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THE GANG MYTH IN AUDEN’S EARLY POETRY 


Justin Replogle, University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 


When Auden’s poetry first began to appear, nearly all commenta- 
tors found in it obscure images and allusions that presumably had 
special meaning for a small circle of writers and friends. Since the 
early 1930’s a number of critics have referred briefly to this private 
material, but no one except Randall Jarrell has ever studied it.’ Jarrell 
noticed that Auden sometimes dramatized his ideas in terms of oppos- 
ing human groups, forces that Jarrell called “‘we’’ and “they.” The 
“‘we” are folkish, naive, rural, and comradely, while the “they” are 
complicated, scholarly, introspective, and often sick. Jarrell suspected 
that Auden sometimes identified himself with the “they,” as well as 
with the “‘we,” and wrote poems from the point of view of a death- 
ridden member of the bourgeois world. While Jarrell’s article is 
valuable for its hints about the dramatic nature of Auden’s poetry, 
his description of the ‘‘we-they” forces is oversimplified and not 
entirely accurate, and in any case is only a small part of his main 
purpose, to analyze rhetorical devices. The present study shows that 
much of Auden’s early poetry draws upon a private myth from which 
nearly every member of the Auden circle borrowed setting and im- 
agery. When this myth is reconstructed, it makes meaningful a large 
number of obscure images and allusions and reveals (as Jarrell 
suspected) that entire poems are sometimes soliloquies spoken by 
participants in the allegorical war present in Auden’s mythical land- 
scape. While the bulk of Auden’s poetry requires of the reader no 
special information, knowledge of the myth is essential to under- 
standing large portions of Poems (1930 and 1933) and The Orators 
(1932), and is extremely helpful in interpreting much that Auden 
published between 1930 and 1936. 

Any account of the “private” imagery in Auden’s early poetry 
must begin with the schoolboy life of Christopher Isherwood. At 
Gresham’s School, Holt, while the younger student W. H. Auden was 
still planning to become a mining engineer, Isherwood and his best 
friend Edward Upward channeled their literary talents into a private 
myth called Mortmere, a fanciful construction reflecting the rather 


! Randall Jarell, “Changes of Attitude and Rhetoric in Auden’s Poetry,”’ Southern 
Review, vu (1941), 326-39. 
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special world in which young boys are thrown constantly together in 
both personal and educational life. At Cambridge, the myth-making 
and private language were developed even further. Upward and 
Isherwood spoke to one another in a “semi-telepathic’’ manner in 
which an elaborate joke could be conveyed by “the faintest hint.” 
“Our conversation,” Isherwood reports, ‘“‘would have been hardly 
intelligible to anyone who had happened to overhear it; it was a rig- 
marole of private slang, deliberate misquotation, bad puns, bits of 
parody and preparatory-school smut... .” Their private world was 
divided into “our vision of the ‘two sides,’ ” themselves and the entire 
band of enemies hostile to their likes, dislikes, habits, and schoolboy 
conception of life.? In this environment grew Mortmere, full of private 
meanings and obscure melodrama. 

At Gresham’s School, Isherwood had known Auden only slightly; 
but the two became close friends after meeting by chance late in 1925 
during Auden’s first year at Oxford, and in the summer of 1926 they 
vacationed together on the Isle of Wight. On this island, amid private 
jokes and horseplay, Auden and Isherwood fashioned a private myth 
of their own. Auden had been reading Old English poetry and Norse 
heroic literature, and the young writers (age 19 and 21) noticed how 
similar were the saga warrior and the British schoolboy, each with his 
tradition of practical jokes, riddles, puns, and understatement. “In 
time the school-saga world became for us a kind ot Mortmere,” says 
Isherwood, “‘a Mortmere founded upon our preparatory school lives.’ 
Auden alludes to this myth in a 1935 poem to Isherwood, in which he 
recalls their Isle of Wight vacation and a world translated into their 
private obscurities: 


Our hopes were set still on the spies’ career, 
Prizing the glasses and the old felt hat 


. .. Many wore wigs, 
The coastguard signalled messages of love, 
The enemy were sighted from the norman tower. 
(XXX, Look Stranger!, p. 64)* 


? Christopher Isherwood, Lions and Shadows (London: Hogarth Press, 1938), 
pp. 65-66. 

* Isherwood, pp. 192-93. 

* Volumes cited in the text are the following: Poems (London: Faber & Faber, 
1933); The Orators (London: Faber & Faber, 1946 [1st ed., 1932]); Look Stranger! 
(London: Faber & Faber, 1936); The Dog Beneath the Skin (London: Faber & Faber, 
1936); The Ascent of F6 (London: Faber & Faber, 1936). Where two page numbers 
are given after a title, the first refers to the volume cited, and the second refers to 
The Collected Poetry of W. H. Auden (New York: Random House, 1945). Where Auden 
has made textual changes in The Collected Poetry, I follow the earlier text. 
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From the Auden-Isherwood myth came much of the material for 
Auden’s earliest poems. The familiar landscape of deserted mines, 
spies, and shootings, already in existence in 1928 when Spender knew 
Auden at Oxford,’ made its first lengthy appearance in the charade, 
“Paid on Both Sides” (included in Poems), a blend of saga and public- 
school life. That ‘Paid on Both Sides” is dedicated to Cecil Day Lewis 
calls attention, however, to the fact that by 1928 the original myth had 
spread beyond the private world of its two originators. While Auden 
was at Oxford, he and Isherwood became leaders in a group of writers 
sometimes called ‘“The Gang,” a group that included Day Lewis, Rex 
Warner, and the co-author of Mortmere, Edward Upward.* All the 
evidence indicates that each “Gang”? member knew of the Auden- 
Isherwood myth, became a part of it, contributed to it, and expanded 
it; for parts of this private construction appear in the published writ- 
ings of each “‘Gang”’ member. 

The myth itself must have been largely, probably completely, an 
oral affair, undoubtedly rather flexible, perhaps indefinite about details, 
in no way a completed or finished construction. But the barest features 
of which one can be certain, brought together from the literature in 
which they are incompletely utilized, produce a clear enough pattern. 
The world of the myth is divided by a “frontier” or ‘‘border.’”’ On one 
side is the “enemy” (corrupt, inadequate, sick); on the other are the 
forces of health. These two hostile bands frequently clash, or threaten 
to clash. Action in the myth, then, arises from the activities, or talk 
about the activities, of these two groups involved in deadly opposition 
to one another. 

Something that resembles a quest is frequently undertaken by a 
hero or leader with a small following (the hero-leader is always a mem- 
ber of the younger generation, and may be the youngest son). The 
hero crosses or attempts to cross the border into the land of the 
healthy. He may fall short, a victim of his own fears; or he may 
succumb to temptations or the importunities of those who defend the 
sick society. If he crosses the border he may, even then, have incom- 
pletely banished the corruption within him and may grow bewildered 
by the failure of his hopes or of his group’s program. Or, as is often the 
case in Auden’s poetry, he may be awakened to his personal failure by 
the reappearance of strange symptoms of illness. The hero’s method of 
travel and his physical environment are also frequently part of the 


5 Stephen Spender, World Within World (London: Hamish Hamilton, 1951), p. 52. 


® See Spender, pp. 51-52; and Stephen Spender, “W. H. Auden and His Poetry,” 
Atlantic Monthly (July 1953), p. 74. 
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myth. He very often travels by rail in Auden’s poetry; in Day Lewis’ 
The Magnetic Mountain all the healthy journey by train, and the 
philosophical issues are surveyed while the poet takes “‘a light engine 
back along the line / For a last excursion, a tour of inspection. . . .””” 
Sometimes the border is approached by ship, particularly in Auden’s 
work; in Warner’s The Wild Goose Chase the three questers travel by 
motorbike, and transportation by bicycle also occurs in The Magnetic 
Mountain. Since types of transportation carry special significance, 
many incidental items associated with travel become charged with 
meaning. Ships, engines, railheads, junctions, piers, harbors, coast- 
guardsmen—all of these appear in the literature of the Auden group, 
nearly always full of the significance accorded to them by their connec- 
tion with the journey (or the possible journey) to the border. After 
crossing the frontier the hero and his gang often live in the mountains 
and plan from these heights their defenses and possible attacks on the 
unregenerate, who most often dwell in valleys. A position ‘‘above”’ the 
enemy is also achieved in Auden and Warner by making the hero an 
airman, and all flying creatures have a special significance in Auden, 
Warner, and Day Lewis. Hawks, kestrels, geese, and gulls are the 
most common. 

Beyond listing these basic features one cannot safely venture with- 
out numerous qualifications and explanations of how similar features 
are handled differently by each author. But within the general frame- 
work described above are a great many objects that appear with 
greater or less frequency in the literature of the Auden group. Some 
have a clear meaning, others remain obscure; but all are connected 
with the private group myth, into which the outsider can only imper- 
fectly peer. Among the incidental features most clearly associated with 
the myth are woods, gamekeepers, gaiters, farms, flowers, tunnels, 
mines, borings, glaciers, islands, power lines, boots, overalls, and 
comic names. 

With the possible exception of Isherwood (whose contribution of 
myth material to the Auden-Isherwood plays remains unknown), 
Auden’s ““Gang”’ members all use the main features mentioned above, 
and usually employ a great many minor features as well. The writers 
do not always attach the same symbolic meaning to each myth 
component, however (though they usually do); each relies upon a 
pre-existent construction, ready-made for dramatizing good and bad, 


7 Collected Poems of C. Day Lewis (London: Jonathan Cape with the Hogarth 
Press, 1954), p. 84. 
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sickness and cure, friends and enemies, and a whole range of ideas 
about the causes and cure of decadence in twentieth-century culture. 
In Warner’s The Wild Goose Chase (by far the most detailed rendering 
of the myth), the healthy side of the border becomes eventually a 
socialist state, though Marxism is nearly overshadowed by the influ- 
ence of D. H. Lawrence. Three sons cross the border by motorbike; the 
youngest after various allegorical trials achieves success. Warner’s 
later novels rely less heavily on the group myth, but portions of it 
appear in both The Professor and The Aerodrome. In The Professor the 
border separates fascists from a society composed of decadents and 
vigorous leftists. The material most characteristic of the group myth 
appears in a chapter entitled “The Orators,” especially in the speech 
by a Miss de Lune, whose doctrine of body-denial is similar to a pass- 
age in Auden’s The Dance of Death. The Aerodrome repudiates the 
leftist beliefs held by Warner and others in the 1930’s, and does so in 
part by rejecting many of the features of the old group landscape and 
embracing a new landscape. 

The myth appears in Day Lewis’ work most prominently in The 
Magnetic Mouniain. This book-length poem, like The Wild Goose 
Chase, blends Marx and Lawrence into a political vision, complete 
with the usual landscape. Friends (among whom are Auden and War- 
ner) are set against “‘enemies” of the new and “‘defendants’”’ of the old 
society, and a trip to the frontier by train moves the gang toward the 
symbolic mountain. Journey to the Border, Upward’s novel, turns the 
familiar quest into a psychological journey from bourgeois hallucina- 
tion to the frontier of Marxist reality. There are indications that the 
queer fantasies in this book have their origin in the Morimere inven- 
tions, for Isherwood has remarked that Upward could never seem to 
write apart from the strange material of Mortmere.* It seems probable, 
then, that Upward contributed much to the group myth, either 
directly or through Isherwood. Isherwood himself does not use myth 
material in his novels, but two of the three plays written in collabora- 
tion with Auden are full of myth setting and imagery. 

Auden’s use of the myth was determined by the philosophical 
beliefs on which his early poetry rests. His position was a psychological 
and historical one. All societies atrophy when members, ossified by 
generations of unchanging customs, refuse to search out anew a direct 
connection to the spontaneous sources of life on which all new, healthy 


§ Isherwood, p. 274. 
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cultures depend. As societies grow further from “life,” a “death wish” 
appears, in the form of neurosis and physical disease, to kill off the old 
and make way for a new society. These views (gathered from psycho- 
logical sources, particularly Freud, Georg Groddeck, Homer Lane, 
and D. H. Lawrence) were largely responsible for Auden’s belief that 
modern society was sick primarily because individuals had denied the 
instinctive potentialities of their bodies. The result was illness in man’s 
body and in the body politic, and the cure lay in releasing the indi- 
vidual’s instinct, especially the instinct of love, or sex. 

Auden’s dramatic tendencies operated upon these ideas to embody 
them in an allegorical framework built upon the school myth of his 
“Gang.” His myth performs two different functions. It furnishes a 
setting for entire poems, and it provides especially meaningful imagery 
for poems not themselves completely within the myth. Some poems 
are really speeches, or soliloquies, set within the larger drama of 
hostile gangs. The speaker may belong to either the sick gang or the 
well If sick, he fears the healthy, often pictures them as brutal, 
destructive, frightening, and may fail to perceive their beneficial 
cleansing function. Such is the case in a well-known ballad, where the 
neurotic speaker faces violence from the healthy: “O it’s broken the 
lock and splintered the door, / O it’s the gate where they’re turning, 
turning...” (VI, Look Stranger!, p. 21; p. 223). If well, the speaker 


may be vigorous, may call for action and violence, and look upon the 
sick as cancerous growths to be destroyed without pity: 


See him take off his coat and get down with a spanner 
To each unhappy Joseph and repressed Diana, 
Say Bo to the invalids and take away their rugs... . 
(IV, The Orators, p. 100) 


This dramatic role of the poems has bewildered readers who fail to see 
that the poet does not always speak in his own person. And bewilder- 
ment must certainly be compounded by the presence of a third gang, 
with its own speakers. Auden was fascinated by those who cross the 
frontier to health but incompletely banish their sickness. Believing 
themselves free of the old life, these men watch with horror the appear- 
ance of death-wish symptoms, any of a huge variety of disease images 
Auden delighted in. The speaker in poem XV is such a man. Half 
attracted to the old corrupt life he, “the trained spy,” has been cap- 
tured, ‘seduced with the old tricks.” He fails to recognize his love of 
death (‘‘he often had / Reproached the night for a companion / 
Dreamed of already’’), and does not see (as the reader does) parallel 
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inadequacies in his colleagues (Poems, p. 60; p. 29). A similar gang 
member, in poem XII, vainly searches for the cause of his group’s 
failure to win their fight against the enemy. Unable to perceive his own 
sickness, he reports nevertheless that “Others, still more astute, / 
Point to possibilities of error / At the very start” (Poems, p. 57; p. 
157). The longest monologue by a member of the sick mountain gang 
occurs in The Orators. Having left behind the decadent valley society 
(‘we were persons unknown to our parents’), the gang feels free of 
neurosis (p. 18). But sickness begins to manifest itself (‘“‘What 
memory of self-regard from the locked room’’), the leader is himself 
tainted (‘‘His insane dislike of birds,” p. 25), and finally the death 
wish emerges (“‘we who on the snow-line were in love with death”’) to 
destroy them (p. 26). 

Understanding the dramatic role of individual poems immediately 
removes a great deal of confusion about Auden’s early poetry. In 
Poems at least seven poems contain the utterances of a sick man, and 
what he says may reflect truth only by implication. In at least twelve 
poems the speaker is either one of the healthy or a neutral commenta- 
tor. (No more than three of the thirty-one selections including ‘Paid 
on Both Sides” are free of myth features.) When all this is recognized, 
of course, there remains the task of assigning meaning to the variety of 
landscape features and incidental imagery in Auden’s myth, a task 
complicated by a number of things. Auden uses the myth sporadically, 
allegorical meaning shifts depending on whether the speaker is sick or 
well, and allegory exists at different levels. The “enemy” may be 
members of the sick culture, anthropomorphized ideas, or psycho- 
logical threats to health contained within the individual psyche. All 
three may appear in a single poem. But the initiated reader will find 
this less confusing than might be expected. Within an allegorical 
framework it makes little difference whether figures are humans or 
personified ideas, and even less difference whether enemy traits are 
symbolic of an individual’s or a culture’s psychological disturbance. 

The landscape feature with greatest allegorical importance is the 
“border” separating the old sick culture from the new healthy one. 
The border frequently exists offstage in Auden’s drama, but it is 
always implicitly there, and when occasion demands it becomes ex- 
plicit. The sick escapist in poem III flees the destructive force of 
evolution too late to avoid annihilation: “Before you reach the 
frontier you are caught . . .” (Poems, p. 45; p. 110); and in one of the 
most complicated ‘‘gang”’ poems, the sick speaker hears only rumors 
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about the actions of the healthy force: “They speak of things done on 
the frontier we were never told .. .” (V, The Orators, p. 107; p. 139). 
Implicit references to the border are much more numerous. In “Paid 
on Both Sides” Dick sails for a new land, and the chorus speaks of 
health to be achieved by crossing a mountain pass, “the old life done”’ 
(Poems, pp. 28-29). In poem VIII the decadent speaker is fearful of 
crossing the frontier of health: “Saying goodbye but coming back, 
for fear / Is over there . . .” (Poems, p. 51; p. 5). 

The frontier is frequently reached by means of another recurring 
landscape feature, the railroad. Traveling to do battle with healthy 
forces at the border, the sick “‘entrain at once for the North... .” (V, 
The Orators, p. 109; p. 140). Rex Warner’s son, John, bent on destroy- 
ing neurotics, crosses by train from the healthy side of the frontier 
(IV, The Orators, p. 100). Fearing to cross to health, a weak-hearted 
escapee is “stopped by heart failure at a branch line station” (The 
Orators, pp. 54-55). The same image appears in poem XXVIII, where 
the healthy, traveling to the border on the main line, avoid the tempt- 
ing escapes of pastoral rustication offered at a “‘station’s chance delay” 
where “Lines branch to peace, iron up valleys to a hidden village . . .” 
(Poems, p. 85; p. 148). Since mainline railroads are associated with 
health and the quest for health, railroad imagery identified with the 
entirely corrupt indicates their shattered health: ‘‘snatches of tramline 
running to the wood” (XI, Poems, p. 56; p. 175); “‘no one goes / Fur- 
ther than railhead or the ends of piers...’ (XXV, Poems, p. 81; 
p- 177). 

Sailing, crossing water, also symbolizes the means of achieving 
health (reaching the frontier). In “Paid on Both Sides,’”’ Dick sails 
from corruption (Poems, p. 14). The exile in “Doom is dark and 
deeper” crosses water (II, Poems, p. 43; p. 34); “‘. .. leaders must 
migrate: / ‘Leave for Cape Wrath to-night’ ” in poem XXIV (Poems, 
Pp. 79; p. 44). The sick are near water, but do nothing: ‘‘The leisurely 
conversation in the bar / Within a stone’s throw of the sunlit water...” 
(XXIX, Poems, p. 87; p. 28). Even in incidental images Auden uses 
his myth situation. In poem X he thinks of love as a sea voyage to a 
new land: 

And saying yes 

Turns love into success 

Views from the rail 

Of land and happiness. (Poems, p. 54; p. 78) 


Mountains generally symbolize the dwelling place of those who 
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have rejected the old corrupt life, seldom successfully. The man on the 
mountain has the hawk’s view, the airman’s perspective, but is nearly 
always a failure; for escape from the world of sickness does not always 
ensure health. Indeed, the mountains are usually associated with self- 
deception and suggest that the corrupt world will not be rehabilitated 
by merely escaping from it, a view made explicit in “Hearing of har- 
vests rotting in the valleys” (VII, Look Stranger!, p. 22; p. 47). 

Auden’s ““Gang”’ friends perhaps shed some further light on the 
significance of mountains. Though the mountain symbolizes a new 
healthy world in Day Lewis’ most important myth poem, The Mag- 
nelic Mountain, in a later poem reminiscent of Auden (‘‘A Warning to 
Those Who Live in Mountains’’) it represents two forms of escape, one 
good, the other bad. Those who have left the valley are especially 
gifted, but the privileged insight derived from their mountain view 
carries with it a danger. They have lost contact with the world of the 
valley in which they should be leaders. It is perhaps important to recall 
here that when the chorus in Auden’s “Paid on Both Sides” speaks of 
rebirth, the journey up the mountain symbolizes the trial and tempta- 
tion; descent, not a perpetual life in the mountains, signifies health 
(Poems, p. 29). There is some reason to feel that the “‘Gang” con- 
sidered mountains to be closely connected with both the freedom of 
the hawk’s view and the escapism of the idealist. It is interesting to 
note in The Wild Goose Chase that during the crucial mountain battle 
between healthy and sick forces, men of the corrupt world descend 
from the passes inside huge mechanical robots that disguise their 
true weakness. 

A number of less frequently used landscape features also seem to 
derive from the group myth, though the significance of some of these 
remains obscure. In The Wild Goose Chase, much of the action (and 
allegorical health) radiates from a farmhouse, in which the hero and 
his friends hear, on the radio, news of the city. Day Lewis’ poem 
‘Moving In” similarly contains a country house connected (this time 
by cable) to the city.!® These cases shed feeble light on the meaning of 
“farms” for the group, but they do indicate that Auden’s farms are 
probably derived from the private myth. He too has a farm connected 
by radio to the stronghold of sick culture (X XIX, Poems, p. 87; p. 27), 
and several images suggesting (but just barely) that the “farm” is a 
dwelling place of the strong and healthy. Islands, though they appear 


® Lewis, Collected Poems, p. 131. 
10 Lewis, Collected Poems, p. 126. 
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as escape symbols rather infrequently in Auden’s work, deserve men- 
tion because an important island in The Wild Goose Chase indicates 
that they too were part of the myth landscape. Glaciers in Auden 
(possibly not a group symbol) generally signify the impending doom 
threatening a sterile, lifeless culture. Flying creatures are definitely 
part of the myth. Warner’s goose is the revealed Christ; Day Lewis’ 
kestrel (identified with Auden) offers leadership; Auden’s hawks and 
gulls help symbolize the man apart from a sick society, one who can 
fly above. His Airman, however, while he is separated from the cor- 
rupt world, is himself sick. Like the flawed heroes in the mountains, 
Auden’s Airman seeks health but carries sickness with him. Warner’s 
airman, Rudolph (in The Wild Goose Chase), is also flawed, though he 
crosses the border with a great flourish. Rudolph does not succeed in 
his quest; that is left for his brother, the youngest son (youngest sons 
appear in Auden in XIX, Poems, p. 69, p. 125; in The Orators, p. 30; 
and in the person of Michael Ransom in The Ascent of F6). Another 
minor feature common to the group is their use of “underground” 
imagery to symbolize the dark unconscious, frequently a source of 
health. Tunnels, mines, borings, drownings—these appear in impor- 
tant places in Day Lewis, Warner, and, occasionally, Auden. From 
the same psychological associations comes also Auden’s use of “‘Africa”’ 
to symbolize the “‘dark” continent of uninhibited, spontaneous life 
(“the spinster in love with Africa,” The Orators, p. 24). 

Aside from the landscape features mentioned above, Auden’s myth 
includes a wide variety of incidental imagery used to identify and 
diagnose the sickness of those who dwell on the unhealthy side of the 
border. These people are the “‘stork-legged heaven reachers”’ (religious 
idealists) and “compulsory touchers’”’ (sexually perverse) of poem I 
(Poems, p. 41; p. 177). They uphold tradition and refuse to admit 
healthful truth: ‘Perfect pater. Marvellous mater. Knock the critic 
down who dares—”’ (XXII, Poems, p. 74). They are found among the 
trappings of their class, at leisure, at the “first garden party of the 
year” or “Dangerous, easy, in furs...at reserved tables...” 
(XXIX, Poems, p. 87; p. 27). Auden delights in cataloguing members 
of this group and their neuroses: the financier with his typist, the dons 
“Who are born nurses, who live in shorts . . .”” (X XIX, Poems, p. 88), 
the lovers of self who “become bird watchers . . . but prefer as a rule 
big cities, living voluntarily in a top room...” (The Orators, pp. 
12-13). The Orators is a huge storehouse of odd characteristics Auden 
used to identify his neurotics. 
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In many poems the neurotic group is, of course, easily identifiable, 
but the ubiquitousness of this clan remains unrecognized until one 
notices a tremendous wealth of imagery meant to denote the presence 
of this large but fairly well-defined body. When “The chairs are being 
brought in from the garden,” when children are described as playing 
by “the flooded football ground,” these images carry meaning from 
the world in which garden parties and public schools are designated 
strongholds of the enemy group (XVI, Poems, p. 65; p. 67). Nearly 
always when individuals are described as handsome, tall, well-dressed, 
good at games, as participating in most social functions, living in big 
houses, going to public schools, they are being definitely typed. They 
are the attractively corrupt members of the unhealthy world. Usually 
if characters have any of a large number of rather strange traits— 
collecting habits; an interest in overalls, boots, bootlaces; any kind of 
cough or illness; an interest in games; and so on—they are the sick, 
those who live on the wrong side of the border. And the landscape in 
which they live is a mirror image of their sickness: “Power-stations 
locked, deserted,” “Pylons fallen’ (XXII, Poems, p. 73), “silted 
harbours, derelict works, / In strangled orchards . . .”” (X XIX, Poems, 
p. 87; pp. 27-28). These features are too familiar to need further 
documentation. The world on the wrong side of the frontier symbolizes 
the psychological illness of modern society, of which political and 
economic malignancy are a part. 

Many reappearing objects and traits connected with neurotics 
appear to have special meaning. The habit of collecting things is listed 
as one of the “three enemy occupations” in The Orators (p. 52), and 
many of Auden’s characters are designated neurotic by this trait. 
Defective lovers collect “Old tracts, brackets . . . powders, pieces of 
wood” (The Orators, pp. 14-15). Defective too are the man with “a 
unique collection of indigenous insects” (The Orators, p. 30) and the 
extreme self-lover who collects past mementoes: “bills, bus 
tickets . . . pocket-mirrors, foreign envelopes, etc.” (The Orators, p. 
33). The sick mountain gang in The Orators packs “labelled specimens 
in japanned boxes” (p. 20). Gunn (member of a tainted mountain 
band in The Ascent of F6, and a kleptomaniac, like the Airman in The 
Orators) collects “bits of india rubber . . . watches, pencils...” (p. 
61). In the same play Lamp is led to destruction by his compulsive 
search for an addition to his flower collection. Another flower collector 
is “the tall / Professor in the mountains with his large / Tweed pockets 
full of plants .. .” (XI, Look Stranger!, p. 31; p. 72). The connection 
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between flowers and collecting helps identify all flower images with 
sickness. In ‘‘Paid on Both Sides” the sexuality of flowers is associated 
with masturbation (Poems, pp. 23-24). ““Rose-lovers” are among the 
sick in The Orators (p. 99); “‘. . . flowers in a vase,” says the Vicar in 
The Dog Beneath the Skin, express ‘‘some unsavory double entendre”’ 
(p. 164; p. 144). The significance of all this is not completely clear, 
but poem X (not a poem using a myth framework) shows that Auden 
thinks of collecting as an obsessive compulsion symptomatic of the 
frightened and insecure: schoolboys collect stamps and butterflies in 
an attempt ‘“‘some way to appease / The malice of the erratic exam- 
iners” (Look Stranger!, pp. 28-29; p. 84). 

Rex Warner’s hero in The Wild Goose Chase also collects flowers, 
with a girl who busies herself with natural history when he tries to 
kiss her. This seemingly trivial detail is given meaning in the novel by 
Warner’s acceptance of D. H. Lawrence’s belief that science destroys 
man’s capacity for healthful sexual relations, a position also adopted 
by Mavors, the Lawrence figure in Edward Upward’s Journey to the 
Border. Science, claims Mavors, begins by “observing a few harmless 
‘facts’ about starfish or flowers or domestic animals,’ moves to 
examining the body, and ends by poisoning the observer so that he 
becomes “‘shifty and timid.”” When “the disease of reason will have 
run its course ... you will sink into a final coma.”™ Here, then, is 
perhaps a rare situation in which one can see how landscape detail 
came to have meaning in Auden’s work. Greatly influenced by D. H. 
Lawrence (though Upward rejects him in Journey to the Border), the 
“Gang” came to think of collecting as symbolic of twentieth-century 
man’s inadequate (scientific) approach to life. From this it was a 
reasonable (though arbitrary) step also to associate the things col- 
lected with neurosis. Hence Auden’s flower images, flowers as symbols 
of escape in Day Lewis’ The Magnetic Mountain, Warner’s flower- 
picking hero, and Upward’s description of two decadents, one “easily 
upright as flowers,” the other “holding a butterfly net.’’” 

A similar set of private meanings attach to Auden’s “woods” and 
““‘gamekeepers,”’ images taken from Lawrence. In two poems the edge 
of the woods is the border of health across which the sick may not pass. 
A “‘gaitered gamekeeper” turns back the ineligible from his healthful 
demesne in poem XXV (Poems, p. 81; p. 177). In poem X “The 


Edward Upward, Journey to the Border (London: Hogarth Press, 1938), pp. 
144-45. 
3 Upward, p. go. 
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stocky keepers of a wild estate” are a “perpetual threat” to the sick, 
who may enter their woods only “by a trick’”’ (Look Stranger!, p. 29; 
pp. 84-85). The “gamekeeper,” especially, illustrates the private 
nature of many of Auden’s early images. A reader familiar with Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, and aware of Auden’s great interest in Lawrence, 
might recognize the symbolism of gamekeepers guarding healthful 
woods, but few of these readers would recognize the allusion in poem 
XXI. Here the sick “clutch at gaiters / That straddle and deny / 
Escape that way . . .” (Poems, p. 71; p. 92). The image suggests vague 
sickness and terror to the general reader. But Auden’s friends would 
understand terror to be caused by the sick grasping at the gartered 
legs of a symbolic gamekeeper, who guards woods that hold promise of 
a healthful life through sexual regeneration. 

This is just the sort of allusive imagery one deals with frequently 
in the early Auden, imagery derived in part from the experiences 
(often reading experiences) of a highly imaginative group of young 
writers. It is true, of course, that many poems containing private 
material have a good share of public meaning as well. To these, 
knowledge of the myth adds, usually, more specific significance to the 
setting and meaning to an occasional obscure image. The myth, for 
instance, illuminates a seemingly arbitrary setting in poem XXIV, 
where the mountain gang has failed, having accomplished nothing 
(Poems, p. 78; p. 43). It helps explain the action in poem XXVIII 
by giving meaning to the railway imagery (Poems, p. 85; p. 147). It 
clarifies the issues dramatized by the armed conflict in ode number V 
in The Orators (p. 103; p. 136). It makes the landscape in poem VII 
(“Hearing of harvests”) appropriate and meaningful, and gives more 
definite significance to lines near the end of the poem, where Auden 
uses his myth to establish that escapism may take the form of idealis- 
tic self-deception (escape to the mountains) or complete submergence 
in the unconscious (drowning) (Look Siranger!, p. 23; p. 48). 

But besides simply clarifying details, the myth provides meaning 
for some poems that uninitiated readers will find almost completely 
puzzling. Poem XV describes a situation that is clear but of little 
significance unless one understands the implications of the scene in 
which a gang has failed to push a railway to its ultimate objective, and 
in which a member of the flawed mountain gang, himself afflicted by a 
death wish, falls easy victim to a society whose pleasures still attract 
him (Poems, p. 60; p. 29). The myth gives equally full meaning to a 
parallel situation in poem XII, where a gang member struggles unsuc- 
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cessfully to discover reasons for his group’s collapse (Poems, p. 57; 
p. 156). Similarly, the myth provides the social philosophy scarcely 
hinted at in those prose sections of The Orators that deal with the Air- 
man and the mountain band. But perhaps poem XXV best illustrates 
the need to understand the myth. Here the predicament of a moribund 
society is completely dramatized in terms of the familiar landscape 
features. The sick cannot pass the gamekeeper to health, they are not 
capable of taking journeys to the border, whether by rail or ship, their 
“wires” carry only messages of disaster and pity (the latter a sign of 
weakness in much early Auden). their spring flowers are ‘‘smashed”’ 
(Poems, p. 80; p. 176). 

While the early poetry has a good deal of public meaning, then, it 
also contains much private material that Auden could expect only his 
friends to understand fully. Apparently he was little concerned about 
mystifying his general reader. Even if the general reader knew Law- 
rence and Freud, he could not know that the opening lines of ‘Address 
for a Prize-Day” parody a Gresham schoolmaster." Only Upward and 
Isherwood would have seen the full significance here. The general 
reader would miss the reference to Lawrence’s “lumbar ganglion” in a 
pun on the word “base” in poem IX (Poems, p. 52), and fail to recog- 
nize the significance of lines compressed from Lawrence’s Psycho- 
analysis and the Unconscious in poem XIII (Poems, p. 58; p. 239). 
References to rugs and bathchairs carry associations obvious to any 
reader, but what was (and is) the general reader to make of the sug- 
gestions of vague sexual perversity connected with overalls? What 
significance is to be attached to the coastguard towers and men that 
appear in Auden, Warner, and Day Lewis? And what of boots? The 
Orators’ mountain gang dance together “in waders.” Shawcross in 
The Ascent of F6 (an excessive lover of self) wishes to oil his leader’s 
climbing boots (p. 37). And in poem XXII a frightened neurotic 
imagines fleeing healthy forces by running ‘“‘the whole night through 
in gumboots . . .” (Poems, p. 75). With images of this sort the reader 
can only speculate about meaning, on the basis of very slim evidence. 
Boots, for instance, seem also to be associated in some way with 
sexual perversity, as they are in The Dog Beneath the Skin (in a passage 
resembling a scene in Isherwood’s The Last of Mr. Norris): 


Or does the thought of a thorough whipping 
By ladies in boots set your pulses skipping. (p. 57) 


‘8 See Isherwood, p. 184. 
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The obscurities began to disappear in the middle 1930’s when 
Auden’s philosophical beliefs underwent a change. He abandoned his 
notion that modern society could achieve social and political health by 
restoring the instinctive life of each individual. His new reliance on 
external action, to change the environment rather than the individual, 
resembled Marxism. At about the same time he also became increas- 
ingly concerned with communicating to a wider audience. These 
changes coincide with his lessening dependence on the group myth to 
supply imagery and setting. Where the myth flourishes in Poems (1930 
and 1933) and The Orators (1932) and appears frequently in The 
Dance of Death (1933) and Look Stranger! (1936), a change is clearly 
noticeable in The Ascent of F6 (1936). Though the play fully drama- 
tizes the recurring pattern of a hero and his sick gang defeated in the 
mountains, pessimism and the foreshadowing of later religious ideas 
make this work different from a simple development of the old myth. 
In the play that follows, On The Frontier (1938), the familiar land- 
scape features have ceased to carry private meaning, even though the 
border becomes here a physical division between stage sets. Some of 
the early imagery has survived to appear in the most recent work, but 
as Auden’s ideas about poetry and society removed him farther from 
his small audience of friends, he left behind the early schoolboy myth. 





COLERIDGE AND THE RADICALISM 
OF RELIGIOUS DISSENT 


Leonard W. Deen, Queens College 


In almost everything he published on politics between 1794 and 1798, 
Coleridge gives evidence of the intimate connection in his mind be- 
tween religion and politics; his religion is the dissenting religion of 
freedom, equality, and resistance to the powers of this world. In spite 
of this evidence, the relation between Coleridge’s dissent and his 
radical political opinions of this period has never, so far as I know, 
been given the attention it deserves. 

This significance of Coleridge’s dissent for his politics is that of 
course it influenced the quality and content of his radicalism. The 
points of major importance, I think, are the following: First, his 
religion was a source and justification of his radical political ideals. 
Second, as Dissenter, Coleridge cast himself in the role of “‘prophet,”’ 
and concentrated his attention less on politics and on revolutionary 
France than on the moral shortcomings and complacent self-right- 
eousness—the “‘infidelities’”—of his own people. For Coleridge reli- 
gious-moral problems were prior to political and social ones. Political 


and social regeneration, he thought, was dependent on the voluntary 
moral and spiritual regeneration of individuals.' And the principles and 
motivation of this regeneration were for Coleridge, of course, to be 
found not in the doctrines of the established church, but in the Gospels 
—in the ‘morality of Christ.’ Coleridge’s dissent both brings to a 
focus his own early emotional-intellectual conflicts and reveals funda- 


! Coleridge’s notorious belief in necessity seems to contradict his belief in voluntary 
reformation. The “solution” to this contradiction, so far as there is one, is in Cole- 
ridge’s belief that though the mind is formed by its experience, we can (indeed must) 
choose certain experiences in preference to others. By intellectual conviction and by 
habitual contemplation, we may voluntarily strengthen some motives at the expense 
of others. For example, Coleridge thought that the Christian doctrine of immortality, 
once one really believes it, provides an irresistible motive to follow the Christian in- 
junction of universal love. Once we believe that universal love leads to perfect and 
eternal happiness, the principles of “utility’’ demand that we choose universal love. 
But intellectual understanding is not belief until it is combined with our feelings. The 
necessary belief can be created by voluntary contemplation of the perfect happiness 
which we desire and of the universal love which is its necessary condition until the 
desire and the idea become indissolubly associated, and belief becomes what Coleridge 
calls a “necessary habit’’ of the mind. 
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mental religious and intellectual problems of the late eighteenth 
century. Finally, Coleridge’s reliance on the Gospels and on the 
morality of Christ separated him from the more purely rationalistic 
and atheistic or deistic strain of English radicalism—as represented by 
Godwin or Paine, for example. In his religious dissent, along with 
opinions Coleridge later abandoned or changed, we can see the seeds of 
his later opinions in religion and politics. There seems ample reason, 
then, for an examination of Coleridge’s radical dissent. 

For Coleridge, Christianity, in its uncorrupted purity, was a 
“radical” religion. In his short pamphlet An Answer to “‘A Letter to 
Edward Long Fox, M.D.” (Bristol, 1795) he made plain his belief that 
republicanism and dissent were closely allied. Both would destroy 
superstition, injustice, and oppression. And he went on to maintain 
that the genuine doctrines of Christianity were very much like those of 
the radical thinkers who were being persecuted in England: 

I am afraid that the aristocratic party in general do not love a man the better 
for being really, however they may hate him for not being nominally, a 
Christian. The Law, the Prophets, and the Gospel teach a series of doctrines 


so nearly bordering on some recent unpopular tenets, that it requires all the 
acuteness of beneficed interpreters to spiritualize them away into no-meaning.? 


The mediating terms between Coleridge’s religious and his political 
faith were those usual to radical Dissenters: ‘“‘freedom” and ‘“equal- 


ity.”’ He considered true Christianity the “Friend of Civil Freedom”’;* 
and the motto of The Watchman (the newspaper Coleridge published in 
Bristol in 1796) was the dissenting watchword ‘“‘That all may know 
the Truth, and that the Truth may make us Free.” He maintained in 
the first number of The Watchman that the greatest check to the 
increasing power of tyranny was religious dissent, because Dissenters 
were accustomed to think for themselves, and ‘Man begins to be 
free when he begins to examine.’ Christianity was for Coleridge a 
“religion for Democrats”: ‘It certainly teaches in the most explicit 
terms the rights of Man, his right to Wisdom, his right to an equal 


2 Coleridge’s Answer was reprinted in the Athenaeum, No. 4201, 2 May 1908, 
PP. 541-43. 

3 The phrase is from the prospectus to the theological lectures that Coleridge gave 
at Bristol in 1795. See Joseph Cottle, Reminiscences of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and 
Robert Southey (London, 1848), p. 18. 

4 March 1796; Essays on His Own Times, ed. Sara Coleridge (London, 1850), 
I, 103. Selected articles from The Watchman and Coleridge’s published Bristol addresses 
are reprinted in this collection of Coleridge’s journalism. Wherever possible, my refer- 
ences are to this collection, because it is the most easily available source. 
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share in all the blessings of Nature; it commands it’s disciples to go 
every where, & every where to preach these rights.’ 

Freedom and equality were for Coleridge not only political ideals, 
but religious commandments, and religion was the indispensable 
instrument of their realization. In a letter to his brother, the Reverend 
George Coleridge (6 November 1794), Coleridge described his politics. 
Significantly, he was also describing his religious belief. He was not a 
revolutionist, he said. He hoped for the “perfection” of man, and he 
believed in the efficacy of the Christian Gospel as the agent of its 
attainment: 

I have been asked what is the best conceivable mode of meliorating Society— 
My Answer has been uniformly this—‘Slavery is an Abomination to every 
feeling of the Head and the Heart—Did Jesus teach the Abolition of it? No! 
He taught those principles, of which the necessary effect was—to abolish all 
Slavery. He prepared the mind for the reception before he poured the Bless- 


ing—. You ask me, what the friend of universal Equality should do—I 
answer—‘Talk not of Politics—Preach the Gospel!’ (Letters, 1, 126) 


In the “Introductory Address” that Coleridge published at 
Bristol in 1795 as part of the Conciones ad Populum the relation of the 
Gospel to Coleridge’s moral-political goals is somewhat more pre- 
cisely defined. At the same time, the “Introductory Address” keeps 
us from exaggerating the importance of religion in Coleridge’s radical- 


ism by showing us what a large part the moral-political doctrines of 
utility and necessity played in his politics. The problem in Coleridge’s 
“Introductory Address” was to outline a method for bringing about 
the millenium without violence. Coleridge was convinced that “The 
annals of the French Revolution have recorded in letters of blood, that 
the knowledge of the few cannot counteract the ignorance of the many; 
that the light of philosophy, when it is confined to a small minority, 
points out the possessors as the victims rather than the illuminators of 
the multitude” (His Own Times, 1, 7-8). For Coleridge it was settled 
that “general illumination should precede revolution,” and he de- 
scribed the enlightened ones as men 

who have encouraged the sympathetic passions till they have become irre- 
sistible habits, and made their duty a necessary part of their self-interest, by 
the long-continued cultivation of that moral taste which derives our most 
exquisite pleasures from the contemplation of possible perfection, and pro- 
portionate pain from the contemplation of existing depravation .... Con- 
vinced that vice originates not in the heart, but in the understanding; he is 
hopeless concerning no one... . But he looks forward with gladdened heart 


5 To John Thelwall, 17 December 1796 (Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Cole 
ridge, ed. Earl Leslie Griggs [London, 1956], 1, 280). 
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to that glorious period when justice shall have established the universal 
fraternity of love. (His Own Times, 1, 16-17) 


But for Coleridge belief in the perfectibility of man and in utility 
(in the pleasure-pain psychology and in the necessary identification of 
the individual’s happiness with that of the majority) was not enough. 
He thought that the necessary enlightenment could not be accom- 
plished rationally, because the poor had no communication with the 
enlightened, and because most men, not being philosophers, were 
unmoved by abstract truth. Since the “perfectness of future men” 
inspired only philosophers and visionaries, Coleridge’s advice was to 
“**Go, preach the Gospel to the poor.’ By its simplicity it will meet 
their comprehension, by its benevolence soften their affections, by its 
precepts, it will direct their conduct, by the vastness of its motives 
insure their obedience” (His Own Times, 1, 22-23). Finally, “‘let all 
things be done in the spirit of love.” For Coleridge, then, the political 
service of religion was that it mediated, particularly for the unedu- 
cated, between theory and practice. It translated abstractions into 
conduct and motivation, and thus “‘humanized”’ them. 

Given his faith in the morality of Christ, it became necessary for 
Coleridge to explain its evident failure to transform the world. This 
explanation he found, predictably, in the corruption of the true Gospel. 
Coleridge detested ‘Warriors, and Lords, and Priests,” and what he 
detested most was their union—the subordination of the church to the 
state, and the subservience of the church to worldly ends. For Cole- 
ridge the English church was corrupt: it was no longer the church of 
peace, and its religion was no longer that of “the meek and lowly 
Jesus, which forbids to his disciples all alliance with the powers of this 
world.” It had become the “religion of mitres and mysteries,” the 
“eighteen-thousand-pound-a-year religion of episcopacy” (“On the 
Present War” [1795]; His Own Times, 1, 45). Because of its inferior 
position, the church could no longer judge the state; its allegiance was 
not to God but to Caesar. Coleridge’s term for it was ‘‘mitred Athe- 
ism,” and he associated it with the “Babylon of the Apocalypse” 
(“Religious Musings”’). 

The Anglican Church, Coleridge thought, was a church of “high 
priests,” who in their Egyptian and hierophantic corruption had 
perverted the simple truths of the Christian faith—worship of God 
and belief in immortality—in the interests of their own power: 

Alas! what room would there be for bishops or for priests in a religion where 


deity is the only object of reverence, and our immortality the only article 
of faith—immortality made probable to us by the light of nature, and proved 
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to us by the resurrection of Jesus. Him the high priests crucified; but he has 
left us a religion, which shall prove fatal to every HIGH PRIEST—a religion, 
of which every true Christian is the priest, his own heart the altar, the uni- 
verse its temple, and errors and vices its only sacrifices. Ride on, mighty 
Jesus! because of thy words of Truth, of Love, and Equality! The age of 
priesthood will soon be no more—that of philosophers and Christians will 
succeed, and the torch of superstition be extinguished for ever . . . . The age 
of priesthood will be no more—Peace to its departing spirit! (“On the Present 
War’; His Own Times, 1, 46-47) 


This conviction—the belief in the sufficiency of every man, by the aid 
of the “light of nature” and Scripture, to be his own priest, and to find 
his own faith, stripped of the meaningless mysteries of established and 
worldly religion—is of course the most important article of the dissent- 
ing faith. In the passage quoted, Coleridge draws the political conse- 
quences of such a faith: since it is the faith of Jesus, not the religion of 
any church or worldly organization, no priesthood administers it to 
the advantage of the oppressors of mankind. Further, Christ’s message 
is “Love, and Equality.” To make this message the effective founda- 
tion of religion and of politics would obviously be to transform both. 
To make this faith prevail, Coleridge labored diligently. He criti- 
cized the English church in the light of the Idea. He assumed the lan- 
guage, the tone, and the essential convictions of the prophet. Although 
his politics were radical, Coleridge had conflicting attitudes toward 
the French Revolution: he admired the ideals which the revolutionists 
professed, but at the same time he was appalled by the bloodiness of 
the Revolution. The result was that he concentrated his fire on evils 
which were closer to him, and about which he had no doubts. He 
preached against ‘‘wickedness in high places,” and found his justifica- 
tion in the Bible. In his role as prophetic castigator of a stiff-necked 
and fallen-away people Coleridge condemned the immorality and 
faithlessness of the English. In his people’s toleration of the slave 
trade Coleridge found evidence of their “infidelity” —their failure to 
practice the religious commandments which they professed to follow: 
“They, who believe a God, believe him to be the loving Parent of all 
men.—And is it possible that they who really believe and fear the 
Father, should fearlessly authorize the oppression of his children?” 
(Watchman, IV, 25 March 1796; His Own Times, 1, 146-47). Not only 
the slave trade but the unjust and unnecessary war against France, 
Coleridge thought, proved the English ‘‘practical Atheists, professing 
to believe in God, yet acting as if there were none” (His Own Times, 
I, 37). Yet the war was supported by the church as a war against 
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atheistic principles. Several national or “general” fasts had been 
observed during the war against France, and Coleridge attacked such 
observances, in an ‘“‘Essay on Fasting” in the second number of The 
Watchman, as mere formal rituals which were violently contradicted 
by the evil “‘works”’ of the English people. He quoted against them the 
threats of his favorite prophet, Isaiah: ‘When ye spread forth your 
hands, I will hide mine eyes from you: yea, when ye make many 
prayers, I will not hear: your hands are full of blood” (His Own Times, 
I, 126). Besides, the poor had no need of general fasts. They were al- 
ready, as Coleridge said, ‘‘Pythagoreans,”’ and ate neither fish, flesh, 
nor fowl. 

From this rapid sketch of Coleridge’s radical-dissenting position it 
is clear that his beliefs were by no means unique. A whole school of 
dissenting thought held essentially the same tenets as Coleridge did. 
Their beliefs, like Coleridge’s, were an attempt to reconcile two con- 
flicting traditions—Christianity, and the religious skepticism and 
political radicalism of certain eighteenth-century philosophers. This 
attempted reconciliation is worth investigation both for the light it 
throws on the reasons for Coleridge’s becoming a dissenter (his early 
training, including his education at Christ’s Hospital, was of course 
perfectly orthodox) and on the intellectual cross currents of the late 
eighteenth century. 

Under the influence of eighteenth-century skeptics, both French 
and English, Coleridge had once been an “‘Infidel.”” After a serious 
examination of Christianity, he had been convinced of its reasonable- 
ness; he was also convinced that he had discarded everything that he 
could not justify by reason. He had stripped Christianity down to its 
irreducible elements. As he wrote John Thelwall, an English radical 
whom he wanted to convert to Christianity, “the Christian Religion 
& all of the Christian Religion’ was contained in two tenets: 

1 that there is an Omnipresent Father of infinite power, wisdom, & Goodness, 
in whom we all of us move, & have our being & 2 That when we appear to 
men to die, we do not utterly perish: but after this Life shall continue to 


enjoy or suffer the consequences and natural effects of the Habits, we have 
formed here, whether good or evil. (17 December 1796; Letters, 1, 280) 


It seems fairly clear that in his youthful materialist frame of mind 
Unitarianism was the only faith that Coleridge could accept, and his 
need for faith was irrepressible. His Unitarianism seems largely to 
have been dictated by the conflict between ‘“‘heart” and what he was 
later to call, after Kant (and invidiously), the “understanding.” The 
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state of mind that Coleridge’s religious beliefs of 1794-98 grew out of 
can be seen most clearly in a letter he wrote to his brother on 30 
March 1794: 


I long ago theoretically and in a less degree experimentally knew the 
necessity of Faith in order to regular Virtues—nor did I ever seriously dis- 
believe the existence of a future State—In short, my religious Creed bore and 
perhaps bears a correspondence with my mind and heart—I had too much 
Vanity to be altogether a Christian—too much tenderness of Nature to be 
utterly an Infidel. Fond of the dazzle of Wit, fond of subtlety of Argument, 
I could not read without some degree of pleasure the levities of Voltaire, or 
the reasonings of Helvetius—but tremblingly alive to the feelings of humanity, 
and susceptible of the charms of Truth my Heart forced me to Jove the 
Jesus, whom my Reason (or perhaps my reasonings) would not permit me 
to worship—My Faith therefore was made up of the Evangelists and the 
Deistic Philosophy—a kind of religious Twilight—I said—perhaps bears— 
Yes! my Brother—for who can say—Now I'll be a Christian—Faith is neither 
altogether voluntary, or involuntary—We cannot believe what we choose— 
but we can certainly cultivate such habits of thinking and acting, as will give 
force and effective Energy to the Arguments on either side—. (Letters, 1, 78) 


This “religious Twilight” is what Coleridge’s Unitarianism seems to 
have been designed to combat, but Coleridge had in March 1794 by no 
means managed to dissipate the twilight entirely. He was trying to 
“give force and effective Energy to the Arguments” on the side of 
belief. Further changes in his religious belief were predictable. At the 
same time the germ of his later emphasis on the will—on the necessity 
of making a moral choice that is the product of one’s life and actions 
as much as it is the effect of ‘‘evidence” or of the intellectual consis- 
tency of religion—is discernible in the last sentence quoted above. 
Coleridge’s dissent seems to have been mostly an attempt to come 
to terms with his skepticism by eliminating from his belief what was 
“unreasonable,” and by accommodating his belief to the materialist- 
necessitarian philosophy that attracted him. This position had for 
Coleridge advantages of a sort. As a Unitarian Dissenter he did not 
find it necessary to believe “irrational” dogma. He did not need to 
believe in the Trinity or in the doctrines of original sin and atonement. 
As he wrote the Wedgwoods, he could “play off his intellect ad 
libitum,” so long as he accepted the doctrine that Christ was the 
Messiah (5 January 1798; Leiters, 1, 366). He could be not only a 
materialist and a necessitarian, but a Christian as well; and in order to 
satisfy “head and heart” he evidently had to be both. So he believed in 
the “corporeality of thought” (11 December 1794; Letters, 1, 137) and 
was a “Unitarian Christian and an Advocate for the Automatism of 
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Man”’ (29 December 1794; Letters, 1, 147). It seems difficult to recon- 
cile Coleridge’s religious belief with his materialism and his belief in 
necessity; Christianity and materialism have not often appeared 
compatible. For the conviction that they were nevertheless consistent 
with one another, Coleridge was probably indebted primarily to 
David Hartley and Joseph Priestley. Hartley’s influence on Coleridge’s 
philosophy has been rather thoroughly demonstrated elsewhere. 
Priestley’s has been less recognized, and probably had more effect than 
Hartley’s on Coleridge’s politics. 

Coleridge’s rational religion was of a piece with his enthusiasm for 
the most advanced ideas of the day—the association psychology, 
necessity, utility, the attempt to make politics a science, the perfecti- 
bility of man, scientific and “enlightened” discoveries in optics, 
chemistry, and so forth. Priestly united in himself almost the entire 
constellation of Coleridge’s interests (poetry was the most conspicuous 
exception). Before Coleridge’s career began, Priestley had effected a 
loose synthesis of essentially the same ideas that Coleridge was to 
accept during his radical and dissenting period. And there is no doubt 
of Coleridge’s admiration for Priestley in 1794-95, when his radical 
beliefs were at their most enthusiastic. He had almost certainly read 
Priestley’s History of the Corruptions of Christianity,’ which contained 
the essentials of Priestley’s religious and political beliefs. He paid 
Priestley a tribute in “Religious Musings,” and devoted to his praise a 
sonnet entitled “Priestley”: 


For lo! Religion at his strong behest 
Starts with mild anger from the Papal spell 


And from her dark retreat by Wisdom won 
Meek Nature slowly lifts her matron veil 
To smile with fondness on her gazing Son! 


The poetry is not scintillating, but Coleridge’s admiration for Priestley 
as scientist and theologian is clear. 

Separated from deism only by his acceptance of minimum elements 
of the Christian revelation, Priestley’s Christianity was perhaps the 
most “rational” held by any of the English Dissenters. Refusing to 
accept the doctrines of original sin, election, or atonement, he at- 
tempted to come to terms with rationalism by incorporating its 


* Coleridge withdrew Priestley’s Corruptions of Christianity from the Bristol 
library in March 1795. See John Livingston Lowes, The Road to Xanadu (Boston, 
1927), p. 38, n. 1. Coleridge may, of course, have been familiar with it earlier. 
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objections to Christianity into the Christian doctrine itself. As a 
scientist, philosopher, and dissenting minister Priestley was in a 
perfect position to do so, and urged other Dissenters to follow his lead 
in rejecting such religious doctrines ‘“‘as men of sense will not readily 
believe” —e.g., that Christ was “almighty God.’”” 

For Priestley ‘‘mere forms’’ were of no importance in Christianity. 
The important thing for the Christian was to believe ‘“‘in a righteous 
moral government, and a future state of retribution, because these are 
the things that chiefly influence men’s conduct” (Free Inquiry, p. 20). 
But religion, he thought, had been corrupted from these simple 
truths, most of which appeared obvious from nature and experience. 
The first corruption had been the work of heathens and Jews, who had 
brought in rites and ceremonies to confuse the end of religion—moral- 
ity—and by the heathen philosophy, with its doctrine of a spirit 
separate from the body. From this opinion had sprung the belief in 
the divinity of Christ to which Priestley objected so strenuously.* But 
he went much further than rejection of the divinity of Christ. Since 
he found no evidence that the soul could exist separately from the 
body, he came to the interesting conclusion that it was necessary ‘‘to 
abandon the notion of a soul, if we would retain Christianity at all.’”® 

The corruption of religious belief, Priestley maintained, had been 
increased in the Middle Ages by the clergy. The church had kept the 
Scriptures from the people and had continued to use Latin in the Mass 
because it wished to keep the masses ignorant, and force them to de- 
pend on priests for the “whole business of reconciling men to God” 
(Corruptions of Christianity, p. 184). At the Reformation, the already 
illegitimate authority of the popes had been transferred to the secular 
governments of Europe, especially the “kings and parliaments of 


England.”’ His consistency in this belief led Priestley to revolutionary 
conclusions: 


It is nothing but the alliance of the kingdom of Christ with the kingdoms 
of this world (an alliance which our Lord himself expressly disclaimed) that 
supports the grossest corruptions of Christianity; and perhaps we must wait 
for the fall of the civil powers before this most unnatural alliance be broken. 
Calamitous, no doubt, will that time be. But what convulsion in the political 


7 Joseph Priestley, The Importance and Extent of Free Enquiry in Matters of 
Religion (Birmingham, 1785), p. 22. 

® Priestley, A History of the Corruptions of Christianity, in Doctrines (London, 
1871), pp. 213, 302. 

* Joseph Priestley, Disquisitions Relating to Matter and Spirit; Theological and Mis- 
cellaneous Works, ed. John Towill Rutt (London, 1817-32), m1, 214. 
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world ought to be a subject of lamentation, if it be attended with so desirable 
an event? May the kingdom of God, and of Christ (that which I conceive to 
be intended in the Lord’s Prayer), truly and full come, though all the king- 
doms of the world be removed, in order to make way for it! (Corruptions of 
Christianity, p. 317) 


In his indignation at the perversions which Christian truth had suf- 
fered at the hands of government, Priestley was as revolutionary as 
Paine, and somewhat more revolutionary than Coleridge. 

Priestley believed as firmly in utility as he did in the necessity of 
establishing the kingdom of God on earth. It was from Priestley’s 
An Essay on the First Principles of Government, and on the Nature of 
Political, Civil, and Religious Liberty that Bentham had learned that 
“the good and happiness of .. . the majority of the members of any 
state, is the great standard by which every thing relating to that state 
must finally be determined” (Works, xxi1, 13). Priestley was utilitar- 
ian also in thinking that religion achieved its ends primarily by means 
of a sort of supermundane utilitarianism. The purpose of Christ’s 
“‘mission’”’ was “the revelation of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments.’© The application of utility to religion made Priestley no 
pessimist but a religious optimist, convinced that ‘“‘the Divine Being 
appears to be actuated by no other views than the noblest we can 
conceive, the happiness of his creatures” (First Principles of Govern- 
ment; Works, xxii, 13). He believed that ‘‘the most benevolent Being 
would not have constituted the universe other than it is” (Philosophers 
and Politicians of France; Works, xx, 91). 

Priestley also believed that the world was improving and men 
becoming happier than they had been in the past. The social institu- 
tions of religion, education, and division of labor seemed to him almost 
to guarantee that the future state of mankind would be immeasurably 
superior to the past. Knowledge was power, and it was increasing 
daily. Men would prolong their existence and their happiness, to such 
a degree that “whatever was the beginning of this world, the end will 
be glorious and paradisiacal, beyond what our imaginations can now 
conceive” (First Principles of Government; Works, xxii, 9). In 1791 
Priestley replied to the Reflections on the Revolution in France in his 
Letters to the Right Honourable Edmund Burke, Occasioned by His 
Reflections on the Revolution in France, maintaining that ‘‘the general- 
ity of governments have hitherto been little else than a combination of 


10 Letters to the Philosophers and Politicians of France on the Subject of Religion; 
Works, XX1, 94. 
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the few against the many; and to the mean passions and low cunning of 
these few, have the great interests of mankind been too long sacrificed” 
(Works, xxtI, 237). Believing that the French Revolution was to be 
the cure for these ills, Priestley praised the Revolution in terms as 
extravagant as anyone’s. He thought that “‘Jiberty, civil, and religious,” 
had at last been instituted in France, and that “a most wonderful and 
important aera in the history of mankind” was beginning. The powers 
of men had been freed from the bonds that had formerly restrained 
them, “so that, in comparison with what has been, now only can we 
expect to see what men really are, and what they can do” (Letters to 
Burke; Works, xxt1, 236-37). 

The object of the Letiers to Burke, as of all Priestley’s political 
works, was to attack religious establishments, and Priestley thought 
that one of the greatest accomplishments of the revolutionists had 
been their disestablishment of the Catholic Church in France. Later, 
however, he was forced to recognize that deism was the national reli- 
gion of France, so far as there was one. In an effort to correct this mis- 
fortune, he published his Letlers to the Philosophers and Politicians of 
France, the main purpose of which was to convince the French that 
the “mere light of nature” was insufficient to inculcate the necessary 
moral virtues. He argued that belief in a personal God, teaching that 
Providence leads to final happiness, was more capable than nature 
alone of teaching and enforcing virtuous conduct. Priestley thought 
that what the French had discarded was not the true Christian religion 
but a corrupt one, and he urged them to re-examine Christianity, 
outlining his own “rational’’ Unitarian belief to show them that there 
was nothing in it that a reasonable man could not accept. And the 
uncorrupted doctrine of Christianity, far from opposing freedom and 
equality, taught them: “Be persuaded to examine for yourselves, and 
you will find, that none of those things which have given you so 
much just offense, are at all authorized by the pure Gospel of Christ. 
On the contrary, his doctrines are the most favourable to the liberty 
and equality of man, and to every thing else that contributes to his 
dignity and happiness” (Works, xx1, 126). This is the heart of Priest- 
ley’s radical dissent, and that the “pure Gospel of Christ” was “most 
favourable to the liberty and equality of man” was an essential element 
of Coleridge’s early political radicalism. 

Both Priestley and Coleridge were religious optimists and Unitar- 
ians. Both valued religion chiefly as a moral and political force. Both 
were determined to eliminate superstition from religion; both were 
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opposed to religious establishments; both were materialists, associa- 
tionists, and admirers of Hartley’s Observations on Man (Priestley had 
in 1775 published an abridged version of On Man, entitled Hartley’s 
Theory of the Human Mind, on the Principle of the Association of Ideas, 
and he credited Hartley with having influenced his thinking more 
than anyone else)."' And both of them were liberal progressivists and 
“‘perfectibilians” who believed that as a result of the French Revolu- 
tion and advancements in science and in the understanding of man, 
the world might be transformed into a sort of paradise. (Coleridge, of 
course, began to lose this faith at least as early as 1796.) Coleridge at 
the beginning of his career believed almost all the ideas which Priestley 
expounded. For many of them Priestley was the best known apologist, 
as he was certainly the most famous and influential Unitarian of his 
time. Priestley and his followers were Unitarian Dissenters, ‘“‘mechan- 
ical philosophers” (to use Coleridge’s later term) and radical political 
reformers. Coleridge in 1794-95 was evidently following this lead not 
only in being a “Unitarian Christian, and an Advocate for the Autom- 
atism of Man” but in attacking the corruptions of the established 
church, and in preaching the liberty and equality of man. 

Though Coleridge’s radical dissent seems remote from his later 
conservatism, it not only included beliefs he was later to condemn 
(such as belief in the “mechanical philosophy’’) but contained the 
seeds of his later position in religion and politics. 

While Coleridge’s dissent allowed him to attack both the English 
church and the “infidelity” of the English people in the name of Free- 
dom, Equality, and Love, his belief in the efficiency of religion as a 
political instrument separated him from the more purely secularist 
strain of English radicalism. Coleridge revealed his disagreement with 
the “atheistic” radicals at the very beginning of his career. In Novem- 
ber 1794, full of enthusiasm for Pantisocracy, Coleridge met Thomas 
Holcroft—just acquitted of the charge of high treason—and William 
Godwin. He was interested in Holcroft’s religion, or lack of it, and 
began one of the religious discussions that were to prove typical of his 
relations with radical aquaintances. Though proud of his own lack of 
superstition, Coleridge could not calmly accept Holcroft’s outright 
atheism. “[Holcroft] absolutely infests you with Atheism,’ Coleridge 
wrote to Southey (Letters, 1, 139). According to the story Clement 

"For Priestley’s acknowledgment of Hartley’s influence, see Memoirs of the 


Reverend Dr. Joseph Priestley, to the Year 1795, with a Continuation to the Time of His 
Decease, by His Son, Joseph Priestley (London, 1809), p. 17. 
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Carlyon got from Coleridge later, in Germany, he succeeded in con- 
verting Holcroft at least temporarily to theism, and pursuing his 
advantage later, reduced Mrs. Holcroft to tears: “She was quite 
surprised at Mr. Coleridge talking in that way before her, when he 
knew that both herself and Mr. Holcroft were atheists.” 

Coleridge’s attitude toward Godwin was more complicated. Al- 
though Godwin had a very considerable influence on Coleridge’s 
pantisocratic ideals, Coleridge had serious disagreements with him. 
For one thing, he objected to Godwin’s magnificent transcendence of 
reality. Famous for theory, Coleridge is perhaps more admirable for 
constantly passing from theory to practice, and back again. Godwin, 
in that sense of the word which is often thought to apply particularly 
to certain eighteenth-century theorists, was a rationalist. He lacked 
imagination, or the power of testing his ideas against existence. Cole- 
ridge’s assertions in the “Introductory Address” that abstract ideas 
were incapable of influencing most men, and that only religion could 
assure a peaceable revolution, were implicit criticisms of Godwin’s 
Political Justice, a monumental work of theory which affected to scorn 
appeals to emotion or religion. Coleridge thought Godwin’s logic 
could no more prevent revolutionary violence than Voltaire’s or 
Condorcet’s. Godwin failed, he thought, in ignoring, in not even be- 
lieving, the Gospel; and he planned to write a book exposing the error 
of Godwin’s philosophy. The book was never written, but in describing 
the plan to Benjamin Flower (editor of a dissenting newspaper, the 
Cambridge Intelligencer) Coleridge explained that the example and 
teachings of Christ were the “perfect canon” of morality, and that all 
systems of morality since Christ had been right only where they 
“coincided” with the morality of Christ. “My last Chapter will attack 
the credulity, superstition, calumnies, and hypocrisy of the present 
race of Infidels” (11 December 1796; Letéers, 1, 267). 

Coleridge’s early objections to democrats—to Godwin, for ex- 
ample—foreshadowed an important change in his beliefs. He became 
increasingly disillusioned with politics, and more and more absorbed 
by religion. In the letter to John Thelwall from which I have already 
quoted, which described Christianity as teaching the “rights of man,”’ 
Coleridge indicated that for him the rights of man were not quite what 
they were for Thomas Paine. They were altered by the dictates of the 
Christian religion. 


2 Clement Carlyon, Early Years and Late Reflections (London, 1836), pp. 245-46 
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[Christianity] certainly teaches in the most explicit terms the rights of Man, 
his right to Wisdom, his right to an equal share in all the blessings of Nature; 
it commands it’s disciples to go every where, & every where to preach these 
rights; it commands them never to use the arm of flesh, to be perfectly non- 
resistant; yet to hold the promulgation of Truth to be a Law above Law, 
and in the performance of this office to defy ‘Wickedness in high places,’ 
and cheerfully to endure ignominy, & wretchedness, & torments, & death, 
rather than intermit the performance of it; yet while enduring ignominy, & 
wretchedness, & torments & death to feel nothing but sorrow, and pity, and 
love for those who inflicted them; wishing their Oppressors to be altogether 
such as they, ‘excepting these bonds.’—Here is truth in theory; and in prac- 
tice a union of energetic action, and more energetic Suffering. For activity 
amuses; but he, who can endure calmly, must possess the seeds of true Great- 
ness. (Letters, 1, 282-83) 


This is Coleridge’s own religious version of the “rights of man,” but 
his emphasis is perhaps less on rights than on duties. Men’s duty is to 
oppose ‘‘Wickedness in high places,” and not to hate but to love their 
oppressors. Their duty is to be “non-resistant,” and to defend the 
rights of others as much as their own. Above all, it is their duty to 
perfect themselves in virtue. What Coleridge says here is perfectly 
consistent with what he said in 1794 (in the letter to his brother, 
quoted above, for example), and with what he said in 1830; it is the 
unchanging core of his political, ethical, and religious thought. 
Coleridge’s growing absorption in religion was accompanied by a 
corresponding loss of interest in politics. As he wrote to John Prior 
Estlin (23 July 1797), “I am wearied with politics, even to soreness.— 
I never knew a passion for politics exist for a long time without swal- 
lowing up, or absolutely excluding, a passion for Religion—”’ (Letters, 
I, 338). This was one of his objections to ‘““‘Democrats’’: he was in- 
creasingly convinced that they were too confident in a superficial 
rationalism. To Josiah Wade (1 August 1797) Coleridge wrote of 
Thelwall that he was “Perhaps the only acting Democrat, that is 
honest for the Patriots are ragged cattle—a most execrable herd— 
arrogant because they are ignorant, and boastful of the strength of 
reason, because they have never tried it enough to know its weakness” 
(Letters, 1, 339). Coleridge recognized that the main difference between 
himself and Thelwall was that Thelwall sought the regeneration of 
man through political reform, carried out by the light of the new 
reason. As he grew older, Coleridge expected less and less from “pure 
reason,” unaltered by history and experience, applied to political 
problems. He put his faith more and more in the redemptive power of 
religion, working through individuals. But politics, he thought, must 
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not be confused with religion or morality, and it must not be called 
upon to do their work. In Coleridge’s later view, neither morality nor 
reason could be applied to politics as completely and as directly as he 
had once thought they could. Both were guides to political ends but 
their dictates had to be altered by the demands of expediency and 
historical continuity before they became practical political doctrine. 
For the later Coleridge, as for Burke, politics was a practical art which 
demanded experience and a careful adjustment of means to ends. What 
eventually developed in Coleridge’s mind was not precisely a politics 
of disillusionment or revulsion, though the letters of 1797 might give 
this impression, but a politics which took account of the disillusionment 
of 1797 without going to the extremes of that period. 

The major consistency of Coleridge’s politics throughout his career 
is in his role as prophet. From the beginning, it is clear, his “‘prophetic”’ 
duty led him to spend as much effort in purifying the motives of 
“Democrats” as in attacking the motives of ‘‘Aristocrats.” He was not 
only a radical, but a critic of radicalism. As time passed, the critical- 
prophetic role became more dominant in him. But as we have seen, it 
was part of his political-religious beliefs from the beginning. Cole- 
ridge’s increasing conservatism probably resulted mainly from his ob- 
servation of the “experiment” of the French Revolution, but it took 
shape first as an increasing concern with religion, and with the moral 
and religious shortcomings of democrats. This was by no means an 
about-face of belief, but simply an increasing emphasis on the prophe- 
tic indignation that had always been present in his early thinking—in 
his religious dissent. In a letter of 29 October 1833 Coleridge wrote: 
“From the very outset I hoped in no advancement of humanity but 
from individual minds and morals working onward from Individual to 
Individual—in short, from the Gospel. This in my first work, the Con- 
ciones ad Populum, I declared, in my 23rd year: and to this I adhere 
in my present 63rd.” 


3 Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Earl Leslie Griggs (London, 
1932), I, 452. 





THE STYLES OF THE HIND AND THE PANTHER 


Clarence H. Miller, Si. Louis University 


In the preface to The Hind and the Panther Dryden makes some 
concluding remarks about the styles of the three parts of the poem: he 
has tried to make the First Part more or less lofty or “‘heroic”’; the 
Second Part, plain (but brightened with occasionally ‘magnificent’ 
verse) ; the Third, free and familiar. 


I have but one word more to say concerning the poem as such, and ab- 
stracting from the matters, either religious or civil, which are handled in it. 
The First Part, consisting most in general characters and narration, I have 
endeavoured to raise, and give it the majestic turn of heroic poesy. The Sec- 
ond, being matter of dispute, and chiefly concerning Church authority, I was 
obliged to make as plain and perspicuous as possibly I could; yet not wholly 
neglecting the numbers, though I had not frequent occasions for the magnifi- 
cence of verse. The Third, which has more of the nature of domestic conversa- 
tion, is or ought to be, more free and familiar than the two former.' 


That Dryden has successfully executed this plan to write in three 
distinct styles is strongly questioned by Dr. Johnson. He takes 
exception to the admixture of satire and familiar language in the 


First Part and to the sonorous swellings of the last two.? Sir Walter 
Scott gives good answers to these objections. To Johnson’s assertion 
that Dryden might have succeeded in giving a majestic turn to the 
First Part “had not an opportunity of satire, which he could not for- 
bear, fallen sometimes in his way,’”*® Scott astutely replies that this 
very combination, “‘a rare union of dignity preserved in satire, and of 
satire engrafted upon heroic poetry,’ is an excellence of the first 
order. In this blending of heroic and satiric poetry, the First Part of 
The Hind and the Panther, like Absalom and Achitophel, is one of 
Dryden’s finest achievements. Concerning the higher tone of some 
passages in the last two parts, which (Johnson says) makes the differ- 
ences between them and the First Part “not very easily perceived,’”* 


1 The Works of John Dryden, ed. Sir Walter Scott, revised and corrected by George 
Saintsbury, 18 vols. (Edinburgh, 1882-93), x, 117-18—hereafter cited as Works. All 
quotations of The Hind and the Panther are from this edition. The parts of the poem 
are designated by Roman numerals, the lines by arabic. 

2 Lives of the English Poets, Everyman’s Library, 2 vols. (London, 1950), 1, 246-49— 
hereafter cited as Lives. 

3 Lives, 1, 247. 

* Works, x, 97. 

5 Lives, 1, 248. 
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Scott comments justly: “It is enough to fulfil the author’s promise in 
the Preface, that the parts do each in general preserve a peculiar char- 
acter and style, though occasionally sliding into that of the others.’”* 

The Hind and the Panther, in fact, belongs to the literary category 
to which Johnson assigns Religio Laici, a ‘middle kind of writing, 
which, though prosaic in some parts, rises to high poetry in others, and 
neither towers to the skies nor creeps along the ground.’ But within 
this middle range The Hind and the Panther makes a well-modulated 
descent from a higher to a lower style. That the gradations are distinct 
can be seen from an examination of the imagery, diction, allusions, and 
versification of the poem. 

Images are more frequent in the First Part than in the last two. 
With the exception of Dryden’s profession of faith (1, 62-77) and his 
defense of transubstantiation (1, 78-149), the First Part is almost 
entirely allegorical; and it is heavily studded with lesser similes and 
metaphors. The quality of the images, however, distinguishes the 
three parts more strikingly than the quantity. The First Part has a 
far greater number of “‘similitudes” or heroic similes: there are seven 
in the First Part; only four in the rest of the poem. Hence, what R. A. 
Brower says of heroic similes in The Indian Emperor is also true of 
The Hind and the Panther: “In each case the simile is ‘turned on’ to 
give the passage something like epic grandeur. Considering the Virgil- 
ian and Homeric tradition, this is good practise. For example, in the 
accounts of the fourth, fifth, and twelfth books of Jliad, similes 
appear in much greater numbers than elsewhere.”* In beginning 
with a heroic style instead of keeping it for a grand climax at the end, 
Dryden may have been influenced by the structure of his own heroic 
plays (especially those after The Conquest of Granada), where he 
“tended to restrict this Virgilian style to the exposition, probably 
feeling that in an opening scene he might adopt a more expansive and 
leisurely manner than in the heat of action.’”® 

Dryden himself thought that such similes should be used to 
heighten style and that they should be excluded from dialogue, which 
must be more quick-paced: “‘Similitudes . . . are not of the nature of 
dialogue; . . . a metaphor is almost all the stage can suffer, which is a 
kind of similitude comprehended in a word. But this figure has a con- 


* Works, x, 97. 

7 Lives, 1, 246. 

* Reuben A. Brower, ““Dryden’s Epic Manner and Virgil,’’ PMLA, Lv (1940), 122. 
* Brower, p. 127. 
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trary effect in heroic poetry; there it is employed to raise the admira- 
tion, which is its proper business.” One passage in particular shows 
how he has used a series of heroic similes to give the satire of the First 
Part epic stature, to make it (as Scott says) more like a stroke of light- 
ning than a branding iron." To the Wolf and the Fox Dryden exclaims: 


Yet your victorious colonies are sent 

Where the north ocean girds the continent. 
Quickened with fire below,” your monsters breed 
In fenny Holland, and in fruitful Tweed; 

And, like the first, the last affects to be 

Drawn to the dregs of a democracy. 

As, where in fields the fairy rounds are seen, 

A rank sour herbage rises on the green; 

So, springing where these midnight elves advance, 
Rebellion prints the footsteps of the dance. .. . 
So fulsome is their food, that flocks refuse 

To bite, and only dogs for physic use. 

As, where the lightning runs along the ground, 
No husbandry can heal the blasting wound; 

Nor bladed grass, nor bearded corn succeeds, 

But scales of scurf and putrefaction breeds; 

Such wars, such waste, such fiery tracks of dearth 
Their zeal has left, and such a teemless earth. 
But, as the poisons of the deadliest kind 

Are to their own unhappy coasts confined; 

As only Indian shades of sight deprive, 

And magic plants will but in Colchos thrive; 

So presbytery and pestilential zeal 

Can only flourish in a commonweal. (I, 206-15, 221-34) 


The similitudes in the Second Part are appropriately introduced in a 
lofty and “magnificent” passage about the Catholic Church.” Of the 
two in the Third Part, the first, describing James’ mercy, is probably 


10 Works, XIv, 190. 

"! Works, x, 98. 

® Scott, with Saintsbury’s tacit assent, censures the “poetry of these lines.”” He 
questions “whether fenny Holland and fruitful Tweed, in other words a marsh and a 
river, could form a favorable medium for communicating the influence of the quickening 
fire below.”’ I rather think “below” simply means geographically south of the Scan- 
dinavian countries. Besides glancing at the fires of persecution, Dryden seems to 
allude to the same legend about monsters bred by fire that Keats used in his nonsense 
poem written on Ben Nevis, “Upon my life Sir Nevis.” 

3 The Hind and the Panther, 11, 499-514; 538-47. The first of these, borrowed 
directly from Paradise Lost (III, 217-26), is the longest similitude in The Hind and the 
Panther. In a passage of lower style (III, 238) Dryden seems to echo (with heavy 
irony) the last line of Milton’s sonnet “On his Blindness”: ‘For silently they beg, 
who daily wait.” 
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the least appropriate and least effective in the poem; but the second 
supports the “boiling indignation” of Dryden’s reply to Stillingfleet’s 
accusations." 

There are other long comparisons or illustrations in the last two 
parts; but, in accordance with the more conversational tone, they are 
not cast into the form of the heroic simile. There is not such a lavish 
accumulation of detail, and the correspondence between the two 
terms of comparison is made more explicit. What might very well have 
been cast into the form of an heroic simile in the First Part becomes 
an argumentative illustration in the Second Part. For example, in con- 
tending that Scripture without tradition cannot settle disputes be- 
cause the dissenting parties base their arguments on Scripture itself, 
the Hind employs an elaborate legal comparison: 

. .. For suppose debate 
Betwixt pretenders to a fair estate, 
Bequeathed by some legator’s last intent; 
(Such is our dying Saviour’s testament:) 
The will is proved, is opened, and is read, 
The doubtful heirs their differing titles plead: 
All vouch the words their interest to maintain, 
And each pretends by those his cause is plain. 
Shall then the testament award the right? 
No, that’s the Hungary for which they fight; 
The field of battle, subject of debate; 
The thing contended for, the fair estate. (II, 373-84) 


Similarly, when the Hind illustrates her former friendship with the 
Panther, the materials of an heroic simile are relaxed into the phrases 
of ordinary speech: 


Now should they part, malicious tongues would say, 

They met like chance companions on the way, 

Whom mutual fear of robbers had possessed; 

While danger lasted, kindness was professed; 

But, that once o’er, the short-lived union ends, 

The road divides, and there divide the friends. (III, 49-54) 


Moreover, a shorter, nonheroic simile or metaphor is likely to fill a 
couplet or triplet in the First Part, a couplet or line in the Second Part, 
and simply a phrase or clause in the Third Part. 


“TIT, 267-76; 314-109. 
% For example: 
Why choose we then like bilanders to creep 
Along the coast, and land in view to keep, 
When safely we may launch into the deep? (I, 128-30) 
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Besides changes in number, form, and length, the tone of the 
images, as we proceed from part to part, tends to descend from the 
buskin to the sock. Figures in the last two parts are intended not to 
ennoble or provide a heroic vantage point for swift satiric sorties, but 
rather to illustrate and clarify an argument or to provide material for 
the acidulous innuendoes and insinuations that spice the conversation 
of the two disputants. Particularly noticeable is the lowered tone of 
certain images that appear in more than one part. For example, each 
part begins with an allusion to the Popish Plot of 1678. In the first 
two parts the onslaughts of the Whigs are compared to a hunt. But in 
the First Part there is a suggestion of a classical hunt: 


Yet had she oft been chased with horns and hounds, 

And Scythian shafts; and many winged wounds 

Aimed at her heart; was often forced to fly, 

And doomed to death, though fated not to die. (I, s-8)** 


The comparable figure in the Second Part might have been drawn 
from the English countryside: 


The toils were pitched, a spacious tract of ground 

With expert huntsmen was encompassed round; 

The inclosure narrowed; the sagacious power 

Of hounds and death drew nearer every hour. (II, 3-6) 


Furthermore, though “‘sagacious power” and the personification of 
death may be almost as lofty as the earlier figure, the metaphor is now 
taken up by the Hind as a vehicle of witty repartee—a characteristic 
feature of the last two parts: 


““As I remember,”’ said the sober Hind, 
“Those toils were for your own dear self designed, 
As well as me; and with the selfsame throw, 
To catch the quarry and the vermin too,— 
Forgive the slanderous tongues that called you so. 
Howe’er you take it now, the common cry 
Then ran you down for your rank loyalty. (II, 18-24) 





The way to please them was to make them proud 

Thus with full sails they ran upon the shelf. (II, 256-57) 

She turned the talk, avoiding that extreme, 

To common dangers past, a sadly-pleasing theme; 

Remembering every storm which tossed the state, 

When both were objects of the public hate. . . . (III, 34-37) 
The italics are mine. 
6 The periphrasis “winged wounds” for arrows has the “boldness of .. . ex- 

pression” that Dryden reserved for epic style (Works, xiv, 145). 
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The Hind’s agility in turning back the blow on her opponent (as well 
as her neat pun on the literal and colloquial meanings of “ran you 
down’’) reminds us that her epithet “‘sober” is not at all related to 
“dull.” Finally, in the Third Part, the initial metaphor for the plot is 
completely changed to that of the traveling companions beset by 
highwaymen (quoted above, in the preceding paragraph); the change 
is in harmony with the tendency throughout the last two parts to 
humanize the Hind and the Panther for purposes of disquisition and 
disputation. 

There is a similar variation of tone in the genealogies traced in the 
three parts. The First Part has a fairly dignified account of the 
ancestry of the Panther: 


Her house not ancient, whatsoe’er pretence 

Her clergy-heralds make in her defence; 

A second century not half-way run, 

Since the new honours of her blood begun; 

A lion, old, obscene, and furious made 

By lust, compressed her mother in a shade. (I, 347-52) 


We are, of course, left in no doubt that hers is only an “affectation of 
an ancient line” (I, 397); but it makes a decent appearance. The last 
line quoted might have been said of Jupiter. In the long genealogy of 
the Wolf, however, the high level of the style is simply a vantage point 


for sudden rapier thrusts of satire: 


Full many a year his hateful head had been 
For tribute paid, nor since in Cambria seen; 
The last of all the litter ’scaped by chance, 

And from Geneva first infested France. 

Some authors thus his pedigree will trace, 

But others write him of an upstart race, 
Because of Wicliffe’s brood no mark he brings, 
But his innate antipathy to kings. 

These last deduce him from the Helvetian kind, 
Who near the Leman lake his consort lined; 
That fiery Zuinglius first the affection bred, 
And meagre Calvin blessed the nuptial bed. 

In Israel some believe him whelped long since, 
When the proud sanhedrim oppressed the prince; 
Or, since he will be Jew, derive him higher, 
When Corah with his brethren did conspire 
From Moses’ hand the sovereign sway to wrest, 
And Aaron of his ephod to divest; 

Till opening earth made way for all to pass, 
And could not bear the burden of a class. 
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The Fox and he came shuffled in the dark, 

If ever they were stowed in Noah’s ark; 

Perhaps not made; for all their barking train 

The dog (a common" species) will contain; 

And some wild curs, who from their masters ran, 

Abhorring the supremacy of man, 

In woods and caves the rebel-race began. (I, 170-96) 


After the first resounding couplet, the swift drop to the petty bestiality 
of “litter” has the added force of surprise. The word “pedigree” 
maintains a nice balance between man and beast because it can be 
applied to either. A word like “ancestry” (which would fit the scansion 
almost as well) would harmonize with the “upstart race” of the next 
line, but would have no sympathetic vibrations with ‘“‘no mark he 
brings,’’ which is intended to suggest the colors and spots on the fur 
of animals (especially cattle and dogs) by which their pedigree may be 
confirmed. The Latinism “deduce” and the periphrasis “Helvetian 
kind” restore the appearance of a high tone; but the reality is laid bare 
with a neat slice in the next line, where licit and illicit are thrown 
together in “consort” and the pun on “Leman”; the human connota- 
tions of both these words are jarred by the dissonance of “‘lined”’ 
(applied almost exclusively to the copulation of animals)—which also 
sets the lofty ring of its rhyme word jangling. By this time we have 
learned what to expect after such decorous words as “affection” and 
“nuptial bed,” but the very sound of “‘whelped” adds to its sting. The 
placid elevation of the next six lines is only delicately disturbed by the 
irony of “higher” (with a literal meaning “earlier” and an ironic 
meaning “better,” ‘“‘more noble’), but the hated modern word 
“class” (a Presbyterian meeting) drops into the remote Old Testa- 
ment milieu with a rude splash. In the last lines Dryden steps down 
from his height and comes to the attack with more force, but not with- 
out dignity: the high and low are still in uncomfortable proximity in 
the periphrasis “barking train” and the compound “‘rebel-race.”’ This 
passage is a good example of the artful combination of heroic and 
satiric style which is characteristic of the First Part’* and which 

17 As in a “common denominator” and a “common slut.” 

18 This combination resembles mock-epic style; the important difference is that 
the true mock-epic permits practically no relaxation of the ironic tone, no dropping 
of the mask, whereas the heroic-satiric style makes its hits by quick, explicit descents 
to the vulgar and commonplace—descents in which the poet openly contemns and re- 
viles the subject of his satire. It is like the difference between The Rape of the Lock (in 


which there are no dabchicks) and The Dunciad (in which a very unmannerly Jupiter 
replaces the sylphs), or between the first forty lines of MacFlecknoe and the lines that 
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Dryden himself, referring to Boileau’s Le Lutrin, described as “the 
most beautiful and noble kind of satire. Here is the majesty of the 
heroic, finely mixed with the venom of the other, and raising the de- 
light which otherwise would be flat and vulgar, by the sublimity of 
expression.’”!® 

In the Second Part, however, when the Hind denies that the 
Panther has a claim to “the ambitious title of apostolic,” the genealogy 
is rigorously pruned to subserve an argumentative aim: 


Godlike descent! ’tis well your blood can be 

Proved noble in the third or fourth degree; 

For all of ancient that you had before, 

I mean what is not borrowed from our store, 

Was error fulminated o’er and o’er. .. . (II, 580-84) 


The fullness, dignity, and richness of the previous genealogies are 
completely absent; and it is fitting that they should be. The illustra- 
tion should not lead us away from the line of argument, and hence 
Dryden has made it ‘‘as plain and perspicuous as possibly [he] could.” 

The example from the Third Part is not precisely a genealogy, since 
the Hind is speaking, not of the ancestors, but of the “sons of Lati- 
tude” of the English Church. But the mention of “heralds” and “line” 
justify us in considering it as a parallel to the other passages: 


“Ah,” said the Hind, “how many sons have you, 
Who call you mother, whom you never knew! 
But most of them, who that relation plead, 

Are such ungracious youths as wish you dead. 
They gape at rich revenues which you hold, 
And fain would nibble at your grandame gold; 
Enquire into your years, and laugh to find 
Your crazy temper shows you much declined. 
Were you not dim and doted, you might see 

A pack of cheats that claim a pedigree, 

No more of kin to you, than you to me. 

Do you not know, that, for a little coin, 
Heralds can foist a name into the line? 

They ask you blessings but for what you have, 
But, once possessed of what with care you save, 
The wanton boys would piss upon your grave. (III, 144-59) 





introduce Epsom blankets, squeaking trebles, Pissing Alley, and morning toast. The 
mock-heroic poet, though always an enemy, consistently maintains the bland pretense 
of friendship. The heroic-satiric poet occasionally pretends to be a friend, so that he may 
declare his real enmity with greater effect. 

1” Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1900), 11, 107—108— 
hereafter cited as Essays. 
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We have now quite clearly come down to a vile and palpable world of 
fortune-hunting, cheating roués. The genealogies of the First Part 
suggest Homer; that of the Second, a Horatian epistle; that of the 
Third, Plautine comedy. 

Another frequent image, that of an estate, is also progressively 
transformed. There is only a brief and general reference to it in the 
First Part. Of Italy and Spain Dryden says: 


The Wolf, the Bear, the Boar, can there advance 
No native claim of just inheritance. (I, 293-94) 


In the Second Part we find the image expanded and treated in more 
detail, when (in a passage quoted above, p. 514) the “pretenders to a 
fair estate” gather for the reading of a will; it is used, in accordance 
with the predominately argumentative character of the Second Part, 
to provide a legal illustration. In the Third Part the estate becomes 
the dominant image (just as judicial and dynastic imagery predomin- 
ates in the Second Part). For example, the Hind later returns to the 
“rich revenues” cited just above: 


Your clergy’s sons their own in peace possess, 
Nor are their prospects in reversion less. (III, 378-79) 


She turns the image of an estate to another use when she tries to 
persuade the Panther to repeal the Test Act by pointing out that it 
was made by sectarian Whigs, no friends of the Church of England: 


Suppose some great oppressor had, by slight 

Of law, disseised your brother of his right, 

Your common sire surrendering in a fright; 

Would you to that unrighteous title stand, 

Left by the villain’s will to heir the land? (III, 710-14) 


We also see homelier aspects of the estate in the Third Part. We move 
out into the fields, as when the Hind tries to placate the Panther by 
assuring her that her possessions are safe: 


The laboured earth your pains have sowed and tilled, 

’Tis just you reap the product of the field: 

Yours be the harvest; ’tis the beggar’s gain, 

To glean the fallings of the loaded wain. 

Such scattered ears as are not worth your care, 

Your charity, for alms, may safely spare, 

For alms are but the vehicles of prayer. 

My daily bread is literally implored; 

I have no barns nor granaries to hoard. (III, 100-108) 


The setting of the fable of the Swallows is in the country, where they 
“stoop on rivers to refresh their wings” (III, 571) and where they were 
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“discovered by a sturdy clown,” who “headed all the rabble of a 
town, / And finished them with bats, or polled them down” (III, 
629-31). Finally, the line ‘“‘He took possession of his just estate” (III, 
916) is the basis for the allegory of the barnyard fable of the Doves, 
in which the estate, with its pigeon-house and chickenyard, is a 
symbol of England and its religious groups. 

Besides distinctions in imagery, we may also note in passing that 
the style of the First Part is elevated by persistent use of three rhetor- 
ical devices: apostrophe,” exclamation,” and rhetorical question.” 
These devices are of negligible frequency in the last two parts. In 
these parts, however, we find proverbs and sententiae™ and parentheti- 
cal remarks,” all of which are rare or nonexistent in the First Part and 
which tend to bring the language of the last two parts closer to collo- 
quial speech. 

The diction of the poem also tends to keep the parts distinct in 
style. The formal diction of the First Part ennobles its style. It con- 
tains Virgilian echoes: “The style of the opening section is more 
august, even showing traces of the formal diction which Dryden later 
used in his Virgil. We note, for example, such familiar phrases as 
‘vocal blood,’ ‘confess’d in sight,’ and ‘vital air.’ There are also, in the 
First Part, two further reminiscences of Virgilian lines.” Moreover, 
such periphrases as “‘wolfish crew,” “sylvan subjects,” or “furry 
spoils,” and such formal epithets as “bladed grass,” “bearded corn,” 
or “ferney heaths,”*” are common enough in the First Part, but 
extremely rare in the last two. 

On the other hand, witty repartee and sly innuendo, which Dryden 
considered to be features of a lower style not consonant with epic 
dignity, are characteristic of the conversation of the Hind and the 
Panther in the last two parts. Dryden censured Tasso roundly because 


* I, 64-78, 146-49, 150-53, 154-59, 197-211, 291-96. 

* I, 70-71, 197-98, 236, 329-30, 433, 443, 493-96. 

* I, 62-65, 79-88, 93-05, 105, 114-15, 128-30, 138-40, 145, 331-32, 373-74, 423, 
454-55, 481-82, 491-92. 

* Such as “All, as they say, that glitters, is not gold” (II, 215). See also III, 84- 
85, 1171. 

™* Such as “As evil tongues will ever speak the worst” (II, 26). See also II, 372, 
423, 624-25; III, 549, 591, 676, 724, 801-804, 907, 915, 980, 1040-41, 1190, 1285. 

*% Brower, pp. 135-36. The two further examples are line 354 (Aeneid, IV, 172) 
and lines 551-52 (Eclogues, IX, 53-54). 

* I, 235, 515, 267. 

7 I, 225, 555. 
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his epic is ‘full of conception, points of epigram, and witticism; all 
which are below the dignity of heroic verse; Virgil and Homer have 
not one of them.’”** The Second Part opens with a witty exchange that 
would do very well for a comedy, but hardly for writing with an heroic 
cast. The Panther offers the first polite stiletto thrust, remarking that 


some Catholic priests were killed during the excitement over the 
Popish Plot, 


While you, their careful*® mother, wisely fled, 

Not trusting destiny to save your head. 

For, whate’er promises you have applied 

To your unfailing Church, the surer side 

Is four fair legs in danger to provide; 

And whate’er tales of Peter’s chair you tell, 

Yet, saving reverence of the miracle, 

The better luck was yours to ’scape so well. (II, 10-17) 


This is the tone of a shapely debutante complimenting an aging beauty 
on her well-preserved figure. Innuendo sometimes takes the form of a 
sexual jibe, as in the Third Part, when the Hind continues after the 
comparison of the fortune-hunters (quoted above, p. 518): 


Your sons of latitude, that court your grace, 

Though most resembling you in form and face, 

Are far the worst of your pretended race; 

And, but I blush your honesty to blot, 

Pray God you prove them lawfully begot! (III, 160-64) 


Because of this change of tone at the beginning of the Second Part, 
Johnson’s citation of the last paragraph of the First Part as a decisive 
example of Dryden’s failure to keep “his resolution of heroic dignity’’*° 


is unjust. Scott agrees with Johnson on this point, quoting only the 
last four lines: 


Considering her a well-bred civil beast, 

And more a gentlewoman than the rest. 

After some common talk what rumours ran, 

The lady of the spotted muff began. (1, 569-72) 


The diction here is deliberately contrived to make the Hind and the 


*8 Essays, 11, 64. 

29 There is a triple-barbed play on this word, which may mean: (1) “careful of 
her own interests,” “selfishly prudent,” as in a “careful investor”; (2) “sorrowful,” 
as in Spenser’s “O careful verse”; and (3) “solicitous for the welfare of her flock,” as 
in a “careful pastor.” 

89 Lives, 1, 248. 
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Panther over into fashionable women of high society; and words such 
as “civil,” “well-bred,” ‘“‘gentlewoman,” “common talk,” and “muff” 
are deliberately chosen to lower the style to the level on which the 
Second Part begins. So, too, other words earlier in the last paragraph: 
“mannerly excuse to stay,” ‘“‘chat a while,” “forehead,” “‘counten- 
ance.”’ Dryden even prepares (some seventy lines before) for the trans- 
itional paragraph itself, with such phrases as “a meer mock-Queen” 
and “levées and couchées.” There are indeed passages in the First 
Part which are not at all heroic, such as this: 

Sign shall be substance, substance shall be sign. 

A real presence all her sons allow, 

And yet ’tis flat idolatry to bow, 

Because the Godhead’s there they know not how. (I, 413-16) 


But such a bare argumentative style is not the prevailing manner of 
the First Part, as it is of the Second. 

Moreover, the conversation of the Second and Third Parts is 
peppered with colloquial phrases, such as “to be sure” and “God 
knows,” which have no place in the First Part. These parts have the 
ring of spontaneous speech rather than the measured gravity of a 
formal oration. When Dryden imagines the reaction in the pigeon- 
house to Chaunticleer’s matutinal outburst, he catches the tone 
superbly: 

Beast of a bird, supinely when he might 

Lie snug and sleep, to rise before the light! 

What if his dull forefathers used that cry, 

Could he not let a bad example die? (III, 1013-16) 


We might well be eavesdropping on a gay blade of the Restoration 
spending his first hangover in the country. 

The diction of the last two parts, in keeping with the lower 
style, also admits of colloquial words (“‘stager,” “‘goggling’®) and 
phrases (“To make himself a saver’), jargon of science (“‘digits,’”™ a 
unit used to measure eclipses), and terms from specific trades and pro- 
fessions (‘‘disseised”™ from law, “mackerel gale,” “spooms’® from 
sailing). Though Dryden, in the preface to Annus Mirabilis, defended 
the use of nautical terms in heroic description, he had probably 


% TIT, 497 (“ ... An old hand. Also occasionally of animals’”—OED, Stager, tb), 
1207 


* III, 344 (“To insure against or compensate for a loss’ —OED, Saver, 2). 
® II, 600. 

* TI, 711. 

* IIT, 96, 456. 
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changed his mind as early as 1671, when he wrote the “Essay of 
Heroic Plays,” and he certainly had by 1697.* 

Although all the allusions to classical epic poetry occur in the last 
two parts, they do not raise the style of these parts to a heroic level, 
but rather serve to enliven the dialogue between the two ladies, who 
are often more clever than candid. Only one of these allusions occurs 
in a narrative passage: “The closing scene of the Second Part was 
copied from the seventh book of the Aeneid.’’*” Even here, the scene in 
the Aeneid is unusually humble. All the rest occur in dialogue. There 
is not much elevation of style when one of the two ladies, who are 
agile and well-read disputants, illustrates a point with a line from 
Lucan or a well-known maxim from Virgil. At one point, these epic 
allusions become the vehicle of repartee: the Panther’s elaborate paral- 
lel from the Aeneid (III, 766-80) is countered by a stinging rejoinder 
borrowed from Homer: 


Immortal powers the term of Conscience know, 
But Interest is her name with men below. (IIT, 823-24) 


Such exchanges Dryden would probably have classified as “‘turns on 
thoughts,” concerning which he remarked: “The epic poem is too 
stately to receive these ornaments.’’** 

Finally, the stylistic distinction of the three parts is borne out by 


the versification. There is great metrical variety within each part, with 
respect to caesural placement, substitution, and the use of alexandrines 
and triplets. For instance, the two fables in the Third Part are quite 
different metrically. But if the variety within each part is kept in 
mind, we may point out and exemplify some metrical features of each 
part as a whole. The First Part is distinguished from the other two 
(especially the Second) by a heavy concentration of caesurae in the 
fourth- to sixth-place interval. In the following table of caesurae and 
run-on lines, a sample from Dryden’s translation of the Aeneid is 
included for the sake of comparison.** 


% Works, Xv, 226-27. 

57 Brower, pp. 135-36. 

38 Works, XIv, 209. 

3* Two examples will serve to explain the table. The numbers “4: 40.3” under 
“First Part’? mean that, in the 344 lines taken from the First Part, 40.3% of the 
caesurae follow the fourth syllable of a line. The number “15.7” after ““Run-on lines” 
means that 15.7% of the 344 lines taken from the First Part are run-on. The lines from 
The Hind and the Panther on which these percentages are based are: I, 1-105, 190-307, 
452-572; II, 1-107, 250-350, 541-55, 663-722; III, 16-172, 218-319, 427-638, 667- 
824, 906-1006, 1108-1220. 
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FIRST PART AENEID SECOND PART THIRD PART 


(344 lines) (150 lines) (373 lines) (843 lines) 
% 0 % 
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15. 
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16. 
16. 
A. 
4. 
°. 
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a, 
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Run-on 
lines: 15-7 14.0 , 9.4 


Caesurae following the sixth syllable (especially after Milton, who 
has a relatively large number of them) were considered to be suitable 
to majestic or heroic verse.*® And relatively frequent enjambement 
causes the verse paragraphs of the First Part to echo (however dis- 
tantly) the rolling eloquence of Virgil and Milton.” In the last two 
parts (especially the Second) there is a tendency to scatter the cae- 
surae more equally throughout the line. And, though the Third Part 
resembles the First in its large number of sixth-place caesurae, it is 
distinguished from both the other parts by a greater number of 
pytrhic,® and a smaller number of spondaic,® substitutions. 

Poetry, of course, should be neither written nor read by the statis- 
tical method. Rows of percentages, though they are conveniently 
brief and palpable and though they offer some guarantee that certain 
features of versification are really characteristic of a whole part of a 
poem, will not carry us very far toward an appreciation of the verse 
movement itself. For this reason, three passages may be taken to 
exemplify the traits described in vacuo by percentages, and may be 
called (in some manner) representative of each of the three parts. It is 


“ Walter J. Bate, The Stylistic Development of Keats (New York, 1945), pp. 72- 
74, 208. 

“ The progressive decline in the number of run-on lines is noteworthy in the light 
of Brower’s remark about the verse of Dryden’s later heroic plays: “The whole move- 
ment of the verse is improved over that of the preceding plays. It is more sonorous 
and more stately; the rhythmical groups are more varied, a single group extending 
over five or six lines, as in Virgil” (p. 124). 

® I: 8.6%; IL: 8.9%; II: 10.7%. The percentages are based on the total number 
of feet in the sample passages listed above in note 39. 

@T: 2.4%; Il: 2.8%; III: 1.8%. 
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not surprising (though unfortunate) that short passages do not in- 
corporate all of a particular set of traits. 

As an example of the heroic verse of the First Part, here are some 
lines introducing and describing the Wolf: 

The bear, | the boar, | and L every savage name, 

Wild i in effect, | though i in 1 appearance tame, 

Lay waste thy woods, | destroy thy blissful bower, 

And, | muzzled though they seem, | the mutes devour. 

More haughty than the rest, | the wolfish race — 

Appears | with belly gaunt, } and famished face; 

Néve er was $6 deformed a beast of grace. 

His Tagged tail | betwixt his legs | he wears, 

Close clapped for shame; | but his rough crést he re&rs, 

And pricks up his pitdestinnting ears. (I, 156-65) 
The last line derives its magnificent scorn not only from its explosive 
alliteration and its artful combination of human and animal traits, 
but also from its run of short syllables (the more unusual because not 
characteristic of the First Part) following lines whose movement is 
rather slow and stately because of enjambement and fourth- and sixth- 
place caesurae. Even metrically, Dryden assumes an heroic stance for 
satiric purposes: the swift thrust of the last line has the added force of 
surprise because of the august pace of the verses preceding it. 

An example from the Second Part will serve to illustrate how 
caesurae in the fifth place and near the beginning and end of the line 
bring the verse nearer the cadences of prose. The Hind explains that 
the writing of the Apostles was intended only as complementary to 
oral instruction: 


§o, great physicians cannot alla attend, 
But some they > visit, | and to some they sénd. 
Yet all those letters | were jet writ td al; 
Nor first intended but occasional 
Their absent sérmons; | nor, if they cntain — 
All neédful doctrines, | are those ddctrines plain. 
Cc learnéss | by fréquént preaching must be ae 
T They writ but séldom, | but t they daily taught. . 
A guide was therefore needful, l therefore made; 
And, | if appointed, | sure to be obeyed. 
T has, | with due reverénce tS the” apostles’ writ, 
y which my sons are taught, l to which submit, 
I think, | those tritths, | their sacréd works contain, 
The Church alone | can certainly explain . 


(II, 336-43, 349-54) 
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Argumentative links like “and” and “thus” at the beginning of the 
line are one reason why the “plain and perspicuous” Second Part has 
such a large percentage of first-place caesurae. 
The ripple of pyrrhic feet more or less characteristic of the Third 

Part can be heard in the following lines from the Fable of the Doves: 

The patron, | as in reason J thought it hard + 

To sée this inquisition in his yard, 

By which the sovereign | w as of subjects’ use debarred. 

All gentle means he tried, | which might withdraw —> 

The" effécts | 3f so unnatural a law; 

But still the dove- house dbstinately stood 

Déaf to, their own, | and to th their neighbours’ good; 

And which was worse, yl if dny worse could Be, 

Repented of their boasted ley “alty; : 

Now made the champions of & a cruel cause, 

And drunk with fumes of popular applause: 

For those whom God to ruin has désigned, ‘ 

He fits for fate, | and first destroys their mind. (III, 1082-94) 


The versification of the poem is also increasingly relaxed by a 
greater freedom in the use of alexandrines and triplets. The number of 
single alexandrines and triplets increases as the poem progresses. 
Moreover, the ratio of triplets-with-alexandrine to ordinary triplets 
grows throughout the poem, until in the fables there are about 50% 
more triplets-with-alexandrine than ordinary triplets. Series and com- 
bination of triplets, triplets-with-alcxandrine, and couplets, become 
more and more frequent and complex, sometimes almost producing 
the effect of stanzaic verse rather than couplets. 

We may conclude, then, that the imagery, diction, allusions, and 
versification of The Hind and the Panther show Dryden’s prefatory 
remarks about the styles of the parts to be more than a fortuitous 
afterthought. They rather represent a preconceived plan adequately 
executed in the poem itself. In fact, one wonders if he did not have his 
eye on the long-standing tradition of three oratorical styles—a tradi- 
tion that began with Aristotle’s Rhetoric, underwent certain modifica- 
tions in the hands of such authorities as Cicero and St. Augustine, and 
was certainly well known in the Renaissance. It turns up, for example, 
in Wilson’s The Art of Rhetoric.” These authorities by no means concur 

See III, 670-91, 710-27. 

“Tan Jack, in Augustan Satire (Oxford, 1952), discusses various stylistic levels 


in the satire of the Restoration and eighteenth century, ranging from the “low’’ satire 
of Hudibras to the “witty heroic” satire of Absalom and Achitophel. His mention of 
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on the precise nature of the three styles, but they would generally 
agree that there is a high, quasi-heroic style for grandeur and sub- 
limity, a plain style for instruction and argumentation, and a mixed 
or middle style for effects lying somewhere between the two extremes. 
Most of them would also agree that any one of the styles is very rarely 
to be used in a pure form, since most subjects will require some ad- 
mixture of the other two, and that the style of a speech may be said to 
be the predominant one of the three. But whether or not Dryden was 
thinking of the three traditional styles, he has woven together the 
styles of his poem so that each part makes its tonal variations from a 
fundamental key. This blending of styles is, in fact, a distinctive ex- 
cellence of The Hind and the Panther. It gives the poem a unique place 
among Dryden’s major poems. For, though Religio Laici is a more 
uniformly perfect poem, it has neither the stature nor the variety of 
The Hind and the Panther; and Absalom and Achitophel, though it has 
as much or more stature, is considerably less various in style. The 
Hind and the Panther is the most flexible poem of an eminently 
flexible poet. Religio Laici is a wonderful aria; Absalom and Achitophel 
is a magnificent chorale; The Hind and the Panther combines the tech- 
niques of both to form a superb oratorio. 





the interest of the Augustans in the three styles (pp. 6-7) tends to corroborate that 
Dryden meant what he said about the styles of The Hind and the Panther, though this 
poem is not among those Mr. Jack discusses. 





MILTON’S SAMSON AS THE TRAGIC 
HERO PURIFIED BY TRIAL 


Ann Gossman, Texas Christian University 


In synthesizing Christian spirit and classical form in Samson A gonistes, 
Milton had to reconcile two concepts of a hero: the good man who 
repents of his sins and achieves through martyrdom a spiritual victory, 
and the superior person who suffers beyond his deserts because of a 
tragic flaw. One means of reconciling the two concepts was to treat 
the tragic flaw as sin. Since Aristotle’s precepts about the hero and his 
flaw have been influential in stimulating much comment and criticism, 
they may serve as the starting point for a discussion of the tragic flaw. 

In Aristotle’s discussion, in the thirteenth section of the Poetics, of 
the sort of hero who can arouse pity and fear, the hero is said to be 
“not superlatively good and just, nor yet one whose misfortune comes 
about through vice and depravity; but a man who is brought low 
through some error of judgment or shortcoming.”' When a superla- 
tively good man suffers, we are merely shocked, and when a wicked 
one is punished, his wickedness alienates our sympathy; but when a 
person not too unlike ourselves suffers disproportionately, we feel both 
fear and pity. 

What flaw should this hero have? Hamartia was at first an error, 
literally a bad shot, not an offense against God.? Yet even the Greeks 
extended hamartia to mean a moral and intellectual failure of insight, 
or what Cooper calls “blindness of heart”—the fault of Achilles in his 
anger, Adam and Eve in their disobedience, and Macbeth in his ambi- 
tion. Yet to make “blindness of heart’ or even intellectual or moral 
failure the universally valid explanation of the flaw would be to extend 
a good theory too far; for Aristotle’s discussion of hamartia should not 
be taken as a universal rule, and it does not apply to all of Greek trag- 
edy. In Oedipus Rex, for instance, the flaw seems to be an error that 
implies neither intellectual weakness nor moral guilt. Such a statement 
does not contradict the assumption that Aristotle believed tragedy has 
an ethical purpose; it means that heroes may be involved in terrible 


' Lane Cooper, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry (New York, 1913), p. 40. 
* R. W. Livingstone, Greek Idecls and Modern Life (Cambridge, Mass., 1935), 
P. 159. 
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and pitiable situations as a result of their unintentional violation of a 
moral order. 

No doubt Greene goes too far in the direction of purely aesthetic 
interpretation when he calls hamartia “‘the artistic device by which the 
action is brought to a crisis,’’* but he and Kitto are understandably 
eager to rescue Greek tragedy from the excessive Aristotelianism of 
the critics, including Aristotle. Such a definition of hamartia explains 
it no more than Bottom’s assurance that the Lion is only Nick Bottom 
explains the lion. For the moral bent of the characters is important 
whether or not the tragic flaw is sin, and whether or not poetic justice 
is secured. Most great tragic figures are morally nobler than average; 
few are saints so perfect as to preclude sympathy. Even so, it is wiser 
not to rule out the suffering of the innocent, for tragedy, as Edith 
Hamilton observes, depends rather on the greatness of the sufferer’s 
soul than on his innocence or guilt.‘ 

A few examples will illustrate the remarkable moral range of 
Greek tragic figures. Agamemnon, who is closest to the Hebraic sinner, 
commits Aybris by exalting himself more than a man should be ex- 
alted. Prometheus, on the other hand, is nobler and more innocent 
than the Zeus of Prometheus Bound. For his magnanimous service to 
humanity and his calm heroic magnitude of mind, he is cast down to 
Tartarus at the end of the play, although he must ultimately have 
been reconciled with Zeus. Few of Euripides’ characters are noble 
people marred by tragic flaws: Pentheus suffers too terribly for his 
hybris or cold rationality but is an unsympathetic character until his 
death; the once noble Hecuba becomes entirely brutalized through 
war; and both the passively virtuous Hippolytus and the weak 
Phaedra seem victims of a cosmic force. Sophocles did not always make 
use of the tragic flaw: Oedipus violates the tabu in ignorance; and 
Antigone, who freely accepts the consequences of her kind of loyalty, 
has no flaw that causes her doom. (Creon’s flaw causes his suffering, 
but he lacks the greatness of soul to overshadow Antigone, nor does he 
reveal at the end the wisdom that should be the fruit of his suffering.) 
Ajax, however, whose sense of injured merit drives him to attempt a 
mass murder and ultimately to kill himself, does exhibit hamartia; 
and in the Trachiniai both Hercules and Deianira suffer beyond their 
deserts, one for an intellectual error and the other for his infatuation. 


3 William Chase Greene, Moira: Fate, Good, and Evil in Greek Thought (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1944), Pp. 93. 
‘ Edith Hamilton, The Greek Way to Western Civilization (New York, 1942), p. 169. 
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That Milton was aware of the requirements of classical and post- 
classical criticism is evident from the drama itself. He even considers 
the supposed requirement of the hero’s rank—in order to refute it. 
According to W. R. Parker, Milton may have thought that “even a 
Judge of Israel could not be considered a ruler in the sense that 
Oedipus and Agamemnon were rulers’ because, for one thing, Israel 
was then under Philistine sway. The Geneva Bible in its commentary 
on Judges offers a more profound explanation: 


So... he raised up from time to time . . . such as should deliver them... . 
And these deliverers the Scripture calleth Iudges, because they were exe- 
cutors of Gods Iudgements, not chosen of the people or by succesion, but 
raised up as it seemed best to God for the goverance of his people. 


Samson was not, properly speaking, Israel’s judge, but her deliverer. 
Milton was not concerned with the rule of earthly kingdoms, but the 
inner rule of virtuous reason over the passions. Hence the Chorus 
explains: 

By how much from the top of wondrous glory, 

Strongest of mortal men, 

To lowest pitch of abject fortune thou art fall’n. 

For him I reckon not in high estate 

Whom long descent of birth 

Or the sphear of fortune raises; 

But thee whose strength, while vertue was her mate, 

Might have subdu’d the Earth, 

Universally crown’d with highest praises. (S.A., ll. 167-75)*® 


Into this definition of “high estate” Milton also assimilates the medi- 
eval conception of the subject of tragedy. 

If spiritual blindness was not the hamartia of Oedipus, it was surely 
the flaw of Samson. Here, although the aesthetic principle could 
govern the choice of a noble hero with a tragic failing, the nature of the 
failing would have to be defined according to Milton’s Christian ethics. 
It could not be the result of failure to attain the mean in conduct, in 
Aristotelian terms, even though Milton frequently uses a kind of 
Christianized Aristotelianism in defining ethical virtues in his Christ- 
ian Doctrine. It surely could not be mere error. 

For Milton’s hero the tragic flaw was failure in the quest for spirit- 


5 W. R. Parker, Milton’s Debt to Greek Tragedy in Samson Agonistes (Baltimore, 
1937), Pp. 112. 

6 Quotations from Milton’s poetry are taken from The Poetical Works of John 
Milton, ed. H. C. Beeching (London, 1952). Prose is cited from Milton’s Works, ed. 
F. A. Patterson, Columbia Edition (New York, 1931-38). 
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ual perfection, failure to give the highest loyalty to the supreme value. 
For Milton, this value was God. Since Milton consistently treats sin 
as the failure of right reason, of intellect and of will, Samson’s flaw can 
be termed both intellectual and ethical. This treatment can likewise 
be observed in Paradise Lost. It is an oversimplification of the fall of 
Adam and Eve to say that Eve fell because her reason was deceived, 
whereas Adam, though informed by his reason that he was choosing 
wrong, nevertheless also fell, by his own erring will. Eve was deceived 
by Satan’s false appearances and by his sophistries, it is true; yet it 
was partly her willingness to be deceived, her will for power, that 
caused her to forget that she had the knowledge of good. And Adam 
reasoned falsely when he valued Eve more than God, for he did not 
think about God at all when he sinned. Probably Milton is closer to 
Aquinas and to Plato than he is to Augustine when he stresses reason 
more than will: 


But God left free the Will, for what obeyes 

Reason is free, and Reason he made right 

But bid her well beware, and still erect, 

Least by some faire appeering good surpris’d 

She dictate false, and misinforme the Will 

To do what God expressly hath forbid. (P.L., IX, 351-56) 


An excellent explanation of this “‘right reason” is given by Douglas 
Bush:? 


Right reason is . . . not a dry light, a nonmoral instrument of inquiry. Neither 
is it simply the religious conscience which distinguishes man from the beasts 
and which links man with man and with God. This faculty was implanted by 
God in all men, Christian and heathen alike, as a guide to truth and conduct. 
Though its effectual workings may be obscured by sin, it makes man, in his 
degree, like God; it enables him, within limits, to understand the purposes 
of God. 


In Samson the lack of wisdom is emphasized as well as weakness: 


O impotence of mind, in body strong! 

But what is strength without a double share 

Of wisdom, vast, unwieldy, burdensom, 

Proudly secure, yet liable to fall. (S.A., ll. 52-55) 


For this weakness Samson blames only himself, for, as he tells Dalila, 
weakness is no excuse: “‘All wickedness is weakness.’’ Samson recog- 
nizes that it was his obligation not to profane 

The mystery of God giv’n him under pledge 

Of vow, (S.A., ll. 378-79) 


7 Douglas Bush, Paradise Lost in Our Time (New York, 1948), p. 37. 
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and he knows that he had sufficient knowledge to be on guard against 
the treachery of a Philistine woman. This knowledge, indeed, he had 
gained from experience: 


did not she 
Of Timna first betray me, and reveal 
The secret wrested from me... ? (S.A., ll. 382-84) 


Milton is at some pains, however, to dignify what in the Bible does 
not seem a very lofty failing in a hero who even there does not appear 
an especially noble character. What he is doing in Samson Agonistes, 
as in Paradise Lost, is relating one type of sin to another and relating 
all the sins involved to a false sense of values. In the fall of Adam and 
Eve, an act that seems in itself too trivial to be blamed as sin, the 
plucking of an apple, is invested with significance through the com- 
mand of God, and attended with a number of complicated sins, 
among them disobedience, through the attitudes of Adam and Eve 
that accompany their eating the apple. Not the act itself, but the 
agent’s state of mind, marks the act as sinful. 

Likewise Samson is guilty of more than one sin. Pride is involved in 
his fault, for he admits that he was too proudly secure in his own 
strength to be sufficiently humble before God or sufficiently alert to 
keep His slight prohibition: 

But I Gods counsel have not kept, his holy secret 


Presumptuously have publish’d, impiously, 
Weakly at least, and shamefully. (S.A., ll. 497-99) 


Here the qualification “‘Weakly at least’ seems a truer explanation 
than the idea of pride or hybris. Yet Milton has Samson explain why 
he was weak or blind, why he did not use his intelligence to see through 
Dalila’s ‘‘weakest subtleties” and specious charms to her real duplic- 
ity. It was not, as Samson once almost protests, that God had with- 
held from him the wisdom that He ought to have bestowed in propor- 
tion to Samson’s strength, but that Samson had become too proud: 


Fearless of danger, like a petty God 

I walk’d about admir’d of all and dreaded 

On hostile ground, none daring my affront. 

Then swoll’n with pride into the snare I fell 

Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trains, 

Softn’d with pleasure and voluptuous life. (S.A., ll. 529-34) 


This is the failure that J. H. Hanford calls classical hybris and 
compares with the fault of Marc Antony, who “struts to his destruc- 
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tion.”’* Yet the Aristotelian mean between excessive pride or conceit 
and the deficiency, being too poor in spirit, was magnanimity in the 
special sense of justifiable pride—claiming one’s due of honor (Ethics, 
IV, iii). The Christian, by contrast, was expected to renounce more than 
excessive pride. In Henry Osborn Taylor’s words,’ 


Self-control, measure, limit . . . were the principles of the antique; the Chris- 
tian spirit broke through them all. . . . Its profound spirituality . . . had not 
the clarity of classic limitation.... Classic self-control meant measure, 
nothing in excess. Christian self-control ... knew no measure; of what it 
condemned it could not have too little, of what it approved it could not have 


enough. . . . It had its own universal principle of proportionment . . . love of 
God. 


When Milton defines pride and magnanimity and humility, it is 
clear that the Christian ethical values have transformed the Aristote- 
lian ethical system, but Milton still uses the Aristotelian ethical frame- 
work to secure the clarity of the classical structure. When he discusses 
man’s duty to his neighbor, he defines magnanimity as accepting or 
refusing honors according to “a regard for our own dignity rightly 
understood.” Likewise the angel Raphael, defining Adam’s proper 
attitude toward Eve, advises him to show “self-esteem, grounded in 
just and right.”’ Yet this quality is, and is not, the Aristotelian virtue. 
In Milton’s ethical scheme, the excess is ambition, seeking one’s own 
glory, or pride, which is overevaluation of oneself, and the deficiency 
is pusillanimity, e.g., Saul’s reluctance to be king (Christian Doctrine, 
Columbia Edition, xvi, 245-47). The extremes certainly sound 
Aristotelian. 

Yet man’s own dignity, rightly understood, cannot be defined 
apart from man’s relation to God. Adam himself had dignity because 
he was created in the image of God. And Milton’s comments on pride 
and humility in that section of Christian Doctrine defining man’s 
duties to God are considerably less Aristotelian. There the virtue to be 
sought is humility, “that whereby we acknowledge our unworthiness 
in the sight of God.” Man cannot arrogate any merit to himself. 
Absolute humility before God characterizes the “poor in spirit” who 
will be blessed. Of this humility man cannot have too much; for when 
Milton tells us what is opposed to it, he abandons the Aristotelian 


8 J. H. Hanford, “Samson Agonistes and Milton in Old Age,”’ Studies in Shake- 
speare, Milton, and Donne (New York, 1925), p. 184. 

* Henry Osborn Taylor, The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages (New York, 
1903), Pp. 5-6. 
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scheme. There is no excess, but only “false or superstitious humility,” 
by which he seems to imply, in his illustration, Roman Catholic 
mortification of the flesh. The deficiency, or rather, the quality which 
is its antithesis, is pride—pride toward God. One is condemned for 
that, “‘because he gives not God the glory” (Christian Doctrine, xvi, 
65-67). 

Samson failed, not in being too arrogant toward his neighbors—for 
he ought to have had more honor in Israel, and he should have asserted 
his rightful authority over Dalila—but in arrogance before God, 
instead of absolute humility. This failure is allied with lust and sloth, 
which in his regeneration Samson must overcome, just as he must 
manifest humility, faith, and a proper sense of his own dignity—as 
God’s chosen servant. The regeneration, then, must be the counter- 
part of the sin, which was more complex than classical hybris. Because 
Samson had come to glory in his strength as his own when he should 
have dedicated it to God, because he was slothful when he should have 
been perpetually alert as God’s champion, because passion had en- 
slaved his manhood and blinded his reason, Samson made the wrong 
choice: in a casual, negligent act of weakness, he betrayed his God. 
Here, although Milton draws a parallel between Samson and similar 
offenders condemned by the “Gentiles in their Parables,” betrayal of 
God goes beyond Greek hamartia. It is betrayal of that loyalty to God 
which the Hebrews made intensely personal, and which Samson 
compares to betraying a friend’s secret; and it is also betrayal of an 
ethical principle, of the moral order. 

Thus Samson’s fault of pride differs from classical hybris and his 
sin is more drastic than the Greek Aamartia; but there is a sufficient 
parallel between sin and hamartia, pride and hybris, that Samson, who 
is an essentially noble man, and who remains magnificent if pathetic in 
his misery, is worthy of comparison with the Greek heroes. Here 
Milton has used the classical model for treating the hero’s character, 
the classical technique, but has transformed it through the Christian 
ethical evaluation. 

Furthermore, no spiritual pattern comparable to Samson’s sense 
of sin, repentance, and regeneration occurs in Greek drama. Like some 
of the Greek heroes, Samson learns wisdom through suffering, but he 
also learns it, as they do not, by overcoming temptation. Agamemnon, 
for instance, takes for himself the honors of a god, but the emphasis is 
not on his alienating himself thereby from the gods. Vengeance comes 
upon him, but not spiritual damnation, though he dies unregenerate. 
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Prometheus is alienated from Zeus, surely, but not through sin; and if 
his powerless widom and the blind power of Zeus are to be reconciled, 
it will not be through Prometheus’ saying, ‘‘Behold, I am vile, what 
shall I answer thee?”’ 

Possibly Milton alludes to Prometheus as well as Tantalus when 
he has Samson blame himself for revealing God’s secret: 


A sin 
That Gentiles in thir Parables condemn 
To thir abyss and horrid pains confin’d. (S.A., ll. 499-501) 


Yet one allusion, none too specific, gives us no clue to Milton’s inter- 
pretation of Prometheus, who was regarded in the medieval tradition 
not as a Satanic rebel but as the type of Christ. The parallels between 
Samson Agonistes and Prometheus Bound are almost entirely structural, 
and the motivation of the two heroes is so different that the one pos- 
sible point of likeness is neglible. 

Neither are Oedipus and Samson, though comparable in some ex- 
ternals, alike in spirit or in relationship to God. Oedipus, to be sure, 
blames himself and curses his mental blindness, but he laments the 
fact that he is a man accursed, a man who unwittingly has done an 
abhorrent deed. Even in Oedipus at Colonus, Oedipus, having learned 
wisdom through suffering, dies in calm and sanctity, not in spiritual or 
physical agony, and he has never ceased to affirm his innocence. 

The spiritual pattern in Samson Agonistes may best be understood 
by comparison, not with Greek drama, but with Milton’s Christian 
Doctrine, in which he treats temptation as part of God’s providence. 
Man may be tempted, he explains, either for evil or for good. God may 
withdraw His grace, present occasions for sin, or harden the heart and 
blind the understanding of the sinner through a temptation called evil 
from the standpoint of the sinner, not because it is unjust. Or He may 
tempt even the righteous to prove them, not for His own information, 
but to manifest their faith or patience (Christian Doctrine, xv, 87). 
Although it is this second kind of temptation that confronts Samson, 
he cannot be sure that it is not the first; he believes that God has sent 
Dalila to aggravate his shame. 

Temptation is the means of causing Samson to assert and manifest 
his virtue and intelligence and thereby to be regenerated. Milton calls 
regeneration the restoration of man not only to the use of his natural 
faculties of right judgment and free will, but the making anew of the 
inner man, re-created in God’s image and endowed with new super- 
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natural faculties of understanding, so that “‘the whole man is sanctified 
both in body and soul, for the service of God, and the performance of 
good works” (Christian Doctrine, xv, 366, 371). The regenerate man 
must first repent. When he perceives with sorrow that he has offended 
God by sin, he must humbly turn to God, trust in divine mercy, detest 
sin, and strive to follow righteousness. Through conviction of sin— 
possibly the result of chastisement—followed by contrition, confession, 
willing departure from evil, and positive conversion to good, man finds 
his way back to God. 

This redemption is possible only through Christ. It is clear from the 
Christian Doctrine that Milton believed that Christ’s sacrifice was 
sufficient to redeem all of the faithful, even those who were not able to 
know Christ. 

Samson must be included with these faithful, and he is allowed to 
earn this spiritual ransom or redemption, through patience and forti- 
tude, whereby, like the other saints, he is “his own deliverer.”” The 
physical ransom that Manoa offers is an inadequate physical substi- 
tute for it and is therefore to be rejected. Instead, Samson is redeemed 
by God and allowed to redeem his people. 

Through the visits of Manoa, Dalila, and Harapha, Samson is 
tried and purified, made ready for his last triumphant ordeal. It is 
possible to regard these visits as the three traditional Protestant 
temptations, as F. M. Krouse has pointed out,'® or as stages whereby 
he is restored to active virtue. It is also possible to consider them as 
Samson’s spiritual education, whereby his reason along with his 
virtue is not just schooled through suffering but manifested and con- 
firmed. Although the dialogues with the three visitors do not consti- 
tute the entire regeneration of Samson, they are the most important 
and dramatic part of it. 

Manoa’s skepticism about mortal strength is part of his present 
mistrust of God and man, and his pity for Samson is somewhat over- 
clouded with self-pity. If Samson had shared Manoa’s mood, he would 
never have recovered moral or physical strength but would have fallen 
into self-pitying apathy or even final despair of God’s mercy. Instead 
he recognizes the error of doubting divine providence and rejects both 
the pity and the skepticism. In confessing that he himself is to blame, 
he manifests self-knowledge. When Manoa deplores the worst of the 
dishonor, that Dagon will thereby be magnified and God blasphemed, 


‘°F. M. Krouse, Milton’s Samson and the Christian Tradition (Princeton, 1949), 
pp. 124-32. 
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Samson has the strongest inducement to abandon all hope of God’s 
mercy, but he is strong enough to submerge his own misery in the 
selfless confidence that God will assert His power against Dagon, 
though at this point Samson cannot so much as hope that he may be 
the instrument of God’s power. 

When Manoa, in a flash of superficial optimism, turns to the prac- 
tical matter of ransoming his son, it is as though Manoa, not God, were 
forgiving Samson, though Manoa means only kindness. Manoa is, in 
fact, most human, plausible, and, as the world judges, “reasonable.” 
Repentance, humility, and filial submission (to himself as well as God, 
perhaps) are admirable, but self-preservation imposes a limit of reli- 
gious rigorism. We recall that Milton almost always condemns ex- 
cessive asceticism, but there is a difference. 


Repent the sin, but if the punishment 
Thou canst avoid, self-preservation bids, (S.A., ll. 504-505) 


Manoa urges, forgetting that true contrition does not seek to avoid 
punishment. He then rationalizes Samson’s penance as voluntary 
suicide, almost, and his refusal of the ransom as pride or selfish 
perfectionism. And even more tempting than physical comfort for a 
man brutally mistreated is the suggestion that Manoa’s ransom is the 
way to reconciliation with God. But since Samson knows that this 
ransom is not the way to God’s pardon, he desires death instead. There 
is spiritual promise in Samson’s refusal, 

To what can I be useful, wherein serve 

My Nation, and the work from Heav’n impos’d, 

(S.A., ll. 565-66) 


as there is honor in his preference for earning his own bread even 
among the Philistines, though this form of political obligation will be 
set aside later in higher interests. Thus Samson has refused any 
rationalization that would equate the broad way and the green with 
the hill to heavenly truth, and the spiritual anguish that he next 
undergoes will lead not to the fruitless fulfilment of the death wish, but 
to the death of the old Adam which must precede regeneration. 

The interview with Dalila offers a number of complex temptations 
as well as a profusion of protested reasons for Samson’s intelligence to 
penetrate. Although her alleged reasons constitute the real trial and 
receive the major emphasis of this episode, she does seek to appeal to 
the lust and weakness that were part of Samson’s undoing. Her 
beauty, not visible to Samson, is described by the Chorus and doubt- 
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less remembered; she is deliciously perfumed; and she seeks to touch 
his hand. Had she been able to make her fault seems less than wedlock 
treachery, she might have been appealing as a solicitous and submis- 
sive wife to one who had once uxoriously submitted. Feeling, perhaps, 
a touch of remorse, Dalila delicately declines her head ‘Like a fair 
flower surcharged with dew” and weeps only enough to moisten the 
edge of her veil; the reader, remembering Eve, with her tresses all 
disordered and her beautiful heartbroken plea for forgiveness, per- 
ceives at once Dalila’s superficiality; and Samson is not deceived. 
Dalila’s tactless attempt to avoid blame by accusing Samson of 
weakness is followed by a persuasive appeal: Samson should forgive 
her weakness in the hope that God would forgive Samson’s weakness. 
In spite of his belief that hatred of God’s enemies is a positive duty, 
Milton does allow Samson to dismiss her eventually with nominal 
forgiveness, but he shows that Samson is proof against this fallacious 
reasoning and will accept no easy pardon for himself. Nor does her 
protested “‘love”’ blind Samson to her lust, desire for power, and greed. 
Accused of criminal weakness and betrayal of her husband, Dalila 
next asserts her loyalty, if not to Samson, at least to her church and 
state. Indeed it is quite possible that, just as Clytemnestra murdered 
her husband for many reasons (hatred of Agamemnon, love for Aegis- 
thus, jealousy of Cassandra, and the vengeance due Iphigenia) but 
invoked a religious sanction, Dalila also acted against her husband for 
some wicked and some merely misguided reasons. Unlike Clytemnes- 
tra, she fails to perceive her most plausible reason at once and hence 
contradicts herself. Samson, rightly unconvinced by “feign’d religion, 
smooth hypocrisie,” urged so late, shows in his reply a sensitive under- 
standing of the right religious and political obligations and their true 
grounds. Even on the assumption that her false rationalizations are 
genuine, he tells her that a wife must put her obligation to her hus- 
band above her political obligations, and that a country or “gods” 
that would ask a wife to betray the law of nature deserve no obedience. 
It is proof of Samson’s intellectual recovery that he can be unmoved 
by Dalila’s fallacious arguments and capable of formulating lucidly a 
sound set of values. And it is proof of Samson’s moral immunity to 
sloth, lust, and sensual ease that he rejects Dalila’s offer to care for 
him at home. Throughout this intellectual contest Samson has kept 
his emotions in check despite the potentially violent mood that he 
reveals in dismissing her. At the end of their interview he avoids both 
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extremes, excessive violence and excessive meekness, and neither 
excuses her weakness nor blames her more than himself." 

Even as she goes she speaks beautifully of the reconciliation that 
might have been: 


I see thou art implacable, more deaf 
To prayers, then winds and seas, yet winds to seas 
Are reconciled at length, and sea to shore. (S.A., ll. 960-62) 


Perhaps she still fleetingly hopes that he may yield, for 


Sleep after toil, port after stormy seas, 
Ease after war, death after life does greatly please, 


and he had once been wearied out by her persistent importunities. 
These are the last notes of the Siren-song that “in pleasing slumber 
lull’d the sense” before she departs, saving face by reaffirming her 
patriotism and piety. 

So let her go, God sent her to debase me, (S.A., 1. 999) 


concludes Samson, who does not know yet that God sent her to try 
him, educate him spiritually by forcing him to use his reason, and 
hence to prepare him for new tests. 
When Harapha arrives, the interesting fact emerges that Samson 
has forgotten his loss of strength: 
I know no Spells, use no forbidden Arts; 


My trust is in the living God who gave me 
At my Nativity this strength. (S.A., ll. 1139-41) 


Not like a petty god, but like God’s champion, he offers battle. 
Whereas in the conversation with Manoa he never thought of himself 
as capable of still being God’s instrument, here he has returned to the 
role of God’s elect hero without seeming to be conscious either of his 
lamentable condition or of himself at all. When Harapha reminds him 
that God has abandoned him, he elicits Samson’s most positive decla- 
ration of faith and hope along with the awareness that he is being regen- 
erated. It is ironic that Manoa, pathetically wishing to help, should 
cause despair, whereas Harapha, selfishly wishing to cause Samson 
despair, should unintentionally help Samson to overcome his evils and 

4 Although I wrote this article before I had the opportunity to read Arnold 
Stein’s Heroic Knowledge (Minneapolis, 1957), my interpretation neither duplicates 
nor conflicts with Mr. Stein’s, which is concerned chiefly with Samson’s psychological 


development. I find in Dalila’s visit something more positive than Samson’s punish- 
ment and lesson in humility (see pp. 147, 175-76). 
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Acknowledge them from God inflicted on me 

Justly, yet despair not of his final pardon 

Whose ear is ever open; and his eye 

Gracious to re-admit the suppliant. (S.A, ll. 1170-73) 

Yet Samson must properly evaluate his former pattern of service of 
God and must comprehend perfectly his obligations to God and state. 
This understanding is manifested in his answer to Harapha’s charge 
that he is ““A Murtherer, a Revolter, and a Robber.”’ From the Philis- 
tine point of view, Samson had broken the league between the Hebrews 
and the Philistines. Samson replies that a nation conquered by force 
has the right to rebel and that he became hostile only after their 
hostilities toward him. Yet knowing that there must be some justifica- 
tion other than Philistine force, he urges a special religious obligation 
to obey God’s command given especially to him for the deliverance of 
Israel. Now Samson is ready for violent action, but Harapha is not. 
Only a bully and a coward could have brought Samson to the right 
sort of readiness for the final action without also causing an unworthy 
expense of his necessary energy. True strength has manifested itself 
against specious strength, for brute force, as Plato and Spenser also 
tell us, is but cowardice even when it seems courageous, unless it is 
joined with wisdom and righteousness. 
Samson now needs only an opportunity to display his newly won 


strength and virtue. His resolution and fortitude have impressed the 
Chorus: 


Oh, how comely it is and how reviving 

To the Spirits of just men long opprest! 

When God into the hands of thir deliverer 

Puts invincible might! (S.A., ll. 1268-71) 


Samson has redeemed himself in the sight of the Chorus as potential 
victor and saint, and he has only one step to take before martyrdom: 
he is given a summons which he must first reject and then accept. In 
refusing the Philistines’ command, he shows that he will obey his 
conscience though the result be martyrdom, and that he knows he 
must not use his consecrated gift of strength except in the service of 
God. In accepting only after he has felt some “‘rouzing motions” of a 
divine command to perform an extraordinary and honorable act, he is 
obeying God. Without knowing the particular details, he understands 
the significance of what he is about to do: 
Nothing dishonourable, impure, unworthy 


Our God, our Law, my Nation, or my self, 
The last of me or no I cannot warrant. (S.A., ll. 1424-26) 
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As Samson thus sums up his duty to God, his neighbor, and himself— 
to use the three categories of Milton’s ethics as set forth in the Chris- 
tian Doctrine—the Chorus, with new understanding, though with no 
knowledge of what is to follow, prays that he may serve the greater 
glory of God, and the audience knows that he will do so through both 
patient martyrdom and active service. Thus Samson, in going forth to 
quit himself “like Samson” and heroically finish a life heroic, not only 
suffers overwhelming catastrophe but also achieves moral victory; 
and with the calm, almost axiomatic Hellenic ending is the Christian 
consolation that Samson has earned immortal fame 


With God not parted from him, as was feard, 
But favoring and assisting to the end. (S.A., ll. 1719-20) 





Dorothy Durkee Miller, Kansas State University 


Milton has often been accused of having nothing but contempt for 
woman and of emphasizing her inferiority relentlessly. Thus, Grier- 
son calls him a “sore, angry, intolerant, and arrogant critic of women’! 
who “sets out to show that man’s chief enemies had from the first 
been two—the devil and woman.’” 

Now, although certain passages in Paradise Lost may be used to 
support these charges, others more than counteract them; and the 
poem taken as a whole hardly justifies them.* Indeed, it seems to offer 
a very different idea of Milton’s intellectual position with regard to 
woman, whatever his conduct may have been in his daily life.‘ In 
Paradise Lost Milton has given us a picture of woman in her first per- 
fection, which is interesting both in itself and also as part of his view of 
an hierarchical world. It is primarily this that I wish to consider. 
Just how far different in Milton’s mind woman became after the Fall, 
I find very hard to tell. But if “Paradise within” is regainable by 
obedience to the word of God, we may suppose that woman, as nearly 
as man, can approximate her original place. 

Thus Milton does not show us Adam and Eve as simply the care- 
free man and woman of a Golden Age, with its emphasis on happiness 
and idyllic ease, but rather as spiritual beings exercising freedom of 
will—the most significant philosophical principle underlying the 
poem—and suffering the consequences of both good and evil actions. 
In this way they are prototypes of the struggle that must take place 
in every man if the divine element is to subdue the satanic. Samuel 
Johnson was quite wrong when he wrote, “The reader finds no trans- 


1H. J. C. Grierson, Cross-Currents in English Literature of the XVIIth Century 
(London, 1948), p. 155. 

? Grierson, p. 161. Even James Holly Hanford, with all his understanding, says, 
“There is no gainsaying the fact . . . that the poet bears a grudge against woman as 
the perverse occasion of man’s entanglement” (A Milton Handbook, 4th ed. [New 
York, 1946], p. 213). 

* Passages that support my position are found throughout the Tetrachordon, The 
Works of John Milton, ed. Frank Allen Patterson et al. (New York, 1931), Vol. rv. 

* The complex psychological problem posed by his relations with his wives and 
daughters belongs, I think, to a quite different sort of study. 
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action in which he can be engaged, beholds no condition in which he 
can by any effort of imagination place himself.’”* 

Moreover, Milton did not set out to show that man’s chief enemies 
were the devil and woman. Eve is no mere symbol of evil, whose sole 
function is to be the temptress of Adam; she is a complete and care- 
fully drawn character. She is both real and ideal; less than Adam, per- 
haps, but fitting equally into a pattern of divine order. She too is 
made in the image of God and is partner in an ideal relationship estab- 
lished by Him. 

We see Eve most often through Adam’s eyes as the two enact for 
the first time the pattern of dream, imagined fulfillment, and disen- 
chantment. She is the answer to his request for a companion “‘fit to 
participate / All rational delight” (VIII, 390-91). Even when he 
wishes to impress Raphael with the extent of his understanding of his 
world by declaring that Eve is his inferior, he cannot help adding that 
“Greatness of mind and nobleness thir seat / Build in her loveliest” 
(VIII, 557—-58).®° Speaking to Eve directly, Adam reminds her of her 
equal share in that “Dominion giv’n / Over all other creatures that 
possess / Earth, Air and Sea” (IV, 430-32). He asserts the reciprocal 
nature of their relationship when he says, ‘“‘tender love enjoins / That 
I should mind thee oft, and mind thou me” (IX, 57-58).’ His only 
acknowledgment of the responsibility which is the significant token of 
his superiority slips in as unnoticed as a sigh: “Thy frailty and in- 
firmer Sex .. . / To me committed and by me expos’d” (X, 956-57). 

Nevertheless, many of the charges of degrading woman which 
are brought against Milton are based upon Adam’s later words, the 
critics apparently forgetting that they are spoken in anger by a char- 
acter in a drama. But Milton is not just Adam angry, though he may 
share the momentary bitterness of Adam’s cry, “thou Serpent.” 
To ascribe only the derogatory sentiments to him, therefore, while 
neglecting the numerous opposing ones, is both to misrepresent his 
thought and to ignore his dramatic intention and ability. 


5 Samuel Johnson, “Milton,” Lives of the English Poets, ed. George Birkbeck Hill 
(Oxford, 1905), 1, 181. 


5 Cf. IX, 896-99: 


O fairest of Creation, last and best 

Of all God’s Works, Creature in whom excell’d 
What can to sight or thought be form’d, 

Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet. 


7 See Milton’s metaphor of the Vine that “with her brings / Her dow’r the adopted 
Clusters, to adorn / His barren leaves” (V, 217-19). 
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That Milton himself believed the ideal relationship between the 
sexes had been one of near equality is shown in several places, as where 
Eve leaves the discussion between Adam and Raphael, though not 
“as not with such discourse / Delighted” (VIII, 48-49). More striking, 
though negatively expressed, is Eve’s punishment, “‘to thy Husband’s 
will / Thine shall submit, hee over thee shall rule” (X, 195-96).° 
Most notable of all, of course, is God’s appreciation of Adam’s need 
for a companion and his gift of Eve as “thy fit help, thy other self” 
(VIII, 450). Though there is in Eve that “which impli’d Subjection,” 
it is to be “requir’d with gentle sway,’ as it is to be “yielded with 
... modest pride” (IV, 307-10). Similarly, though “His fair large 
Front and Eye sublime declar’d / Absolute rule,” Adam explains to 
Eve that “force upon free Will hath here no place” (IX, 1174).'® 

Now let us consider one of the passages most often quoted in this 
controversy: 

For contemplation hee and valour form’d, 


For softness shee and sweet attractive Grace, 
Hee for God only, shee for God in him. (IV, 297-99) 


Here Eve’s softness is certainly in part physical; but the word may 
also be taken to refer to her gentleness. “Sweet attractive Grace” 
might be considered only a pleasing tribute to her beauty; but at least 
one critic finds that in this phrase “Eve is associated with evil” since 


“Sin preceded her as a possessor of ‘attractive graces.’ So it is not 
wholly out of place here, perhaps, to suggest that Grace is also a divine 
attribute and to recall that it was through Eve that Adam was saved 
from despair; and that, even more significantly, through woman came 
the means of man’s salvation.” Grace, for Milton, has many meanings, 


5 Cf. Milton, Works, tv, 79: “ .. . the wife, also, as her subjection is terminated 
in the Lord, being herself the redeem’d of Christ, is not still bound to be the vassall 
of him, who is the bondslave of Satan: she being now neither the image nor the glory 
of such a person, nor made for him, nor left in bondage to him.” 

* Cf. Works, tv, 76: “Nevertheless man is not to hold her as a servant, but receives 
her into a part of that empire which God proclaims him to, though not equally, yet 
largely, as his own image and glory.” 

10 Cf. “ .. . Man over men / He made not lord; such title to himself / Reserving, 
human left from human free” (XII, 69-71). 

" Edward Semple LeComte, Yet Once More (New York, 1953), p. 41. But the 
word “sweet” Milton “reserves, almost always, for music, for paradise, and for the 
originally perfect affection between Adam and Eve” (p. 16). 

” While I do not wish to give much weight to the vagaries of Milton’s habits of 
capitalization, it may be noted that, aside from its use as referring to God’s Grace, 
the word is capitalized only when used of Eve: VIII, 43, 61; IV, 298. 
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from the deceptive outward appearance that attracts men to evil to 
the divine gift that draws men’s souls to God. 

But what of the strange line, “Hee for God only . . . ” which has so 
often been quoted as proof of Milton’s belief in woman’s ignominious 
inferiority and which has been a moot point among his critics since 
Johnson first wrote that, according to Milton, ‘“‘woman [is] made only 
for obedience.” Actually it seems to mean only that Eve was created 
after Adam and for him. Adam is the “‘one intended first,’’ God’s crea- 
ture in His own image. But Adam, as he himself soon recognizes and 
as God has always known, is not complete. God’s intention is fully 
realized only after the creation of Eve, who is to strengthen the god- 
like elements in Adam. She is, in a sense, an addition, but a necessary 
one. In fact, for Milton the essential characteristic of God’s creation 
is its hierarchical arrangement, the order and harmony among the 
parts one of his most often and most beautifully expressed beliefs. In 
Paradise Lost he makes clear the beauty and justness of the relation 
of man to woman—“this golden dependence of headship and subjec- 
tion’’*—in which fulfillment of function is more important than posi- 
tion. True, Milton did not forget Adam’s precedence over Eve, but 
more important is his insistence on their mutual obligations, loyalty, 
and respect. He was even more concerned with their relationship than 
with their attributes as individuals, using its disruption as a sort of 
measuring stick for the loss which both suffered in the Fall. 

Milton is, of course, insistent that Adam shall not be subject to 
Eve, though perhaps what he is most interested to assert is that Wis- 
dom and Reason must hold first place.* Love “hath his seat / In Rea- 
son” (VIII, 590-91), comments Raphael as Eve had earlier said, 
“beauty is excell’d by manly grace / And wisdom, which alone is truly 
fair” (IV, 490-91). It is a genuine Miltonic touch thus to put praise of 
wisdom into the mouth of beauty and to have Adam, until that time 
a nominalist, recognize spiritual abstractions only after Eve’s appear- 
ance in his dream. 

When Eve says, “God is thy Law, thou mine: to know no more / 
Is woman’s happiest knowledge and her praise” (IV, 637-38), it is 

%8 Johnson, I, 157. 

“4 Works, Iv, 79. 

Works, 1v, 77: “Not but that particular exceptions may have place, if she exceed 
her husband in prudence and dexterity, and he contentedly yeeld, for then a superior 
and more naturall law comes in, that the wiser should govern the less wise, whether 
male or female.” 
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within the context of Adam’s explanation of Nature’s laws; and she 
knows, if we have forgotten, that Adam “is not merely her husband, 
he is the sum of all human knowledge and wisdom.””* Then, too, Eve 
loves Adam and is happiest when praising her loved one. We may even 
note a certain ambiguity in her words. She may mean either simply to 
acknowledge the vast extent of Adam’s knowledge or to indicate again 
her acceptance of her own role—‘‘she what was Honour knew / And 
with obsequious Majesty approv’d” (VIII, 509-10). When she con- 
siders that eating the apple may render her “more equal, and perhaps 

. . sometime / Superior” (IX, 824-26), she is feeling inferior for the 
first time. She has forgotten, for the moment at least, that in her own 
sphere she is “equal” to Adam in his. 

There is another passage that is sometimes cited by critics as 
evidence that Milton thought woman fit only to be a household 
drudge. I give more than is usually quoted because the context seems 
to me to be of particular significance. Adam says to Eve, 


Well hast thou motion’d, well thy thoughts imploy’d 

How we might best fulfil the work which here 

God hath assign’d us, nor of me shalt pass 

Unpraised: for nothing lovelier can be found 

In Woman, than to study household good, 

And good works in her Husband to promote. (IX, 229-34) 


Note that Eve has been considering the work of both and it is the 
whole plan, not just her ““‘woman’s share,”’ that Adam praises: the 
term includes all activities related to a home.'? When Milton com- 
memorated his own mother, it was for her charities, not her cooking. 

Though we may wish that Milton had insisted upon woman’s 
equality and let inequalities occur as they might, we need not con- 
demn him for his honesty in asserting his beliefs as he did. Particu- 
larly if we consider that by giving reason precedence over beauty and 
valor Milton was combating false standards of chivalry, we can better 
understand and appreciate his insistence on Eve as sharer of Adam’s 


%*C. S. Lewis, A Preface to Paradise Lost (London, 1949), p. 115. “Her humility 
is often misunderstood. We see her prostrate herself in spirit before Adam as an Em- 
peror might kneel to a Pope or as a Queen curtsies to a King” (p. 116). Milton, of 
course, suggests this comparison. When Adam smiles, it is “as Jupiter /On Juno 
smiles” (IV, 499-500). 

17 Cf. Works, tv, 88: “In matrimony there must be first a mutuall help to piety, 
next to civill fellowship of love and amity, then to generation, so to household affairs, 
lastly the remedy of incontinence.” 
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lot and as a responsible agent in her own right, representative of an 
ideal that women in general could find worth emulating."* 

Throughout Paradise Lost, Milton seems to have been interested 
in clarifying the relation of Eve to Adam. He was not charmed by 
foolish claims of equality, and if he did not find it easy to be entirely 
unambiguous, it is no wonder that in reconstructing his thoughts we 
are often puzzled. It is undeniable that he considered woman “the 
weaker vessel,”’ yet he saw the sexes as complementary. In Paradise 
Lost we see the foundation of his belief in their need for each other. 
There woman appears not only as intellectual—intellect may be 
easily led astray even by its own activity—but, more important, beau- 
tiful in inner virtue. 

Let us grant then Milton’s formulation of woman’s secondary rank 
in the hierarchical world as he conceived it. But he has not degraded 
her. He has come as near as possible to asserting her equality with 
man. He has praised her intellectual and spiritual gifts while at the 
same time recognizing the worth of her sexual role. He has refused to 
show her as incarnate evil and has pointed her out as the vessel of 
God’s grace and an instrument for man’s salvation. 


18 Cf. Paul Siegel, “Milton and the Humanist Attitude toward Women,” JHI, 
1 (1950), 44: “The Puritans and the humanists, by emphasizing the inferior status 


allotted to woman in the Bible, gave her a new freedom. She was no longer a being 
whose sole occupation consisted of being made love to, but a loyal help-mate.” 





ANTONY AND THE GAME OF CHANCE 


Michael Lloyd, University of Keele 


Plutarch’s Roman Fortune! is a planning goddess beneficent to Rome, 
because through Rome she will establish universal peace. Rome has 
been chosen to serve as ‘‘a maine pillar to sustaine the decaying state 
of the world, ready to reele and sinke downward; and finally, as a sure 
anchor-hold against turbulent tempests, and wandering waves of the 
surging seas.” Octavius is Fortune’s favoured instrument in this 
voyage to fixity out of dangerous flux: “for I reckon Cleopatra among 
the favours that Fortune did to Augustus, against whom, as against 
some rock, Antonius . . . should run himself, be split, and sink... . ” 
Here, as elsewhere in the essay, Plutarch maintains the concept of 
stability being reached, out of a state whose fluctuations are like 
those of the sea. Fortune shares none of these fluctuations: she is the 
steadfast pilot who guards her chosen across them. 

Shakespeare’s Octavius proclaims the peace to which Fortune has 
led Rome and the world. But Julius Caesar and Antony and Cleopaira’® 
depict the Rome of sealike instability that preceded peace. Shake- 
speare retains Plutarch’s sea images. Men are creatures afloat on “the 
Tide of Times.” Brutus shares Antony’s image: 

There is a Tide in the affayres of men, 

Which, taken at the Flood, leades on to Fortune: 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life, 

Is bound in Shallowes, and in Miseries. 

On such a full Sea are we now a-float, 


And we imust take the current when it serves, 
Or loose our Ventures. (IV. iii.248-54) 


These are the “surging seas” against whose “wandering waves” 
Rome must prove the world’s “‘anchor-hold.” But until Octavius’ 
ultimate triumph, Rome’s idea of her own fixity is an illusion. Shake- 
speare builds for her images of architectural or sculptural weight and 
solidity, only to shake, break, or fell them. Physically, “All the sway 
of Earth / Shakes like a thing unfirme.’’ Politically, Julius Caesar 
strides the narrow world like a colossus; but this god also can shake 


1 “Of the Romans Fortune,” Morals, trans. P. Holland, 1603 (edition of 1657), 
Pp. 515. 
? References are to the Variorum editions. 
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with fever, and must sit secure or he will be shaken. The ‘“‘Fortresse”’ 
of the triumvirate that succeeds him is a cracked edifice botched up 
first by the “Cyment” of fear, then by a domestic bond that proves 
too fragile to hoop its disruptive impulse. Alongside the Rome of ap- 
parently established fixity, Shakespeare shows the Rome that shakes, 
melts, or is fractured from within. Nor can a “triple Pillar of the 
world” that has not kept its “square” lead Rome to become “a maine 
pillar to sustaine the decaying state of the world, ready to reele and 
sinke downward.” For Antony shares this tendency to sink and turn 
into the sea, rather than act as a pillar against such subsidence. He 
would “Let Rome in Tyber melt, and the wide Arch / Of the raing’d 
Empire fall.” Caesar’s claim to be “‘fix’t” had been an irony of self- 
deception after his veering in the previous scene. So is Antony’s 
claim to be the “firm Roman” after a like veering, from the ambassa- 
dors to Cleopatra, from her to the ambassadors. This veering move- 
ment is that of Plutarch’s sea into which, without the protection of the 
goddess, all succumb. So Shakespeare recurrently reminds us that 
alongside the Rome of monumental stone stand the Tiber and the 
“Empire of the Sea.” 

Shakespeare’s fortune herself resembles the fluctuating sea. Ven- 
tidius believes in a purposive fortune like Plutarch’s. But Shakespeare 
does not choose to show her as such. 

Wisedome and Fortune combating together, 
If that the former dare but what it can, 
No chance may shake it. 
(Antony and Cleopatra, IT1.xiii.q6—98) 


Fortune here is not the planning goddess who brings stability to an 
unstable world, but the very “chance” that “shakes” it. The planners 
are those “high Powers / That governe us below.” To their instru- 
ments, ‘our Gods,” Pompey will submit; but not to fortune (IL.i.62; 
vi.6g-71). To Cleopatra, fortune is merely that “lucke” which they 
give to men to “excuse their after wrath” (V.ii.339). As such, it is not 
she who chose Octavius for a divine plan, but the gods who gave her 
to him. In so far as she has herself the power to givé, she gives irre- 
sponsibly, as a creature of moods: ‘‘Fortune is merry, And in this mood 
will give us anyting” (J.C., II1.ii.280-81). When the mood changes, 
she “‘offers blowes,” and is then to be scorned (A.C., ITI.xi.84). This is 
the “false Huswife’”’ with her ‘“Wheele”’; and though she is still 
associated with the sea, that is as a figure for what she is, not what 
she controls: 
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blow winde, swell Billow, 
And swimme Barke: 
The Storme is up, and all is on the hazard. 
(Julius Caesar, V.i.77-79) 


Shakespeare has dethroned her from the position of guardian pilot over 
the waves. She is simply, as Brutus describes her, the reward of the 
man whose own initiative in sea peril is timely. 

“Chance,” “hazard,” “lucke” are the names of a fortune who is 
not the controller of the element of flux, but that element itself. Yet 
Shakespeare retains for her the prominence in Roman affairs that 
Plutarch gave to the goddess. For the revolutions of her wheel and the 
fluctuations of her tides are the underlying movements of the plays, 
linked as they are with the characters of Antony and the populace 
who give and take away his power. All three—fortune, Antony, and 
the populace—meet in the movement of that water against which 
the “maine pillar” will bring ultimate stability. Until then, man is a 
creature afloat on “the Tide of Times.” His “affayres” are a “Sea” 
that may take his “Ventures” to “Fortune,” or leave him in the 
“Shallowes.”” This tidal state of men’s affairs resembles the moods of 
fortune, who gives when she is “merry”; and when she is not, “offers 
blowes.” But what she gives is given also by the populace who re- 
semble her. It is upon their moods, as Antony realises, that “the state 
of things” depends. Behind the illusion of a monumental Rome stand 
not only the water into which Antony would have it melt, but the 
populace who in their tidal switch of mood will weep their tears into 
the river till it floods (J.C., Li.1-71). Behind the triple pillar that has 
not kept its “square,” it is they who have abandoned their “rule.” 
Behind the fortune who will give anything when she is merry, and the 
man of power who in his “‘idlenesse” will give ‘‘a Kingdome for a 
Mirth,” it is these “idle creatures” who “cull forth a holiday” from 
a “labouring day.’’ They would give Brutus a triumph as they did 
Pompey and Caesar; and in these shifting allegiances they share with 
fortune and the man of power the movements of a tidal water: 


the ebb’d man, 
Ne’re lov’d, till ne’re worth love, 
Comes fear’d, by being lack’d. This common bodie, 
Like to a Vagabond Flagge upon the Streame, 
Goes too, and backe, lacking the varrying tyde 
To rot it selfe with motion. 


(Antony and Cleopatra, 1.iv.49-54) 
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Antony’s own associations with water both derive from his own 
temperament, and link that temperament with those of fortune and 
the populace. His word “revolution” associates his moods with for- 
tune’s wheel; but his description of those moods evokes the “too, 
and backe” movement of water: ‘“‘Hurle from us,” “wish it ours 
againe’’; “‘plucke her backe,”’ “‘shov’d her on’”’ (I.ii.144—48). So he will 
abandon the “firme Securitie”’ of land for the “chance and hazard” 
of water (III.vii.s8-59). When, after the departure of his kings, 
Antony is “ebb’d”’ by the wholesale defection of those slaves and 
knaves that were his companions and confederates, it is in terms of a 
navy that that occurs. Their flung caps and carousing translate into 
terms of the sea the cast caps and holidays of the populace of Julius 
Caesar, 1.i; as their mutiny translates to the sea Antony’s own willing- 
ness to incite to and theirs to follow mutiny in the forum. From the 
Antony who would go “‘a-ducking,” authority “melts,” and he himself 
seems at last to turn to water. Until the last he had still seemed a 
creature of solid land: boar, pine, horse, retaining his foot on the hills 
(A.C., 1V.x.6-7; xii.28; xiii.2). Now what had seemed beast, pine, 
mountain, horse, is seen to be cloud, and “‘dislimes .. . indistinct / As 
water is in water” (IV.xiv.4-15). Apparent solidity takes the nature 
of the tide it has followed, and at death “The Crowne o’th’earth doth 
melt.” It is a resolution into that element to which he is most akin. 
But when Antony is a leaky vessel sinking, Octavius is a “landlord”; 
for the control of policy or judgment is contrasted with the submis- 
sion to hazard as dry land is contrasted with water. The entry into 
this element occurs characteristically in the irrational act of the dare: 
and as Julius Caesar and Cassius had leapt into the flood for a dare, 
so Antony at Actium takes to water because Octavius “dares us 
to’t.” 

Antony would not “‘confound the Time.” He is by temperament 
and policy “a Child o’th’time,” fluid in his responsiveness to its 
“strong necessity” (A.C., L.i.59; ii.108; iii.57; Il.vii.118). “Things 
that are past, are done, with me.’”’ So when Brutus is in the ascendent, 
Antony claims that he will “follow The Fortunes” of Brutus through 
future “hazards” (J.C., III.i.154-56). When the tide turns against 
Brutus, Antony abandons his “Fortunes.” Yet it was Antony’s own 
initiative that, acting upon the populace, turned fortune from Brutus 
to himself. For Antony may appear to underrate individual action: 
when, for example, he sees the outcome of battle as, passively, what 
has “chanc’d” (J.C., V.iv.37). Nevertheless he maintains a balance of 
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submission to the time, and of personal intervention to take advantage 
of the time. 

Others maintain this double attitude. Menas, whom Pompey 
supposed his faithful servant, had on the contrary but held his cap off 
to Pompey’s fortunes. When Pompey will not act to take advantage of 
the time, Menas will “follow” those “Fortunes” no longer. For Menas 
also has a theory of intervention as well as of submissiveness: ““Who 
seekes and will not take, when once ’tis offer’d, / Shall never finde it 
more” (A.C., II.vii.g4-98). That view resembles Brutus’. He also 
preached patient acceptance of what was sent to man, and personal 
initiative at the right moment. For good fortune depends not only on 
fluctuations external to man, but on man’s willingness to take the 
flood when it comes. 

Man thus recognizes the power of fortune’s unpredictable tides, 
but gambles on his own right choice of the one that will lead him to 
good fortune. For man’s participation in “the Tide of Times,” 
Shakespeare’s dominant image is appropriately the game of chance. 
“Plato therefore compared our life to a game of Tables; wherein the 
plaier is to wish for the luckiest cast of the dice.’’* Such images are 
shared among these figures who regard fortune as not a planning 
goddess but a capricious ebb and flow. When Brutus predicts that 
men will fall “by Lottery” (J.C., I1.i.137), he is referring to a game 
of chance played with a wheel like fortune’s own. But lottery may 
also be played with cards, and it is probably of that that Mecaenas 
thinks (A.C., IL.ii.281-82) when he links “Lottery” with “heart.” 
When Enobarbus would cry “Take all” (IV.ii.12) he is using a gaming 
term which means a refusal of composition. The soothsayer had put 
Antony’s relationship with Octavius in the context of the game, with 
the odds in Antony’s favour; and Antony extends the view (IL.iii.31, 
43). It is as such a gaming contest that Cleopatra sees their opposition 
at Antony’s death: “‘The oddes is gone” (IV.xv.83). Yet what seemed 
a game between mortal contestants was perhaps rather played out be- 
tween their angels; or again, by “Nature” herself, with Antony as her 
“peece,” in a vie-ing game with “fancie” (V.ii.118-20). 

It is Antony, most temperamentally akin to fortune, who is at 
the centre of such images. It is a characteristic vision that sees his 
dependent kings as boys scrambling about him in the game of musse; 
and Octavius’ messenger as his“ Jacke” in the card game of “Triumph” 


* Plutarch, “Of the tranquillity and contentment of mind,” Morals, p. 122. 
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(A.C., ILL xiii.112, 127, 165). His “quicke Spirit”’ was introduced to us 
as ““Gamesom,” and we first met him as a competitor in those public 
games that ally him with the populace for whom they were given. It 
is he who is master of ceremonies at that “Foolerie” in which a crown 
was offered, and the populace hissed or clapped the antics as they did 
“the Players in the Theatre” (J.C., Lii.36-37, 222, 280-82). Antony 
is a lover of plays, and this one we are later taught to see as like a game 
of chance. For it is thus that Antony looks back on such lordly acts, 
when he remembers his lost greatness as a game of make and marr, in 
which he played with half the world and made fortunes as he pleased 
(A.C., ILI.xi.72—73). Likewise the theatrical element in the public 
triumph itself is put by him into the context of the game of cards, when 
a cluster of covert references, to ‘“Knave,” “Queene,” “heart,” cul- 
minate in the pun of triumph as trump: 
shee Eros has 


Packt Cards with Caesars, and false plaid my Glory 
Unto an Enemies triumph. (IV.xiv.23-25) 


Antony’s “glory”’ is to himself that of the winning gamester; and when 
we see him “pricking” men to death, we are reminded of Brutus’ de- 
scription of such tyranny as a game of “Lottery.” To lose is to him to 
be cheated: so Cleopatra is “a right Gypsie” who has beguiled him in 
the gypsies’ game: “fast and loose” (IV.xii.33—34). 

To see a political contest like Antony’s with Octavius in terms of a 
game at cards is a commonplace of Italian renaissance poets.‘ Fami- 
liarity with games of chance might show Shakespeare adapting the 
image to character and situation. Antony’s musse emphasises the 
element of incorrigible youth reproved in Octavius’ comparison with 
‘Boyes.’ It is rebuked as rashness by Antony himself, when he dis- 
tinguishes the white hairs from the brown; then vindicated in a 
further image from games. For when he is fighting for Cleopatra, in 
the unison of nerves and brain, he sees himself as playing a game not 
of chance but of skill, in which the “yonger brown” can still ‘Get 
gole for gole of youth” (IV.viii.26—29). 

Card-play is different from dicing “‘because the latter is open, 
whereas play with cards takes place from ambush, for they are hid- 
den.” Thus with the “cunning” Cleopatra, Antony associates the 
card game of “triumph,” which joins ‘“‘to chance the art of play.’ 


* O. Ore, Cardano (Princeton, 1953), pp. 118-10. 
° Ore, pp. 206, 220. 
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He sees in her the cunning of the gypsy cheat at fast and loose. Per- 
haps Shakespeare reprieves her of such suggestion, in showing her at 
billiards: “‘Both an ingenious, and a cleanly game,” as Charles Cotton 
calls it. Nevertheless the “‘breefe” Cleopatra gives Octavius probably 
holds a multiple pun. Not only is it so brief as to omit “Enough to 
purchase what you have made known” (V.ii.167, 177); but in the 
gaming cheat known as the breef, the cards of highest value are 
shortened so that when the pack is cut, these need not be given away. 

Of chess Cardanus writes that it depends on “‘industriously ac- 
quired skill”; and for Octavius is reserved the term “jump” from its 
associated game of draughts (III.viii.g). For Octavius does not dis- 
count the power of skill to aid the shaping of circumstances. He sends 
out spies that beguile Antony’s; his eyes are on his opponent, whose 
affairs come to his knowledge on the wind (III.vi.70; vii.gs). That is 
in contrast to Antony’s negligence of the intelligence of messengers, 
his casual assumption that Cleopatra may have heard some pressing 
news before he has. Yet if Octavius appears to show us events de- 
pendent not on chance but on man’s skill and gravity, that is itself but 
a partial truth. Octavius, in seeking his ““vantage” before Actium, is 
but aiding fortune to aid himself. He may answer Antony’s injunction 
to be a child of the time with the exhortation rather to possess it. He 
is nevertheless himself willing to recognise the time’s necessity and 
make his concessions to it. Nor does skill win all for him and fortune 
nothing. At Actium the odds were against him, and he won; after, 
loaded with advantage, he lost. All his policies cannot hold Cleopatra, 
who, by stepping out of the realm of fortune, shows him an “Asse, 
unpolicied.” For ‘Not being Fortune, hee’s but Fortunes knave’’: a 
title that shows him as not even a player, but a card in fortune’s 
game. 


* Charles Cotton, The Compleat Gamester (1674), reprinted in Games and Gamesters 
of the Restoration, ed. C. H. Hartmann (London, 1930), p. xxi. 





SENSUAL BEAUTY IN BOOK I OF THE FAERIE QUEENE 


Linwood E, Orange, University of Southern Mississippi 


Although the identification of Una as Platonic beauty and the ascent 
of the Red Cross Knight up the Christian-Platonic stairs to union 
with eternal beauty have long been recognized, the role of Platonic 
doctrine has been neglected in two important passages: the separation 
of the Red Cross Knight from Una by Archimago, and the Fradubio 
incident.' Yet these passages prepare for the eventual triumphant 
union—first, by allegorically illustrating the difficulty Holiness ex- 
periences in taking the first step up the Platonic stairs by subor- 
dinating sensual attraction to the recognition of spiritual beauty; and 
second, by depicting the fate of the lover who fails to rise beyond 
physical attraction. 

That Una is the allegorical representation of Platonic beauty a 
few passages clearly illustrate.? She is described as a “lovely lady” and 
“faire” (I, i, 4); like the beauty which Bembo insists is always good, 
Una is pure: 


So pure an innocent, as that same lambe, 
She was in life and euery vertuous lore. . . .* (I, i, 5) 


Una’s beauty, however, is not completely discernible to mortals, for 
her whiteness, or purity, she hid 


Vnder a vele, that wimpled was full low, 
And ouer all a blacke stole she did throw. .. . (I, i, 4) 


Una is, in short, heavenly beauty that is partially dulled by sensual 
perception. In Bembo’s words, although pure heavenly beauty may 
eventually be seen by the soul “without any veil or cloud,” man’s 
first awareness of it is “shadowed with the dark night of earthly 


1 Especially noteworthy among those who discuss Platonism in Book I are H. M. 
Percival, ed., The Faerie Queene, Book I (London, 1893), p. lv; Lilian Winstanley, ed., 
The Faerie Queene, Book I (Cambridge, 1915), p. Ix; J. S. Harrison, Platonism in 
English Poetry of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (New York, 1903), pp. 1-12; 


and Mohinimohan Bhattacherje, Platonic Ideas in Spenser (Calcutta, 1935), pp. 96- 
101 


a Both Harrison and Bhattacherje give detailed accounts of Una as Platonic 
beauty. 

* The quoted text is that of Edwin Greenlaw et al., eds., The Works of Edmund 
Spenser, A Variorum Edition, The Faerie Queene, Book I (Baltimore, 1958). 
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matters,” and the “beauties that we dayly see with these dimme eyes 
in bodies subject to corruption” are merely “dreames and most thinne 
shadowes of beautie.’”* Because there is this imperfectness of per- 
ception, Bembo warns that when man first becomes attracted by 
the ‘‘marvelous grace and glistering” of heavenly beauty residing in 
a comely female form, he may make a serious error: 
When the soule then is taken with coveting to enjoy this beautie as a good 
thing, in case she suffer her selfe to be guided with the judgement of sense, she 
falleth into most deepe errours, and judgeth the bodie in which beauty is 
discerned to be the principall cause thereof; whereupon to enjoy it she reck- 
oneth it necessary to joine as inwardly as she can, with that bodie, which is 
false. 

And therefore who so thinketh in possessing the bodie to enjoy Beautie, 
he is farre deceived, and is moved to it, not with true knowledge by the choice 
of reason, but with false opinion by the longing of sense.* 


Such sensual appetite, he had said earlier, men and beasts have in 
common.® 

The Red Cross Knight is guilty of this error at the hermitage of 
Archimago, where he demonstrates his inability to advance beyond 
the recognition of physical beauty. Archimago, to destroy the knight’s 
faith in the goodness of Una, attacks him at what proves to be his 
weakest point, his senses. He confronts the knight with apparitions 
that are literally a dream and a shadow of Una, both of which arouse 
in him physical desires. The knight is made to 

.. . dreame of loues and lustfull play 


That nigh his manly hart did melt away, 
Bathed in wanton blis and wicked ioy. (I, i, 47) 


After Una appears in the dream and complains to him seductively, 
the knight experiences “great passion of vnwonted lust” (I, i, 49). 
On waking, he faces his second test: the spirit disguised as Una (i.e., 
a “‘shadow”’ or phantom of beauty), who, like the image in the dream, 
practices the arts of seduction.’ Controlling an impulse to slay her, 
the knight hears her through and when she finishes considers the 
matter: 


‘ Baldassare Castiglione, The Book of the Courtier, trans. Sir Thomas Hoby, 
Everyman’s Library (London, 1948), pp. 319-20. 

5 Castiglione, pp. 304-305. 

* Castiglione, p. 303. 

7 Spenser plays on both meanings of “shadow”’ in III, ii, 44, 45. Cf. Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, IV.ii.120-29. A similar pun on “shade”’ occurs in The Ruines of Time, 
ll. 124-25. 
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Her doubtfull words made that redoubted knight 

Suspect her truth: yet since no’vntruth he knew 

Her fawning loue with foule disdainefull spight 

He would not shend.... (I, i, 53) 


He doubts for a moment, but he fails to distinguish clearly between 
beauty perceived only by the senses and spiritual beauty, between 
the “shadow” of Una and the true Una. 

Although he returns the spectral form of Una to her room, he has 
shown himself to be vulnerable. Archimago’s next step is to exploit 
the breach in the knight’s defenses. Since the Red Cross Knight can- 
not distinguish between sensual and spiritual beauty, the sorcerer 
puts before him the disgusting spectacle of the false Una lying with 
another spirit who is disguised as a young squire. Just as the sensual 
lovers described by Bembo withdraw from reason and suffer emo- 
tional torments, the Red Cross Knight, disillusioned by what his 
senses have communicated to him, becomes jealous, irrational, and 
violent: 

Which when he saw, he burnt with gealous fire, 


The eye of reason was with rage yblent, 
And would haue slaine them in his furious ire. . . . (I, ii, 5)® 


Returning to bed he suffers “‘bitter anguish” and becomes weary of 


life (I, ii, 6). At dawn he deserts Una. 

Her place is soon taken by an accomplice of Archimago, Duessa, 
who calls herself Fidessa. Like the dream and the phantom, she ap- 
peals to the senses and is an imitation of that beauty which Una 
possesses. Her garment is scarlet, richly embellished with gold and 
pearls; she wears jewels given her by her “lauish louers’’; her “‘wanton 
palfrey” is gaily bedecked with “tinsell trappings” and “golden bells 
and bosses braue”’ (I, ii, 13). She is a “comely person,” but hers is 
“forged beauty” of seeming, not of truth (I, ii, 36-37). Traveling with 
Sansfoy she engages in “courting dalliaunce’” and “wanton play” 
(I, ii, 14). It is revealed later that in spite of her “true-seeming 
grace,”’ which attracts the Red Cross Knight, she is actually a “fowle 
welfauourd witch” (I, v, 27-28), whose repulsive form Spenser de- 
scribes in nauseating detail after she has been stripped of her gaudy 
robes and ornaments: 


A loathly, wrinckled hag, ill fauoured, old, 
Whose secret filth good manners biddeth not be told. 


* Cf. Castiglione, p. 305. 
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Her craftie head was altogether bald, 
And as in hate of honorable eld, 
Was ouergrowne with scurfe and filthy scald; 
Her teeth out of her rotten gummes were feld, 
And her sowre breath abhominably smeld; 
Her dried dugs, like bladders lacking wind, 
Hong downe, and filthy matter from them weld; 
Her wrizled skin, as rough as maple rind, 
So scabby was, that would haue loathd all womankind. 
(I, viii, 46-47) 


Her eagle’s claw, her bear’s paw, and particularly her fox’s tail with 
dung clinging to it recall not only Bembo’s comments on the beastly 
nature of love at the corporeal level, but also Spenser’s own remarks 
about the inability of the fleshly lover to rise above the earth: 
His dunghill thoughts, which do themselues enure 
To dirtie drosse, no higher dare aspyre. .. . 
(“An Hymn In Honour of Loue,” ll. 183-84) 


Una, having witnessed the exposure, refers to Duessa’s outward 
beauty as “borrowed light” (I, ix, 49), a phrase that hints the function 
of Duessa as an imitation of that true light of heavenly beauty which 
glows beneath Una’s black veil. 

It was Ariosto who furnished many of these details and suggested 
Duessa’s role as false beauty. In Orlando Furioso, which was also the 
principal source of the Fradubio passage that will be discussed next, 
Alcina is the antithesis of goodness and purity, is promiscuous, and 
enchants her victim with sensuality. Her victim, like Duessa’s, is 
transformed into a tree (Canto 6, stanzas 26-50). When she is stripped 
of her outward luster, she is seen to be an old, bald, toothless, skinny, 
wrinkled hag. Her beauty, Ariosto notes, is not her own; i.e., like 
Duessa’s, it is “borrowed” (Canto 7, stanzas 72-73). 

His separation from Una by Archimago has made the Red Cross 
Knight a ready prey for Duessa. Unaware of a beauty superior to the 
corporeal, he now caters to his passions, which were aroused the night 
before. He is taken in by Duessa’s ‘‘seeming glorious show” (I, ii, 21) 
and feigned modesty (I, ii, 27); in ‘‘his falsed fancy he her takes / To 
be the fairest wight that liued yet’’ (I, ii, 30). He has become enamored 
of the false, wanton beauty that, Bembo warns, is sometimes mistaken 
for real beauty: 

It chanceth oftentimes, that as [the] other senses, so the sight is deceived, and 


judgeth a face beautifull, which in deed is not beautifull. And because in the 
eyes, and in the whole countenance of some women, a man beholdeth other- 
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while a certaine lavish wantonness painted with dishonest flickeringes, many 
whom that manner delighteth because it promiseth them an easinesse to come 
by the thing that they covet, call it beautie: but in deede it is a cloked un- 
shamefastnesse unworthie of so honourable and holy a name.® 


The knight is on the threshold of dalliance with this false manifes- 
tation of beauty when he encounters the transformed Fradubio. 
Having paused to refresh himself and his newly found lady, the Red 
Cross Knight breaks a bough from a large tree to make a garland for 
her. To his dismay he sees blood flow from the trunk and hears a pro- 
testing voice. Upon questioning the voice, he learns that this tree and 
another nearby are Fradubio and his lady Fraelissa, who have been 
victims of Duessa. Fradubio’s story follows. Traveling with his lady 
he met another knight and Duessa. The knights fought to decide whose 
lady was fairer; Fradubio slew his adversary and automatically 
became the protector of both the ladies, the fair Fraelissa and the 
“seeming” fair Duessa (I, ii, 37). It soon became necessary for Fradu- 
bio to choose between the two, but, like the Red Cross Knight, he 
found it difficult to distinguish the false from the true: 


Fraelissa was as faire, as faire mote bee, 
And euer false Duessa seemde as faire as shee. (I, ii, 37) 


With the decision in doubt, Duessa resorted to guile and made 
Fraelissa ugly and deformed. Then she accused the lady of being an 
imitation of real beauty, “‘Whose borrowed beautie now appeareth 
plaine” (I, ii, 39). The confused Fradubio, therefore, forsook Fraelissa 
for Duessa. A long while afterward he chanced to see Duessa stripped 
of her outward beauty, a “filthy foule old woman,” with “‘neather 
partes misshapen, monstruous.” From that time Fradubio sought to 
escape from her “beastly company,” but his decision came too late 
(I, ii, 40-41). Duessa drugged him, brought him to this deserted place, 
and transformed him and Fraelissa into trees, in which form they 
must remain until they are bathed “in a liuing well” and restored to 
their former condition (I, ii, 43). 

Fradubio’s experience, the details of which have been only partially 
accounted for by commentators, is obviously much like that of the 
Red Cross Knight at the hermitage.'® Both knights fail to distinguish 
properly between true beauty and false, and both, forsaking the true, 

® Castiglione, pp. 311-12. 

‘0 General interpretations are offered, for example, by J. E. Whitney, F. M. 


Padelford, and Lilian Winstanley, Variorum Edition, pp. 427-32 and 461; and by 
Leicester Bradner, Edmund Spenser and the Faerie Queene (Chicago, 1948), p. 109. 
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become lovers of the false. Fradubio now endures a severe punishment, 
one which the Red Cross Knight may share. Like his prototype, 
Astolpho of Orlando Furioso, Fradubio suffers transformation into a 
tree at the hands of the sensuality that he loved. 

But Spenser, unlike Ariosto, intends that the punishment be more 
than mere transformation, for the details of Fradubio’s fate are sug- 
gestive of death and burial. Fradubio is “drowned in sleepie night” 
and “‘bereaued”’ of his senses; that is, he dies. He is brought to “this 
desert waste” (the burial ground), “enclosed in wooden wals” (a 
coffin), and “banisht from liuing wights” (buried) (I, ii, 42). Yet 
Fradubio is able to converse with living mortals who pass by—an 
indication that his living soul has remained with the body after death. 

The allegorical meaning of this enigmatic passage and the full 
significance of the warning that the Red Cross Knight is intended to 
receive are found in Plato’s Phaedo. In a passage that Milton para- 
phrased in Comus (ll. 466-75), Socrates explains the condition of the 
soul that has failed to rise to contemplation of the spiritual: 

But the soul which has been polluted, and is impure at the time of her de- 
parture, and is the companion and servant of the body always, and in love 
with and fascinated by the body and by the desires and pleasures of the body, 
until she is led to believe that truth only exists in a bodily form, which a man 
may touch and see and taste, and use for the purposes of his lusts—the soul, 
I mean, accustomed to hate and fear and avoid the intellectual principle, 
which to the bodily eye is dark and invisible, and can be attained only by 


philosophy—do you suppose that such a’ soul will depart pure and un- 
alloyed? 


Such a soul, Socrates continues, is “held fast by the corporeal,” 
which is “heavy and weighty and earthy,” and remains in the physical 
world “prowling about tombs and sepulchers.””" 

This concept, which touches the Pythagorean doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, had been associated with Christianity since the fourth 
century.” Spenser uses it in Book I to describe the fate of the flesh- 
bound mortal who, unlike the Red Cross Knight, never rises to con- 
templation of and eventual union with eternal spiritual beauty. The 
lover who, like Fradubio, rejects true beauty for the physical, places a 
restriction on himself and his lady that renders them incapable of 


1 Plato, Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Symposium, Republic, trans. B. Jowett (New 
York, 1942), pp. 115-16. 

Merritt Y. Hughes (ed., John Milton, Complete Poems and Major Prose (New 
York, 1957], p. 101) notes that the idea appears in Lactantius’ Divine Institutes, VII, 
xx, 8-9, and in the works of other Christian writers. 
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ascending to a higher level of love than the sensual. After death, 
therefore, their souls remain with the bodies until they are eventually 
released through the efficacy of the “liuing well” (Christ) and restored 
to “former kynd” (I, ii, 43), a reference to the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the body. 

The story is clear from this point. Ignoring the warning, the Red 
Cross Knight continues to be enamored of sensuality. He pays homage 
to the flashy Lucifera, who, like Duessa, wears eye-catching clothes 
and sparkling jewels (I, iv, 8, 13); he views a parade of the beastly 
Seven Deadly Sins (I, iv, 16-36). At last, rescued from complete ig- 
nominy by Arthur, he narrowly misses the fate of Fradubio when, 
weak from his sojourn with sensuality, he nearly succumbs to fatal 
despair (I, ix, 35-54). Once again with Una, he finds faith, which opens 
“his dull eyes that light mote in them shine” (I, x, 18). Able then to 
contemplate the spiritual, he ascends, as Harrison and Bhattacherje 
explain, to a Christian-Platonic vision of the eternal and eventually to 
complete union with Una, who has removed her veil and stands re- 
vealed as heavenly beauty (I, xii, 22). 

But the preparation for the ultimate triumph occurs in the earlier 
incidents involving Archimago, Duessa, and Fradubio. The Red 
Cross Knight, fresh from victory over the Dragon and wedded to 


heavenly beauty, had his humble origin in the bungling, mundane 
lover of the earlier books, with his all too human predilection for 
corporeal delights. And the rich reward of the contemplative spirit 
united with heavenly beauty stands in sharp contradistinction to the 
chilling fate of the miserable Fradubio—a fate that the Red Cross 
Knight came within an ace of sharing. 





THE GLOSSARY IN THE RHEIMS 
NEW TESTAMENT OF 1582 


Stanley R. Maveety, University of Oregon 


In 1582, fifty-seven years after Tyndale’s first translation of the New 
Testament and twenty-nine years before the publication of the King 
James version, a New Testament was printed in Rheims, France. It 
was, in fact, the first complete English translation of the New Testa- 
ment authorized by the Catholic Church and was the work principally 
of Gregory Martin, a Catholic who had fled the hostility of Elizabe- 
than England. Although much has been written on Martin’s transla- 
tion, very little has been said of what appears to be a glossary of hard 
words accompanying it.' Yet this list of words is interesting, first, as a 
philological curiosity, and, second and more important, in that it 
shows the influence of doctrine on Renaissance Biblical translation to 
an extent that is not often recognized today. 

This alphabetical list includes fifty-five entries under the heading, 
“The Explication of Certaine Wordes in this Translation, not Famil- 
iar to the vulgar reader, which might not conveniently be uttered 
otherwise.’” Donaries, a typical entry, may be used to illustrate the 
make-up of the whole. After the word itself is its definition, in this 
case, “gifts offered to God for his temple,” after which the reader is 
referred to Luke 21:5, where he will find the word used. 

5And certaine saying of the temple that it was adorned with goodly 

stones and donaries, he said, 


*These things which you see, the daies wil come wherein there shal 
not be left a stone upon a stone that shal not be destroied. 


The King James translation (1611) reads, “adorned with goodly 
stones and gifis.”” Donaries is derived from donis in the Latin Vulgate, 
which was the basis for Gregory Martin’s translation. 


1 Sebastian Bullough, in English Versions of the Bible by Hugh Pope (St. Louis, 
1952), p. 658 n.; Brooke Foss Westcott, A General View of the History of the English 
Bible, 3rd ed. revised by W. A. Wright (London, 1905), p. 248 n.; J. S. Phillimore, 
“Scripture Versions and Variants,” Dublin Review, CLXx (1922), 37-39. 

* This table occupies Sig. [d4] recto and verso in the preliminary leaves of the 
1582 text, and (with very slight changes) Sig. [*4] in William Fulke’s edition in 1589. 
I have used the chapter and verse citations (corrected as necessary) from Fulke’s 
edition, since the original citations were to page numbers only. 
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Though, as we shall see later, the glossary should not be considered 
exclusively a list of “hard words,” donaries and many others are un- 
mistakably strange. To judge from the OED, donaries had never been 
used before, and the Rheims New Testament is also cited as the earli- 
est source for seven other words of the gloss: 


Euro-aquilo—A north-east winde Acts 27:14 
Invocated—called upon, praied unto. Hereof we 

say, Invocation of Saincts, and to invocate Acts 9:21 
Prefinition—A determination before Eph. 3:11 
Repropitiate the sinnes—that is, make a reconcili- 

ation for them Heb. 2:17 
Archisynagogue—[No definition is given in the 

glossary; the reader is referred to a note in the 

text occurring at Mark 5:22.] 
Sabbatisme—A time of resting and ceasing from 

labours Heb. 4:9 
Depositum—Gods graces given us to keep. [The II Tim. 1:12-14 

reader is referred as well to a note in the text on 

depositum as used at I Tim. 6:20.]} 


Four other entries in the glossary apparently have been overlooked 
by the editors of the OED, since for each of the following the earliest 
citation given for the appropriate definition is later than 1582: 


Abstracted—Drawen away [See OED I] James 1:14 
Cooperate—signifieth working with others Rom. 8:28 
Contristate—this word signifieth to make heavie and 

sad Eph. 4:30 
Evacuated—[See OED I, 1, c] from Christ, that is, 

Made voide and having no part with him Gal. 5:4 


One other word, superedified, is not listed at all in the OED. It is 
glossed, ‘‘builded upon Christ the principall stone,”’ and occurs in I 
Peter 2:5. Many of the other words were undoubtedly rare in 1582, 
even though the OED gives earlier examples of their use.* 

In fact those few writers who have considered the gloss take it for 
granted that it was written solely to explain neologisms. Father Sebas- 


* Pasche is a good example; one might think from its extensive history in the OED 
both before and after 1582 that it was once a common word that has since become rare. 
We can know, however, that it was then a strange word because it was so described 
by William Fulke (A Defense of the sincere and true Translations of the holie Scriptures 
into the English tong, against the manifolde cavils, frivolous quarels, and impudent slaun- 
ders of Gregorie Martin, one of the readers of Popish divinitie in the trayterous Seminarie 
of Rhemes (London, 1583}), again by Dr. Miles Smith in his preface to the King James 
Version (reprinted in The English Bible, Vol. 1: Genesis to Joshua [London, 1903], p. 30), 
once more by William L’Isle in 1623 (see OED under entry sicer), and even by Rheims 
translators themselves (Pope, p. 640). 
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tian Bullough quite reasonably regards agnition, commessations, con- 
tristate, exinanited, and others as “strange to English ears.” ““The 
translators,”’ he writes, “fully aware of the difficulty attaching to such 
expressions .. . appended” the gloss to help the reader understand 
the text.‘ B. F. Westcott made the same assumption, but also com- 
mented as follows: 


In this table, which contains fifty-five terms, the following words occur 
as ‘‘not familiar to the vulgar reader.” 

acquisition, getting, purchasing Eph. 1:14 

advent, the coming Matt. 24:28 

adulterating, corrupting II Cor 2:17 

allegory, a mystical speech Gal 4:24 

cooperate, signifieth working with others Rom. 8:28 

evangelize. 

eunuchs. 

holocaust, a kind of sacrifice . . . Hebr. 10:6 

paraclete, John 14:16 

prescience, foreknowledge Acts 2:23 

resuscitate, raise, quicken, renew II Tim. 1:6 

victims, sacrifices Acts 7:42 
This list is a singular commentary on the large infusion of classical words 
into the common language since the beginning of the xviith century.® 


Westcott obviously believed that these words, though common today, 


were rare in 1582. J. S. Phillimore thought so too, and with a show of 
rhetoric and enthusiasm made this belief the basis of a favorable 
judgment of Martin’s translation. 


How strange a thing is the luck of words—a delightful branch of the infinitely 
curious study called Semantics. Of two synonyms why does one rival increase, 
another decay? . .. The function of literary genius in this matter is divina- 
tory. A writer must have his judicial astrology, he must be endowed with a 
sort of actuarial prescience to adopt words that are born to a bright future 
and reject such as are fated to go to pieces. If he hopes to count for sublime, 
centuries after he is dead, the knack is all-important. And the trick is par- 


ticularly “‘chancy” in a hybrid nation like ours with a language twisted of a 
triple strand. 


After acknowledging that some of the glossed words did not survive, 
Phillimore continued, 


But what is curious to mark is the contrary case, of words on this list which 
are now so established in the central proprieties of the language that nobody 
would dream of supplying them with any explication. 


His list, very similar to Westcott’s, follows, on which he comments: 


* Bullough, p. 658 n. 5 Westcott, p. 248 n. 
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Surely a striking catalogue. The A. V. [the King James Version] itself, 
imposed by government, could both force, if necessary, any neologism into 
the standard language and maintain it there. Our book made by exiles, cir- 
culating at high price, huggermugger, amongst a persecuted minority, had 
no such advantages. Yet again and again, Gregory Martin casts correctly a 
lucky horoscope for a word. He knows which way the language is going... . 
It was the Catholic that was really deeper in the racial intimacies after all.* 


There can be no doubt that English was changing rapidly in 1582, 
and that such words as cooperate and neophyle were being introduced. 
However, it is also possible that some of the words of the gloss were no 
stranger then than now; as the note on pasche shows, it is hard to tell. 
But it is certain that some of the words of the gloss were in general use 
at the time. Two such, I believe, are ewnuches, ‘‘gelded men,” and 
allegorie, ‘‘a Mystical speache, more then the bare letter.’”’ Sir Thomas 
More and William Tyndale, in their controversy fifty years before the 
publication of the Rheims New Testament, used allegory repeatedly. 
Randle Cotgrave in his Dictionarie of the French and English Tongues, 
1611, listed allegorie as his translation of the same word in French, 
apparently feeling that its meaning would be clear. Allegory had been 
used before in at least one Geneva Bible, and was used after the 
Rheims translation in the King James version. Moreover, it had been 
used in Biblical translations as far back as the days of the Wycliffite 
versions. In fact, Professor Albert Baugh has described allegory as one 
of the “permanent additions from Latin to English vocabulary made 
by fourteenth century translation.’”” 

There is comparable evidence that eunuch was generally under- 
stood. At least by 1656 Blount in his Glossographia, a hard-word 
dictionary, used eunuch in his definition of the word eunuchize. Jonson, 
Donne, Kyd, and Nashe all used it; and Shakespeare actually used 
the word fourteen times. It is safe to say that neither allegory nor 
eunuch was rare in 1582. The same, I believe, can be said for other 
entries, for example, 


Adulterating—corrupting II Cor. 3:17 [sic, 
probably should be 
II Cor. 2:17] and 
II Cor. 4:2 
Amen—(No definition is given; the reader is 
referred to John 8:33—should be John 
8:34.] 


* Phillimore, pp. 37-39. 
7 Albert C. Baugh, A History of the English Language (New York, 1935), p. 228. 
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Assist—signifieth the Angels standing and at- 
tending alwaies readie to doe their minis- 
trie Luke 2:19 [sic, 
should be Luke 1:19] 
Assumption—Christs departure out of this 


world by his death and Ascention Luke 9:51 
Catechizeth—He catechizeth that teacheth 

the principles of the Christian faith: and 

they that heare and learne, are catechized, 

and are therfore called often in the Anno- 

tations, Catechumens. Gal. 6:6 
Character—a marke or stampe Apoc. 13:16 
Hostes—sacrifices I Cor. 10:18 


The strangeness or hardness of any word is relative, of course, but 
the words above were certainly more common than some others that 
were used in the translation but were not included in the gloss. Some of 
these inkhorn terms which appear in the text but not in the gloss are: 
impudicity, superstantial, promerited, longanimitlie, sicer, ebrielies, 
cense, slater, and potestats. What appears to be a glossary of hard words, 
then, not only includes fairly common words, but it also excludes 
others that were rare. This fact suggests that the glossary was written 
with some additional purpose in mind. It is my opinion that it was 
written to illustrate the preface of the Rheims New Testament; but 
before I can show why this is significant it is necessary to give some 
background. 

More than fifty years before the publication of the Catholic New 
Testament at Rheims, Sir Thomas More, representing (generally) the 
view of catholic orthodoxy, had attacked the unauthorized transla- 
tion of the Reformer, William Tyndale; and his specific charges against 
that work are quite relevant to the policy of translation followed years 
later in the Rheims New Testament.*® 

Tyndale had been greatly influenced by Luther, and More would 
lead one to believe that Tyndale was guilty of intentionally mistrans- 
lating the Bible for the sake of Lutheran doctrine. The examples More 
cited to support such a serious charge—one that might cost a Renais- 
sance translator his life—to a modern reader may seem trival. More’s 
specific criticism was that even though his New Testament looked like 
an authentic version, Tyndale had departed from the traditional trans- 
lation of certain words. For example, Tyndale’s version had seniores for 

§ Thomas More, Dialogue Concerning . . . Tyndale (Vol. u of The English Works 


of Sir Thomas More). Reproduced in Facsimile from Rastel’s edition of 1557, ed. 
W. E. Campbell (London, 1931), pp. 207-11. 
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priests, congregation for church, love for charity, favor for grace, [ac]- 
knowledge for confess, repentance for penance, and a troubled heart for a 
contrite heart. 

It may seem remarkable to us today that these translations helped 
bring Tyndale to death at the stake, but to More and Tyndale and men 
of their time the words were more loaded than one might suspect. 
Basically Tyndale’s point of view was that the temporal power of the 
Church was excessive, corrupt, and rooted in superstition. He felt that 
Church ritual was of minor importance at best and was certainly not 
necessary for salvation. 

This view was consistent with his belief in justification by faith 
alone. Tyndale’s translation shows the tendency of his doctrine in 
such a context as Luke 24:47: 


Thus ys yt written and thus it behoved Christ to suffre and to ryse 
agayne from deeth the thyrde daye. And that repentaunce and re- 
mission of synnes shulde be preached in his name amonge all nacions. 
And the begynnynge must be at Jerusalem. 


Here repentaunce has taken the place of penance, which had been the 
traditional translation of what in the Latin text was paenitentiam. To 
one who felt, as did More, that Christ’s intention was fulfilled in the 
institution of the sacrament of confession as performed in the orthodox 


Church, this was indeed a perversion of the Scriptural text since the 
office of penance, one of the good works intended by Christ to help 
people toward salvation, was thereby scrapped for repentance, a mere 
state of mind. 


What More wrote about Tyndale’s change of priests to seniores 
will also illustrate the point: 


though that of old they used commonly well elderly men to be priests, and 
therefore in the Greek tongue priests were called presbyteri, as we might say, 
elder men; yet neither were all priests chosen old, . . . nor every elder man is 
not a priest. And in our English tongue this word (senior) signifieth nothing 
at all;... And thus we may perceive that rather than he [Tyndale] would 


call a priest by the name of a priest, he would seek a new word he neither 
wist nor cared what. 


More’s objection in general was that Tyndale, in the way he trans- 
lated these certain words, intentionally obscured Biblical references to 
traditions of the orthodox Church. Because More respected orthodoxy 
Tyndale’s changes seemed to him sly and even vicious. 


He changeth the knowen usual names of so great things into so far the 
worse, and that not repeateth seldom, but so often and so continually in- 
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culketh that almost in the whole book his lewd change he never changeth. 
In this manner no man could deem other but that that man meant mis- 
chievously ... .° 


The difficulty stemmed from a difference in major premises. More 
held the orthodox belief that the Church could not err on essential 
matters of doctrine. Therefore to him a proper translation could be 
only one that used consistently the traditional language of the Church 
to support its institutions. A translator who intentionally changed 
readings so that they did not seem to support such points of doctrine 
as the confessional could only be an enemy of the Church—in short a 
heretic. Tyndale, on the other hand, felt that the best way to show the 
corruption of the contemporary church was to accent strongly what he 
felt to be irreconcilable discrepancies between the practices of the 
Church and the doctrine of Christianity explicit in the Bible. 

Since Tyndale felt that the confessional of the contemporary 
church was evil, he could not believe that it was authorized by the 
Bible. The Church, of course, had defended this institution by such 
Scriptural citation as the Epistle of St. James 5:16. It was because 
the Church had here traditionally translated confitemini as confess, 
and not in spite of that fact, that Tyndale used [ac]knowledge as a 
substitute. For Tyndale, an honest translation was one that would 
search out such a substitute as [ac]knowledge to present the true 
meaning. To Sir Thomas More, Tyndale’s translation was a distortion 
or a departure from the truth; to Tyndale it was the correction of a 
distortion and a return to the truth. 

Several years later, after Tyndale and More had both been 
martyred for their faiths, Stephen Gardiner made a proposal con- 
cerning Biblical translation that was related to the More-Tyndale 
controversy and at the same time looked forward to the policy of the 
Rheims translation. In the convocation of 1542, Gardiner, who like 
More spoke for orthodoxy and opposed the Reformers, read a list of 
ninety-nine words or phrases taken from the Vulgate which he felt 
should be retained in their Latin forms or put into the nearest possible 
English equivalents. This list included the Latin for those words and 
phrases that More had criticized Tyndale for using. Gardiner believed 
that if these terms and the others on his list were left untranslated 
(paenilentiam rather than repentance, for example) such doctrine as 
Tyndale’s alleged Lutheranism could not creep into the text. Gilbert 


* More, pp. 207-208. 
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Burnet, as quoted in the Dictionary of National Biography, gives a less 
charitable explanation. 


His [Gardiner’s] design was that if a translation must be made it should be 
so all dabbled through with Latin words that the people should not under- 
stand it much the better for its being in English. 


This same charge of deliberate obscurity was made by Thomas Fuller 
in his discussion of Gardiner’s proposal.'® 

Until the publication of Gregory Martin’s translation (and until 
long afterward) Catholic and Protestant positions remained essenti- 
ally unchanged. The Rheims preface asserted once more that Protes- 
tant translators had taken liberties with the text; the Catholic policy 
was stated as scrupulous fidelity to the Latin of St. Jerome’s Vulgate. 
Readability might suffer, but that was of secondary importance. As a 
matter of fact the Catholic policy occasionally produced such obscu- 
rity as one finds in Ephesians 3. 


*The Gentils to be coheires and concorporat and comparticipant of 
his promise in Christ Iesus by the Gospels: 

T™whereof I am made a minister according to the gift of the grace of 
God, which is given me according to the operation of his power. 
8To me at least of al the sainctes is given this grace, among the Gen- 
tils to evangelize the unsearcheable riches of Christ. 

*and to illuminate al men what is the dispensation of the sacrament 
hidden from worldes in God, who created al things: 

that the manifold wisedom of God, may be notified to the Princes 
and Potestats in the celestials by the Church, 

“according to the prefinition of worldes, which he made in Christ 
Iesus our Lord. 


It was the Catholic claim that this fidelity was a guarantee of 
impartiality. A modern layman, however, is likely to be unsympathet- 
ic with what may seem an unjustifiable scrupulosity. Today one tends 
to think of only a few special and reasonably clear parts of the Bible 
as specifically significant to Christian doctrine. But the Biblical 
scholars with whom we are dealing saw doctrinal significance where we 
might not. 

Sir Thomas More, in his attack on Tyndale’s version, gave us some 
evidence of what Catholics considered the undue liberty of Protestant 
translation; Gregory Martin, about fifty years later, brought the 
argument up to date in terms of intervening Protestant versions. In 
the course of making the Rheims New Testament, Martin consulted 


1° Thomas Fuller, Church History, ed. James Nichols (London, 1842), 1, 108-109. 
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the work of his Protestant rivals, and one can imagine his rising 
indignation as he found passages that were contrary to what he con- 
sidered the true interpretation of the text. In 1582 in his Discoverie, he 
attacked the abuses of the Protestants as he saw them. Here again we 
meet words that we heard from Sir Thomas More, and again from 
Gardiner; some of them are also words of the Rheims Gloss. At various 
places in the Discoverie, Martin listed many of these words together for 
their cumulative effect: 


such are the absurde translations of the English [Protestant] Bibles... . 
Namely, when they translate congregation for Church, Elder for Priest, 
image for idol, dissension for schisme, General for Catholike, secrete for 
Sacrament, over-seer for Bishop, messenger for Angel, ambassadour for Apos- 
tle, minister for Deacon, and such like: to what other end be these deceitfull 
translations but to conceale & obscure the name of the Church and dignities 
thereof mentioned in the holy Scriptures: to dissemble the word schisme (as 
they do also Heresie and Hereticke) for feare of disgracing their schismes 
and Heresies, to say of Matrimonie, neither Sacrament which is the Latin, 
nor mysterie, which is the Greeke, but to goe as far as they can possibly from 
the common usual and Ecclesiastical wordes, saying, This a great secrete: in 
favour of their heresie, that Matrimonie is no Sacrament." 


In this paragraph are words that More objected to in Tyndale’s 
translation; some are the English equivalents of words on Gardiner’s 


list; and one, sacrament, is included in the gloss. Martin discussed 
many of these words individually and in detail. For example, he re- 
peated what More had written about Tyndale’s avoidance of the word 
priests. 


This name then of Priest & Priesthod ...they wholy suppresse in their 
translations, and in al places where the holy Scripture calleth them, Pres- 
byteros, there they never translate Priests, but Elders. 


He objected further that some of the translators had used the word 
priest in passages describing evil priests; whereas the word elder was 
used in passages describing good priests. 


Their Bibles (we graunt) have the name of Priests very often, but that is 
when mention is made either of the Priests of the Iewes, or of the Priests 
of the Gentiles (specially when they are reprehended and blamed in the holy 
Scriptures) and in such places our Adversaries have the name Priests in 


" Gregory Martin, A Discoverie of the Manifold Corruptions of the Holy Scriptures 
by the Heretikes of our daies, specially the English Sectaries, and of their foule dealing 
herein, by partial & false translations to the advantage of their heresies, in their English 
Bibles used and authorised since the time of the Schisme (Rheims, 1582), pp. 59-60. 
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there translations to make the very name of Priest odious amonge the com- 
mon ignorant people.” 


Martin discussed in much the same way the Protestant use of 
image where he preferred idol. 
I beseeche you what is the next and readiest and most proper English of 


Idolum, idololatra, idololatria? is it not, Idol, idolater, idolatrie? Are not 
these plaine English wordes, and wel knowen in our language? 


Yet, to Martin’s annoyance, the Protestant translators had sometimes 
avoided the direct derivative idol and had used image. At first glance 
the two words seem too close in meaning to permit room for objection, 
but the Catholics accepted the use of sacred images; whereas the Re- 
formers considered such practice idolatrous. Martin’s objection reflects 
the difference in viewpoint. 


In the English Bible printed the yere 1562 you reade thus: [II Cor. 6:16] How 
agreeth the Temple of God with images? Can we be ignorant of Satans cogita- 
tions herein, that it was translated of purpose to delude the simple people 
and to make them beleeve that the Apostle speaketh against sacred images in 
churches, which were then in plucking downe in England, when this your 
translation was first published in print?” 


The answer of William Fulke, an enemy of Catholicism, shows that 
the Protestants recognized the question as doctrinally significant. 
Fulke asserted that the Protestant translator’s purpose, “was the 
same that the Apostles: to shew that the religion of God, hath nothing 
to do with images, made by mans devise to honor them as gods, or to 
honor God by them.” 

One might not imagine that the Old Testament story of King 
Jehoakim would reveal any points significant to the Catholic-Reforma- 
tion controversy; yet from what has been said immediately above on 
images and idols, one can understand Martin’s reaction to the transla- 
tion he cites below. 


Because in the last corruption I spake of adding to the text, though it be 
their common and universal fault in every controversie, as is to be seen in 
every chapter of this booke: yet here I wil adde certaine places not yet 
mentioned. As, The rest of the actes of Iehoakim, and his abominations which 


2 Martin, Discoverie, pp. 73-74. Stephen Gardiner’s list included presbyter for 
priest, and if the word were so left untranslated, the bias of the translator would not 
be so free to operate. It is also true that the retention of the Latin or Latinate words 
would tend to make the text obscure—in just the way that the Rheims translation 
is sometimes obscure; Martin, however, used priest, not presbyter. 

3 Martin, Discoverie, pp. 32, 33-34. 

“4 Fuike, p. gt. 
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he did, and CARVED IMAGES THAT WERE LAID TO HIS CHARGE, 
BEHOLD THEY ARE WRITTEN, &c. these wordes, carved images laid 
to his charge, are more then is either in the Greeke or the Hebrue. 


Martin’s objection, of course, is that by adding a few words to the text 
the Protestant translation has condemned Jehoakim for this specifi- 
cally Catholic practice.” 

The Tyndale-More controversy, Gardiner’s proposal, Gregory 
Martin’s Discoverie, and William Fulke’s answer to the Discoverie 
present consistent Protestant and Catholic views. They further indi- 
cate the atmosphere in which Gregory Martin made his translation. 
The preface of the Rheims New Testament is also a part of that tradi- 
tion, and, so far as I know, no one has pointed out the close relation- 
ship between the preface and the gloss. Yet this relationship, I believe, 
explains why the gloss was compiled. 

The preface runs to twenty-two pages of small packed type in the 
1582 edition and is divided into three parts. The third, dealing with 
the method of translation, restates the Catholic policy of extreme fidel- 
ity to the Vulgate. To illustrate this general policy several fairly 
specific points are made. For example, where a word of the Latin 
source was one that had been transliterated from Greek or Hebrew it 
was again preserved in English in the same form. Similarly, where a 
word of the text was an old ecclesiastical term, Martin preserved in it 
its original form. Also he tried to avoid adding any explanatory words 
to the text. In addition, the preface justified the Catholic policy by 
pointing out examples of the same practices in Protestant transla- 
tions. Specific words were cited to illustrate these various points. 

For example, because corbana (“...a place about the Temple, 
which received the people’s gifts, or offerings’’*) was a Hebrew word 
that had been repeated in the Greek text and then accepted by Jerome 
in his Vulgate, Gregory Martin had preferred it to /reasury in Matthew 
27:6. In much the same way he kept parasceve rather than using un- 
warranted explanatory words as he felt the Protestants had done in 
writing ‘the preparation of the Sabboth.” Because amen was the 


6 Martin, p. 291. A marginal note identifies the passage as 2 Chron. 36:8 in the 
Bible of 1562. Even Fulke was forced to admit that the Protestant translator was in 
error. Such a passage may make us more sympathetic with the Catholic objection to 
the Protestant translation of parasceve (“the preparation of the Sabboth”) because 
it adds words to the text. The Rheims translation retained parasceve and included it 
in the gloss. 

% The New Testament of Jesus Christ, translated faithfully into English, out of the 
authenticall Latin . . . (Rheims, 1582), p. 80. 
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‘“‘solemne and usual word of our Saviour to expresse a vehement 
asseveration,” Gregory Martin preserved it even where it “as yet 
seemeth strange”’: “‘Amen, Amen, I say unto you.” Martin justified 
his use of pasche and azymes by claiming that it was much the same as 
the Protestants’ use of pentecost. All these words, corbana, amen, 
pasche, azymes, and pentecost were included in the gloss as well as in 
the preface. Other words occurring in both were bread of proposition, 
neophyte, prepuce, didragmes, paraclete, evangelize, deposiium, exinan- 
tiled, advent, and host. They occur in both places, I believe, because the 
preface was written with the gloss in mind. Also the words of the gloss, 
taken as a whole, illustrate the policy of fidelity to the Latin described 
in the preface since they are direct derivatives of the corresponding 
words of the Latin source—whether they are inkhorn terms or words 
in common use. Furthermore there is some cross reference between 
the gloss and the preface. My conclusion is that the preface was 
written to explain the policy of the Rheims translation, and the gloss 
accompanying it was to show openly and somewhat defensively some 
of the words that resulted from that policy—including some that the 
Protestants themselves had used. 

We might now return to allegorie and eunuches. We saw that they 
were not rare, but illustrated the Catholic policy only in being derived 


from the Vulgate. A more detailed look at allegorie will give further 
reason for its being in the gloss. The citation refers us to Galatians 
4:24, which Martin translated as follows: 


@For it is written that Abraham had two sonnes: one of the bond- 
woman, and one of the free-woman. 

But he that of the bond-woman, was borne according to the 
flesh: and he that of the free-woman, by the promisse. 

“which things are said by an allegorie. For these are the two testa- 
ments. The one from mount Sina, gendring unto bondage: which is 
Agar. 


Allegorie, in this context, was related to the fourfold interpretation of 
the Scriptures—the belief that passages of the Bible could be inter- 
preted in terms of various levels of meaning. In addition to the literal 
there were also the allegorical, the tropological, and the analogical 
levels. For at least two reasons the belief was particularly controversial 
at that time. The difficulty of preserving all levels of meaning in a 
translation could be used as an argument against vernacular transla- 
tions, and, of course, the Reformers urged the wide distribution of 
vernacular Bibles. A second point was that the Reformers refused to 
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accept certain matters of doctrine that the fathers of the Church had 
supported by means of such Biblical interpretation. 

In the Rheims translation a note at the end of this chapter of 
Galatians stresses the significance of these verses. 

Here we learne that the holy Scriptures have beside the litteral sense, a 
deeper spiritual and more principal meaning.... Which pregnancie of 
manifold senses if S. Paul had not signified him self in certaine places, the 
Heretikes had bene lesse wicked and presumptuous in condemning the holy 
fathers allegorical expositions almost wholy: who now shew themselves to 
be mere brutish and carnal men, having no sense nor feeling of the pro- 
funditie of the Scriptures, which our holy fathers the Doctors of Gods Church 


saw. 
Thomas Cartwright, an enemy of Catholicism, and therefore one of 
the “Heretikes,” answered this note in his Confutation of the Rhemists 
Translation. He wrote that Saint Paul, because of his greater under- 
standing, was more capable of interpreting Scripture allegorically 
than were the Church Fathers. Although he admitted that Saint 
Paul’s interpretation was allegorical he ridiculed the “‘flashinesse and 
unsavourinesse of the allegories which you [the Rhemists] com- 
mend.’””!” 

William Tyndale, in his Protestant translation of 1534, had avoided 
using the word allegory when he translated this verse, 


Which things betoken mystery. For these women are two testaments. 


The reading of Whittingham’s New Testament of 1557 had also been 
evasive: 
By the which thinges another thing is ment. 


In 1611, however, the King James translators, possibly because of 
Martin’s note, used Allegorie. And the modern Protestant translators 
have kept allegory in the Revised Standard Version. 

A close look at eunuches will show that it has a comparable con- 
troversial importance. By Catholic authorities the following passage 
in Matthew 19 was taken to support the requirement of celibacy 
among the clergy, and since that requirement was challenged as un- 
lawful by the Reformers, the translation of this passage was critical. 

‘His disciples say unto him, If the case of a man with his wife be 

so, it is not expedient to marry. 


“Who said to them, Not all take this word, but they to whom it is 
given. 


17 Thomas Cartwright, Confutation of the Rhemists Translation, Glosses and Anno- 
tation on the New Testament (Leyden, 1618); Galatians 4:24 (p. 481). 
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For there are eunuches which were borne so from their mothers 
wombe: and there are eunuches which were made by men: and 
there are eunuches, which have gelded them selves for the kingdom 
of heaven. He that can take, let him take. 


The Catholic interpretation is stressed in a typical note at the end of 
the chapter: 


They geld them selves for the kingdom of heaven which vow chastity Aug. de 
virginitate c 24. Which proveth those kind of vowes to be both lawful, and 
also more meritorious, and more sure to obtaine life everlasting, then the 
state of Wedlocke, contrarie to our Advfersaries] in al respectes. 


Martin discussed this same passage in his Discoverie, where he claimed 
that certain of the Protestant translators did not translate these verses 
“exactly, nor perhaps with a sincere meaning”’: 

their translation [Martin wrote] doth nothing expresse our Saviours meaning, 
when they say, There are some chast, which have made them selves chast for 
the kingdom of heavens sake for a man might say, al do so that live chastly 
in matrimonie. . . . Christ then as it is most evident speaketh of gelded men, 
either corporally, or spiritually (which are al such as professe perpetual 
continency:) and they [Protestant translators] tel us of some that were borne 
chast, and some that were made chast by men, and some that make them 
selves chast: a most folish and false translation of the Greek wordes."* 


Though some earlier versions had avoided the word, the King James 
version uses eunuchs. 

We have seen that two of the words of the glossary, eunuches and 
allegorie, were not uncommon, and had more theological than purely 
philological interest. I believe that some of the strange, inkhorn terms 
were also doctrinally significant. Depositum, a distinctly strange word, 
occurs in Martin’s translation of I Timothy 6: 20. 


O Timothee, keepe the depositum, avoiding the profane novelties of 
voices, & oppositions of falsely called knowledge. 


Here Tyndale had translated, 
O Timothe save that which is geven the to kepe. 


And later Protestant versions had followed him. Though perhaps not 
obviously, the interpretation of this passage bears on an important, 
controversial point. The Reformers, regarding the established Church 
as corrupt, felt justified in testing institutions of the Church by the 
Bible. They assumed that the Bible contained the whole of Christian 
doctrine, and therefore that if the Bible was mute on any given 


18 Martin, pp. 235-36. 
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tradition of the Church, that tradition was dispensable. The Catholics 
claimed that in addition to the doctrine written in the Bible other 
traditional matters had been passed down orally—and had in fact 
preceded the written text. As Martin’s note on I Timothy 6:20 indi- 
cates, depositum was here used as a special term for this oral tradition. 

The whole doctrine of our christianitie being taught by the Apostles, 
and delivered to their successors, and comming downe from one Bishop to 
an other, is called the Depositum, as it were a thing laid into their hands, & 
committed unto them to keepe. Which because it passeth from hand to 
hand, from age to age, from Bishop to Bishop without corruption, change, or 
alteration is al one with Tradition, and is the truth given unto the holy 
Bishops to keepe, and not to lay men.... And as Clemens Alexandrinus 
writeth . . . this place maketh so much against al Heretikes who do al change 
this Depositum, that for it only such men in his daies denied this Epistle. 
The Heretikes of our daies change also the truth, and say it is the old truth 
but they leape 14 or 15 hundreth yeres for it over mens heads to the Apostles. 
But we cal for the Depositum, and aske them in whose hands that truth 
which they pretend, was laid up, and how it came downe to them for it can 
not be Apostolical, unles it were Depositum in some Timothees hand, so as 
to continew from one Bishop to an other until our time and to the end. 


Fulke answered Martin’s note by saying in part, 


Timothy had nothing committed to him by unwritten tradition, but the 
doctrine conteined in the holy scriptures, and the governement of the Church 
according to the same. 


Cartwright in his Confutation also objects to the Catholic interpreta- 
tion of these verses by denying that depositum had specific reference 
to the “whole Doctrine of Christianitie.”"* We may say, then, that 
depositum as well as allegorie and eunuches was used in the Rheims New 
Testament with specific regard to one of the current questions of 
religious controversy. 

There is certainly not space to examine all the words of the gloss; 
some of them, as a matter of fact, seem to have no doctrinal signifi- 
cance. Euro-aquilo is such a word. Glossed as “A North-eastwinde,”’ it 
occurred in Acts 27:14. 


But not long after, a tempestuous winde that is called Euro-aquilo 
drove against it [the ship]. 


The King James translators on the basis of the Greek text used Euro- 
clyden. Tyndale, for the sake of clarity, had allowed himself the liberty 
of writing ‘‘a flawe of wynde out of the northeeste.” So far as I can see 


1 Cartwright, Confulation ... ; I Tim. 6:20 (p. 575). 
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no point of doctrine is in question, and the same can be said of some of 
the other entries. Many of the glossed words, however, whether they 
were neologisms or not, were pertinent to doctrinal controversy. This 
can be said of the following, and perhaps others: advent, catechized, 
condigne, dominicall day, gratis, hostes, iusiice, paraclete, pentecost, 
prescience, sacrament, and thrones. 

It seems clear that the basis of the glossary was in part doctrine as 
well as hardness of words. One may still ask, however, why such a list 
was compiled to be printed with the translation. The answer that I 
propose is that the Rhemists knew that they were open to attack— 
specifically that their translation was obscure. In the preface and the 
gloss they acknowledged the consequence of their policy, and, at the 
same time, they defended it on the grounds of accuracy—an inescap- 
able theological accuracy because it was first a philological accuracy. 

In the Renaissance and later, even in recent years, the Rhemists 
have been charged with making their translation deliberately obscure. 
Recognizing their policy as it is evinced in both preface and gloss 
should show us a more charitable explanation for the undeniable 
difficulty of some parts of the Rheims New Testament. It should also 
call our attention to the extreme care with which men of those times 
read and translated the Bible. 

Perhaps even more important, it should warn us against a modern 
error. C. S. Lewis has pointed out that such men as Tyndale and More 
were interested in the saving of souls rather than in “‘literary”’ felic- 
ity ;”° yet the translator’s choice of word is often discussed today as if 
it were no more than a matter of style—cadence or euphony. It was, 
no doubt, partly that, but the way the translation would sound was 
surely subordinate to the real question, which was whether it truly 
represented the inspired word of God. Translation of the Bible was 
not so much a matter of building the noblest monument of English 
prose as it was a battleground in a struggle too serious for stylistic 


considerations to be put before matters of theological truth and preci- 
sion. 


°C. S. Lewis, English Literature in the Sixteenth Century, Vol. m1 of the Oxford 
History of English Literature (Oxford, 1954), p. 206. 





DR. WILLIAM WARDE (1534-1609), AUTHOR OF 
THE ARTE OF ANGLING, 1577? 


Arthur M. Coon, California State College, California, Pa. 


The editor of The Arte of Angling, 1577, remarks that until the almost 
unparalleled discovery in 1954 of the unique copy of that work— 
without title page or evidence of authorship—it was “totally unknown 
and unsuspected.’ There are indications, however, that it may be the 
work by Ward alluded to by John Hockenhull in a line of verse pre- 
fixed to the 1657 edition of Barker’s Delight, a work first published in 
1651: ‘““Markham, Ward, Lawson, dare you with Barker now com- 
pare?” G. W. Bethune, in his frequently reprinted American edition of 
Walton’s Compleat Angler (1847), drew attention to Hockenhull’s line 
in discussing Walton’s predecessors. He was able to find “no trace of an 
angling book by any one of the second name.’” But the Rev. H. N. 
Ellacombe speculated that this was the same Ward who had translated 
the Secrets of Master Alexis of Piemont,* first published in 1558: in 
other words Dr. William Warde (1534-1609), Regius Professor of 
Physic at Cambridge and physician to Queen Elizabeth.® 

Professor Marcus S. Goldman in 1958 considered the possibility 
that The Arte of Angling, 1577, was by Dr. Warde and the work re- 
ferred to by Hockenhull. Dr. Warde’s “‘flourishing time coincides 
nicely with that of the dialogue,” he points out. But he doubts Warde’s 
authorship because the coincidence is hardly sufficient evidence and 
because “the simple practicality of The Arte of Angling, especially in 
its treatment of baits... argues against the assumption that its 
author was a medical man willing to contribute to the diffusion of the 
type of ideas found in the Secrets of Alexis’’*—ideas, that is, reflecting 
a strange and complex mixture of science and supersitution. 

But when one studies the text of The Arte of Angling, 1577, there 


1G. E. Bentley, 2nd facsimile edition (Princeton, 1958), pp. 71-72. 

2 P. xlvii. 

* See N&O, 3rd ser., xu (1867), 380. 

‘Dr. Warde’s will (Principal Probate Registry, London, PCC 82 Dorset) was 
probated in 1609 and shows that he was alive in that year. It also invariably spells 
his family name with an -e. 

5 See DNB. 

*“Tzaak Walton and The Arte of Angling, 1577,”’ in Studies in Honor of T. W. 
Baldwin (Urbana, 1958), pp. 187-89. 
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emerge at least twelve points of correspondence between Dr. Warde 
and Piscator, the dialogue’s chief character and presumably its 
author, as described in the Dictionary of National Biography and his 
will.? Some of these points are admittedly weak or dubious. Together, 
however, they lend each other a certain support. It may be significant, 
too, that none controverts the possibility that Warde was Piscator. 
In view of the importance and interest of the subject, and the total 
absence of any other ascription of authorship however tentative,® the 
information below may be useful if only as a bench mark for further 
investigation. 

The first point of correspondence between Warde, as described in 
the DNB and his will, and Piscator, is that both men seem to have 
been connected with Cambridgeshire; still more specifically, with the 
Cambridgeshire fens; and just possibly even with the same neighbor- 
hood near the village of Over on the River Ouse. Piscator gives numer- 
ous indications of Fenland connections in references such as “‘our 
fens,” “‘our river, called the Ouse,’’ and the like. His connection with 
Over is suggested in the following speech: “‘the water beneath us also 
was drawn at a town called Saint Tyves, three mile from us by land 
but four good mile by water, and there was that selfsame bream taken 
again, and so I was fain to buy her a second time.’’® The editor of 
The Arte of Angling, 1577, takes this to mean upsiream from St. Ives, 
in Huntingdonshire. But downstream, in Cambridgeshire, river and 
road part company exactly as Piscator describes (and as they do not 
in Huntingdonshire) to meet again below, three miles by land and four 
by water, at Over. Perhaps he was thinking of water that entered the 
river at Over as flowing in on top of water already therein. 

At any rate, whereas there appears to be no evidence connecting 
Piscator at all convincingly with anyone in Huntingdonshire, there 
does seem to be some connecting him with Cambridgeshire and Dr. 
Warde. For one thing, the latter’s will bequeathes two properties in 
the Isle of Ely, on an arm of whose borders the Ouse at Over is in- 
cluded: “a messuage in March... with fishing pastures” and “my 
Manor of Barkley in Chatteris.” Marche is nearly twenty miles from 
Over; Chatteris, however, is not only a town nine miles from Over but 

7 Principal Probate Registry, London, PCC 82 Dorset. 

* Excepting Professor G. E. Bentley’s ascription to Dean Alexander Nowell, 
which he himself agrees must be rejected—though promising in many respects— 
because Nowell had no Huntingdonshire connections (Arte of Angling, 1577, pp. 91-92). 


® Arte of Angling, 1577, pp. 41, 55, 56. Subsequent citations of this work are given 
parenthetically in the text. 
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also a parish whose boundaries seem to have been somewhat elastic.'° 
At least in Domesday, Chatteris Church held one hide in Over," and 
the Manor of Over once belonged to the Nunnery of Chatteris."* The 
Manor of Barkley (I have found no other mention of it) might have 
included property or fishing rights near Over; the perquisites and 
properties of manors are often widely distributed. 

Interesting in this connection is the information in the DNB that 
in 1590 Warde gave to his parish of Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, 
“74 acres of arable land in ‘Howsefield.’ ’”’ The quotation marks sug- 
gest that the DNB knew of no such locality. Skeat lists none,” nor 
have I found any. Could an aspirate H have prefixed itself to what was 
a bequest of “‘arable land in Ouse field(s)’’? If so, this gift might have 
included the spot in question at Over. 

A second point of correspondence is that both men seem to have 
been natives of the region. Piscator gives St. Ives its local pronuncia- 
tion, and calls the pickerel a “‘scar,” apparently also a localism (p. 59 
and n.); his unusual use of the word “beneath” may be another local- 
ism. Dr. Warde was born at Landbeach, Cambridgeshire, only six 
miles east of Over. Incidentally, the site where Piscator demonstrates 
the art of angling to Viator seems to be neither near his home (which, 
if he is Warde, would presumably be in Cambridge), nor on the Ouse 
(it would seem a bit forced to say “our river, called the Ouse,” if they 
were fishing it). Therefore when he says that St. Ives is three miles 
“from us,” he appears to be referring to a location of his own continued 
association or activity. It could have been a family property. 

Third, both men had been abroad, in particular to Geneva. Pisca- 
tor refers to angling there “when I dwelled in Savoy, the overmost 
parts of Switzerland” (p. 47). He also refers to the Friesians’ dislike of 
veal (p. 48) as though he might have learned of it en route to Geneva 
or home. Warde translated Three Notable Sermons made by the Godly 
and Famous Clerke, Master John Calvin, on three several Sundays in 
May, the Year 1561, upon the Psalm 46 (London, 1562). It seems as 
though the meticulous dating may indicate that Warde was present 
and heard Calvin deliver the sermons. He could have visited Friesland 
en route there or home. 

© Victoria County History, Cambridgeshire, passim. 

" Victoria County History, 1, 372. 

" For this information I am indebted to E. G. Papworth, Esq., the Over anti- 

uarian. 
4 W. W. Skeat, Place-Names of Cambridgeshire, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, The Anti- 
quarian Society, torr). 
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Fourth, dates of the men’s writings corresponded. The author of 
The Arte of Angling, 1577, must of course have written before that 
year but also after 1560, since he quotes (p. 46) Gesner’s Nomenclator 
Aquatilium A nimantium (Zurich, 1560). The DNB lists ten editions or 
reprints of books by Warde as having issued from the press between 
1559 and 1578. As a medical student or doctor (M.D. 1567), Warde 
would have been interested in such a work as Gesner’s, and might have 
acquired it in Switzerland soon after publication. 

Fifth, information about the marital status of each agrees. Piscator 
was married, with a wife Cisley, a daughter Anne, and at least one 
other child. Warde requests burial “near my two wives.” His will 
mentions no daughters, but it was written thirty years after The Arie 
of Angling, and he may have had one or more, nevertheless. 

Sixth, dates of the men’s births coincide. It seems unlikely that 
Piscator would have been living in Haute Savoie and angling in Lake 
Geneva before he was twenty, and by the time The Arle of Angling 
was written his daughter Anne was old enough to say grace (p. 50). 
This could fit Warde, who was born in 1534. 

Seventh, both men appear to have been Anglicans. Piscator’s 
attitudes and expressions fit with the Established Order: he introduces 
an angling grace at table, denies man’s total depravity, and misses an 
opportunity to preach extensively. On the other hand, he gives no 
evidence of Catholicism. For his part Dr. Warde, though he protested 
against the new statutes at Cambridge in 1572,'* could hardly have 
become Queen Elizabeth’s physician, let alone a “special good 
friend’’” of Provost Roger Goad, of King’s College, if his orthodoxy 
had been seriously suspect. (Those who left England at just this time 
may naturally have done so for religious reasons, as the editor of The 
Arte of Angling, 1577, suggests [pp. 88-89]. But there seems to be no 
evidence that either Piscator or Warde was a Marian exile, unless the 
latter’s having translated Calvin be so considered.) 

Eighth, both were associated with institutions having wardens. 


™ Cisley refers to “my children,” p. 45. 

% For this summary I am indebted to M. S. Goldman’s review of The Arte of 
Angling, 1577, JEGP, tv (1958), 140-41, which should be consulted for details and 
other interesting points. I should like to express here my obligation to Professor 
Goldman for his kindness in reading this article before its publication, and for several 
helpful suggestions. 

1° H. C. Porter, Reformation and Reaction in Tudor Cambridge (Cambridge, 1958), 
p. 214. 

17 As he records in his will. 
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Piscator says he dares not “deal in the angling of the trout, for dis- 
pleasing of one of our wardens, which either is counted the best 
trouter in England, or so thinketh” (p. 64). Warde’s Cambridge of 
course had many wardens; the identity of this particular one presents 
us with a mystery within an enigma. 

Ninth, the author of The Arte of Angling seems from his style to 
have been an experienced writer who had probably published other 
works (pp. 85, 90-91). Dr. Warde answers this description. 

Tenth, both Piscator and Warde were scholarly. Piscator quotes 
Latin several times, and (though he makes a small slip in translation) 
includes an ancedote from Gesner’s Latin Nomenclator (p. 46). Warde, 
as the DNB tells us, translated from Latin and French, and wrote 
Latin verses on chess. 

Eleventh, both men appear to have been accustomed to some def- 
erence. Both Viator and Piscator’s family take a respectful attitude 
toward Piscator, and the drawers of the water at Huntingdon and St. 
Ives bridges seem to have accepted his directions without question. 
As for Warde, it was a commonplace in the sixteenth century that no 
creature but a Royston horse could compare with a Cambridge M.A. 
in hauteur; Warde might by now have been an M.D. 

Twelfth and last, Piscator was of course an experienced angler. It 
would help our argument if one could say that this was true of Dr. 
Warde also. Unfortunately, though there are no contraindications, we 
have so far only hints of piscatorial opportunities. He owned fishing 
pastures in Chatteris, but we have no evidence that he fished in them. 
His will reveals possession of a freehold in Chesterton on the Cam with 
“backsides, trees, willows, and appurtenances”’; a copyhold in Chester- 
ton including “my dove-house, orchard, and close”; and “my orchard” 
back of Corpus Christi College with “‘all houses, stables, easements, 
and commodities.” But though all these details suggest a man with 
outdoor interests that may have included angling, they are inconclu- 
sive. 

It hardly needs restating that all these correspondences put to- 
gether do little more than sketch a possibility, for which more evidence 
must be found if it is to become a certainty, or even a probability. 
Still, in legal practice, it is generally held that twelve points of cor- 
respondence between a fingerprint and a finger—in the absence of any 
evidence to the contrary—is proof that the former was made by the 
latter. Perhaps an ideal of literary scholarship that demands more 
certainty is unrealistically conservative. 





A DATE FOR THE COMPOSITION 
OF HENRYSON’S FABLES 


David K. Crowne, Amherst College 


In the perceptive Introduction to his Scottish Text Society edition of 
Henryson, G. Gregory Smith remarks that “‘Not a few of the Middle 
Scots poets, with Dunbar in their company, have thwarted the best 
efforts to discover the dates or sequence of their writings, and Henry- 
son has held, and is likely to hold, his secret as long as any of his 
fellows.’”* Smith’s diffident reluctance to discuss even possible dates 
for Henryson’s poems is a by-product of his admirably exact and care- 
ful scholarship. Yet here his caution seems excessive; for in discussing 
the sources of the Fables he presents evidence through which a 
terminus a quo may be assigned to at least two tales in the collection. 
Further evidence, part of which Smith also provides, furnishes a prob- 
able date for the mid-point in Henryson’s composition of the Fables. 
In view of our almost complete lack of information regarding this 
poet’s career, any such clues to the chronology of his work should be 
worth recording. 

The untidy genealogy of the Beast Fable in European literature 
makes the tracing of influences and borrowings a desperate enterprise. 
But quite apart from the dubious evidence of parallels in general out- 
line, minor likenesses in incidents, and the identity of names of com- 
mon characters, Smith finds indications in the Fables to show that 
Henryson drew upon William Caxton’s Historye of Reynard the Foxe 
for a number of details.? He points out the following correspondences: 

(1) The name “Waitskaith” appears in both Henryson’s and 
Caxton’s texts, but does not, so far as we know, occur elsewhere in 
English at an earlier date, and is not in the Dutch text from which 
Caxton drew. 

(2) The episode in Henryson’s “The Trial of the Fox” in which the 
mare kicks the wolf when he bends down to read the document under 
her hoof contains the following lines: 


1G. Gregory Smith, ed., The Poems of Robert Henryson, 3 vols. (Edinburgh and 
London, 1906-14), I, xxvii. 

2 William Caxton, The Historye of Reynard the Fox, ed. Edward Arber (London, 
1878); discussed by Smith, 1, xl—xliii. 
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The Lyoun said, ‘be yone reid Cap I ken 

This Taill is trew, quha tent unto it takis; 
The greitist Clerkis ar not the wysest men; 
The hurt off ane happie the uther makis.” 


Caxton’s recitation of the same episode has the fox taunt the injured 
wolf with the words, “I heelde you for one of the wysest clerkes that 
now lyue. Now I here wel it is true that I long syth haue redde and 
herde that the beste clerkes ben not the wysest men.’ 

(3) Henryson in the same Fable and Caxton in his fourteenth 
chapter use the term “parliament” to refer to the assembly held by 
the Lion, whereas the word generally used is ‘‘Court” or “Council,” 
as in Caxton’s first and thirteenth chapters. 

On the basis of these similarities, Smith suggests that Henryson 
was familiar with Caxton’s rendering of the Fox stories, and may even 
have had the book by him as he wrote.® If the evidence is valid, the 
conclusion—which Smith forbears to draw—must be that Henryson’s 
“The Fox and the Wolf” and ‘The Trial of the Fox” cannot have 
been completed before 1481, when Caxton first printed his Historye of 
Reynard at Westminster. Moreover, if the suggestions put forth by 
Mr. Gavin Bone‘ and Professor Bruce Dickins’ are accepted, we may 
assume that Henryson developed his tale of ‘“The Fox, the Wolf, and 
the Cadger” from passages in Caxton’s fourth and twenty-fourth 
chapters, and that the same /erminus a quo applies to that Fable. 

To depart momentarily from the Reynard and Smith’s discussion, 
we find in Caxton’s Aesop* ten stories that also appear in Henryson’s 


* LI. 1062-65. Citations from Henryson in the present paper are from The Poems 
and Fables of Robert Henryson, ed. H. Harvey Wood, 2nd edition (Edinburgh and 
London, 1958). The incident of the wolf’s being kicked by the mare is, admittedly, a 
common occasion for the occurrence of the proverb concerning the wisdom of clerks. 
See Wood’s note on |. 1064, and cf. Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, A 4054-55 (Robinson, 
and ed.): 


‘The gretteste clerkes been noght wisest men,’ 
As whilom to the wolf thus spak the mare. 


Earlier versions of the motif of the kick are discussed, with full documentation, by 
Paull Franklin Baum, “The Mare and the Wolf,” MLN, xxxvu (1922), 350-53. 

* Reynard, p. 70. 

§ Smith, 1, xli-—xlii. 

* Gavin Bone, “The Source of Henryson’s ‘Fox, Wolf, and Cadger,’”’ RES, x 
(1934), 319-20. 

7 Apparently unpublished, but cited by Wood, pp. xl, 245. 

® Caxton, The Subtyl Historyes and Fables of Aesop, ed. Joseph Jacobs, 2 vols. 
(London, 1889). 
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collection.® In eight of these no convincing similarities can be found to 
suggest Henryson’s particular indebtedness to Caxton,'® but the re- 
maining two stories show some close correspondences: 

(1) The Latin original of “‘The Wolf and the Wether” indicates 
that the Wether’s horns were cut off before the dog’s skin was sewn on 
him—he says to the shepherd, “A uferte a me lanam el cornua abscindite, 
meque canis pelle induite mortui, et omnes lupos visu terrebo.”” Stein- 
héwel preserves this detail, as does Jules de Machault’s French 
translation that was the basis of Caxton’s English rendering. Caxton, 
however, does not mention the removal of the Wether’s horns. In his 
version the speech just quoted appears thus: ‘‘Shaue me / and put on 
me the skynne of the dogge And whanne the wulues shalle see me / they 
shalle haue grete fere of me.’’” In Henryson’s text we read, 

Ga ffeche him hither, and fla his skyn off swyth; 


Syne sew it on me; and luke that it be meit, 
Baith heid, and crag, bodie, taill, and feit. 


Later in the story, when the Wether’s disguise is stripped off, a detail 
occurs that could not appear if Henryson were following a version of 
the story closer to the original than Caxton’s. Henryson’s Wolf speaks 
reproachfully to the Wether, asking, 


‘Quhat wes the cause ye gaif me sic ane katche?’ 
With that in hy he hent him be the horne. 


In allowing his Wether to retain his horns to this point in the narra- 
tive, Henryson here conflicts with all known versions of the story 
available to him save Caxton’s alone. 

(2) In the same Fable, Henryson treats the incident in which the 
Wolf befouls himself as taking place in a single location, although 
multiple evacuations are involved: 


Than quhar the gait wes grimmit he him brocht. 
‘Quhether call ye this fair play, or nocht? 


* In Henryson these are “The Cock and the Jewel,”’ “The Town Mouse and the 
Country Mouse,” “The Cock and the Fox,” “The Sheep and the Dog,” “The Lion 
and the Mouse,” “The Preaching of the Swallow,” “The Fox, the Wolf, and the 
Husbandman,” “The Wolf and the Wether,” “The Wolf and the Lamb,” and “The 
Paddock and the Mouse.” 

10 Smith, 1, xlii, sees no conclusive evidence of borrowing. 

11 Cited from the text in Les Fabulistes Latins, ed. Léopold Hervieux, 2nd ed., 
2 vols. (Paris, 1894), 11, 296. 

3 Aesop, U, 180. 

3 Fables, ll. 2480-82. 

“4 Fables, ll. 2553-54. 
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To set your Maister in sa fell effray, 
Quhill he for feiritnes hes fylit up the way. 


Thryis (be my Saull) ye gart me schute behind. . . .”* 


The Latin original lingers on the scatological details, specifying three 
separate defilements in three separate places: “Et ducens eum ad 
primum locum vbi pre limore nimio se stercoraueral, ail ei: Est ne, 
inguil, hoc iocus? Ac ducens eum ad secundum locum vbi se similiter 
coinquinauerat, dixit ei similiter: Et hoc, inquit, est iocus? Iterumque 
duxil eum ad tercium locum vbi fuerat stercoratus. Ait ei: Est, inquit, 
et hoc iocus?’”® Again Steinhéwel and Machault are close to the 
Latin, but Caxton has this: “Ha mayster ought ye to playe with your 
mayster and with your lord / thow has made me so sore aferd / that 
by the waye as I ranne before the / I dyte shyte thre grete toordes / 
And thene the wulf ledde hym to the place where as he had shyte / 
sayenge thus to hym / loke hyther / callest thow this a playe.’’!” 

In addition to this correspondence in their versions of the incident, 
it may be worth mentioning that Caxton and Henryson both speak of 
the Wolf’s looking behind him as he runs, and that they agree in 
indicating that the place where he befouls himself is beside a path or 
thoroughfare (Henryson’s “gait” and “way’’; Caxton’s “waye’’). 
These details appear in no other extant version of the story. 

(3) The Fable of “The Fox, the Wolf, and the Husbandman,” 
ultimately derived from the Disciplina Clericalis of Petrus Alphonsus, 
is included in an appendix to Book V of Steinhéwel’s collection. Both 
in the Disciplina and in Steinhéwel the Fox departs without saying a 
word when his trick succeeds in bringing the Wolf to the bottom of the 
well and himself to the top. But as Caxton tells the story, the Wolf 
sees the Fox going upward while he descends, and he asks the Fox 
to explain his departure. The Fox, climbing out of his bucket and 
jumping to the ground, responds with a proverb: ‘For thus hit is of 
the world / For when one cometh doune / the other goth vpward.’’* 
At the same place in his telling of the story Henryson uses a variant 
form of the same proverb: 


‘Schir’ (quod the Foxe) ‘thus fairis it off Fortoun: 
As ane cummis up, sche quheillis ane uther doun!”* 


% Fables, ll. 2563-67. 

%® Hervieux, Il, 297. 

17 Aesop, 11, 181; italics mine. 
18 Aesop, 1, 278. 

Fables, ll. 2418-19. 
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This is, of course, as Henryson’s most recent editor remarks, ‘“‘perhaps 
the commonest of medieval poetic commonplaces.’”® Yet this exact 
coincidence of location in Henryson’s and Caxton’s versions of the same 
story offers a striking parallel. Since the proverb that both quote does 
not appear in any other extant version of the story available to 
Henryson, this parallel must be regarded as an indication that Henry- 
son knew Caxton’s fable when he wrote. 

The body of evidence just adduced makes it appear unlikely that 
Henryson could have put the Fables of “The Wolf and the Wether” 
or “‘The Fox, the Wolf, and the Husbandman”’ in final form before the 
publication of Caxton’s Aesop on 24 March 1484. However, there is 
reason to believe that Henryson had already completed part of his 
collection before he became acquainted with Caxton’s Aesop. In his 
Prologue and in seven of his Fables** Henryson shows no precise or 
convincing resemblances to Caxton. What is perhaps more important, 
Henryson’s Prologue and his introduction to the Fable of “‘The Lion 
and the Mouse”’ contain an identification and a description of Aesop 
which clearly conflicts with that given by Caxton. The common 
Romulean Prologus used by Caxton is a monologue in which “Romu- 
lus son of thybere [Tiberius]”’ tells the reader that he has “translated 
oute of grekes tongue in to latyn tongue”’ the fables of ““Esope man of 
grece.”” Henryson does not mention Romulus, and he identifies 
Aesop not as a Greek but as a Roman, a “‘poete Lawriate’’ whose 
original compositions were in Latin. In the opening section of “The 
Lion and the Mouse” Henryson brings Aesop forth as a dream-phan- 
tasm in order that he may deliver a succinct autobiography to the 
poet who is the “I” of these stanzas: 

‘My sone’ (said he), ‘I am off gentill blude; 
My native land is Rome withoutin nay; 

And in that Towne first to the Sculis I yude, 
In Civile Law studyit full mony ane day; 
And now my winning is in Hevin ffor ay: 
Esope I hecht; my writing and my werk 

Is couth and kend to mony cunning Clerk.™ 


The general outlines of this conception of Aesop, together with many 


2° Wood, p. 249. 

%1 “The Cock and the Jewel,” “The Town Mouse and the Country Mouse,” 
“The Sheep and the Dog,” “The Lion and the Mouse,” “The Preaching of the Swal- 
low,” “The Wolf and the Lamb,” and “The Paddock and the Mouse.” 

™ Aesop, U1, 3. For the original in Latin prose, see Hervieux, 11, 195. 

™ Fables, ll. 1370-76. 
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of the phrases in which he is described, Henryson borrowed from the 
Prologue to John Lydgate’s Jsopes Fabules. Lydgate says there that 


Vnto purpos pe poete laureate 
Callyd Isopus dyd hym occupy 
Whylom in Rome to plese pe Senate. . . .*° 


The similarity of these words to Henryson’s is immediately evident. 
Further similarities appear when Henryson’s “The Cock and the 
Jewel,” “The Town Mouse and the Country Mouse,” “The Paddock 
and the Mouse,’ and “The Wolf and the Lamb’”’ are set beside 
their counterparts in Lydgate. 

Although the traces of Lydgate are clear and unmistakable, the 
principal influence upon the four Fables just named, as well as upon 
“The Sheep and the Dog,” ‘‘The Lion and the Mouse,” “The Preach- 


*% Smith, 1, xxxvi-xxxix, lists the most important verbal reminiscences. 

% Prologue to “Isopes Fabules,” ll. 9-11, in The Minor Poems of John Lydgate, 
Part II: Secular Poems, ed. Henry Noble MacCracken, EETS, o.s., cxcm (London, 
1934). 

% See Smith, 1, xxxvii-xxxix. 

27 The similarities are most apparent in the “‘Moralitas’’ sections, where both poets 
liken poor husbandmen to the Lamb, and tyrannous overlords to the Wolf: 


The wolfe ys lykenyd to folkys rauenous, 
The sely lambe resemblep pe porayle; 
The wolfe ys gredy, fell, cruell, dyspituous, 
The lambe content with grasse for hys vytayle. 


As men deserue, pey receue peyr guerdon. 
Onrepentaunte pe tyraunt gop to hell. 
The pore man with small possession 
Vertuosly dop in erpe dwell.... (Lydgate, ll. 337-40, 344-47) 


The pure pepill this Lamb may signifie, 
As Maill men, Merchandis, and all lauboureris, 
Of quhome the lyfe is half ane Purgatorie, 
To wyn with lautie leving as efferis. 
The Wolf betakinnis fals extortioneris 
And oppressouris of pure men, as we se, 
Be violence, or craft in facultie. 
Ane uther kynd of Wolfis Ravenous, 
Ar mychtie men, haifand full grit plentie, 
Quhilkis ar sa gredie and sa covetous, 
Thay will not thoill the pure in pece to be. . . . 
(Henryson, ll. 2706-10, 2728-31) 
Walter says no more than 

Sic nocet innocuo nocuus, causamque nocendi 

Inuenit. Hii regnant qualibet urbe lupi. (Hervieux, m1, 317) 
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ing of the Swallow,” and the opening stanzas of the Prologue, is that 
of Walter the Englishman (Gualterius Anglicus), to whose redaction 
of Romulus in Latin verse Henryson was heavily indebted.** Only in 
the group of Fables based upon Walter does the influence of Lydgate’s 
Isope appear, and only here, except for the Chaucerian tale of ‘“‘The 
Cock and the Fox,” which reveals no specific indebtedness to either 
Walter, Lydgate, or Caxton, is there a complete absence of traceable 
borrowings from Caxton’s Reynard and Aesop. There is thus a distinct 
division in the sources upon which Henryson drew for his Fadles. One 
group of stories shows clear traces of influence by Walter and by 
Lydgate, but no trace of Caxton’s influence. A second and third group 
show suggestions of influence by Caxton’s Reynard and Aesop, 
respectively, but reveal no borrowings from Walter or Lydgate. This 
division of influences suggests that Henryson wrote his Fables during 
at least two separate periods of composition. The publication dates of 
the Caxton collections provide an approximate date for the end of the 
first period, in which Henryson drew only upon Walter and Lydgate, 
and for the beginning of the second, in which Caxton’s influence com- 
menced while Walter’s and Lydgate’s disappeared. Strict application 
of these publication dates would, of course, necessitate a division into 
three periods that would impose the following chronological order 
upon the Fables: 


BEFORE PUBLICATION OF CAXTON’s Reynard OR Aesop 


Prologue 
“The Cock and the Jewel” 
“The Town Mouse and the Country Mouse” 
“The Sheep and the Dog” 
“The Lion and the Mouse” 
“The Preaching of the Swallow” 
“The Wolf and the Lamb” 
“The Paddock and the Mouse” 
AFTER PUBLICATION OF CAxTON’s Reynard (6 June 1481) 
“The Fox and the Wolf” 
“The Trial of the Fox” 
“The Fox, the Wolf, and the Cadger’’(?) 
AFTER PUBLICATION OF CAXTON’S Aesop (24 March 1484) 
“The Fox, the Wolf, and the Husbandman”’ 
“The Wolf and the Wether” 
No INDICATION OF DATE 
“The Cock and the Fox” 


38 See Smith, 1, xxx—xxxv. 
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We do not know, of course, how soon copies of Caxton’s two books 
may have reached Henryson, or whether he received them together or 
separately. The date of the mid-point in his composition of the Fadles 
must therefore remain approximate. The evidence considered in this 
paper, however, indicates that four, perhaps five, of the stories could 
not have been written before 6 June 1481, and that two of this number 
could not have been written before 24 March 1484. In view of the 
relatively swift distribution of printed books in England and Scotland 
during the later Middle Ages,” it would seem a likely conjecture that 
Henryson was busy with the Fables written under Caxton’s influence 
not long after 1485 or 1486, having completed the Walter-Lydgate 
group some time before. 


** See Smith, 1, lix, and H. R. Plomer, “The Importation of Low Country and 
French Books into England, 1480 and 1502-1503,” The Library, 4th ser., rx (1924), 
164-68. 





THE DATE OF DURHAM (CARMEN 
DE SITU DUNELMI) 


H. S. Offler, University of Durham 


The twenty-one lines of alliterative OE verse comprising Carmen de 
situ Dunelmi have evoked some interest as illustrating the long 
persistence of an old rhetorical form, the encomium urbis.' The text 
has been settled by Professor Dobbie; but doubt may be felt whether 
the piece can be dated within the precise and narrow limits that he 
suggests: i.e., between 1104 and 1109.” Clearly he is right in deciding 
that the posterior limit for dating the poem is determined by an un- 
mistakable reference to it in Symeon’s Historia Dunelmensis Ecclesiae 
(iii, 7; ed. Arnold, 1, 89). Symeon completed his history between 
1104 and 1107 (or, at the very latest, 1109). On the other hand, 
Dobbie’s claim that the poem “cannot have been written before 1104, 
when the translation of St. Cuthbert to the new cathedral of Durham 
took place” is much less convincing. The textual tradition offers no 
help for the problem of dating;* and argument from the language of 
the poem does not seem to have been carried far.’ (If it had, I would 
have no title to discuss the matter.) It may therefore be of value to 
emphasise, against Dobbie, that the contents of the poem seem per- 
fectly compatible with a date before 1104. 

The poem bases its praises of Durham partly on the city’s site 
and natural surroundings (Il. 1-8); partly on the fact that here rest 
St. Cuthbert and the relics of other holy men. Mention is made of the 
head of the Northumbrian King, Oswald; and of relics of St. Aidan 
and three successive bishops of Lindisfarne between 688 and 740: 

1 See M. Schlauch, “An Old English Encomium Urbis,” JEGP, xu (1941), 14-28. 

2 E. Van Kirk Dobbie, The Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems (London, 1942), p. 27 
(text); pp. xliv-xlv (discussion of date). 


3 Symeonis monachi Dunelmensis opera omnia, ed. Thomas Arnold, Rolls Series, 
2 vols. (London, 1882-85). 

‘ The text depends on two twelfth-century MSS, of which Vitellius D. xx was 
destroyed in 1731 by the fire in the Cottonian Library; fortunately Hickes had already 
edited it. The other, Cambridge, University Library, Ff. 1. 27, comes from late in the 
century. See Neil R. Ker, Catalogue of Manuscripts Containing Anglo-Saxon (Oxford, 
1957), NOS. 14, 223. 

5 But see Schlauch, p. 16, who suggests that “the language of the poem points 
to a late date, probably early twelfth century”; Dobbie, p. xliv: “a typical English 
work of the transition period, with a number of spellings characteristic of that time.” 
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Eadbert, Eadfrith, and @thelwald (ll. 11-14), as well as of Bede and 
of Cuthbert’s teacher, St. Boisil (ll. 15-17). Within St. Cuthbert’s 
minster are also other uncounted relics (ll. 18-20). There is no reason 
why a Durham author should not have made these boasts long before 
the translation of August 1104. St. Cuthbert’s body had been brought 
to Durham from Chester-le-Street in 995, and after finding two tem- 
porary resting places had been laid in Bishop Aldhun’ s new cathedral 
in 998 (Symeon, HDE, iii, 1-2, 4; Arnold, pp. 78-81, 82-83). At this 
date the saint’s body was already accompanied by the relics of 
Oswald, Aidan, and the three bishops of Lindisfarne; indeed, as 
Symeon (HDE, ii, 6, p. 57) relates on written authority (“ut in veteribus 
libris invenitur’’), these relics were in St. Cuthbert’s coffin when it 
was removed from Lindisfarne in 875. Thus, by 995 all the relics named 
in the poem were at Durham, except those of Bede and Boisil. In the 
course of the eleventh century these, too, were acquired and placed 
with or near St. Cuthbert’s body, by the efforts, Symeon tells us 
(HDE, iii, 7, pp. 88-89), of Alfredus (or Aluredus), son of Westou. 
This remarkable personage flourished as sacristan of Durham during 
the episcopates of Edmund, Athelric, and AZthelwine, from about 
1020, perhaps, until after 1056; the date of his death is not known. 
Alfredus held the church of Hexham by gift of Bishop Edmund,*® 
and was the great-grandfather of the Cistercian saint Ailred of Riev- 
aulx. An active teacher—‘‘Alured Larwa, id est doctorem,” Ailred 
called him’—and familiar custodian of St. Cuthbert’s body, he showed 
great energy in seeking out and elevating the relics of Northumbrian 
saints, many of which he brought to Durham. His elevation of the 
Hexham saints Acca and Alhmund took place certainly after 1031, 
and perhaps after 1056.* I do not know how we can date precisely his 
transference to Durham of the relics of Bede and St. Boisil.* We are 
told (HDE, iii, 7, p. 89) that Alfred lived for many years after 
abstracting Bede’s bones from Jarrow, which suggests a date before 


* Brit. Mus., Add. MS 39943, fol. 149”, printed by James Raine, Priory of Hexham, 
Surtees Soc. Publns., 44, 46 (London, 1864-65), 1, appendix, p. viii. 

7 Ailred, De sanctis ecclesiae Hagustaldensis, ch. 11, in Raine, 1, 190. 

* A Hexham interpolation in the Durham Historia regum (Arnold, 1, 47) dates 
the elevation of Alhmund’s relics “more than 250 years” after the saint’s death in 781. 
Richard of Hexham, De statu ecclesiae Hagustaldensis, ii, 4 (Raine, 1, 49), has Alfred 
elevating Acca’s relics and Alhmund’s in the time of Bishop Athelwine, i.e., between 
1056 and 1070. 

* The date commonly given is “about 1020”; see Bede, His Life, Times and Writ- 
ings, ed. A. Hamilton Thompson (Oxford, 1935), p. 37. This seems no more than a 
guess based on HDE, iii, 7, p. 87. 
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rather than after 1050 for this pious theft.'° At any rate, once he had 
brought these relics to Durham, there existed all the conditions which 
Carmen de situ Dunelmi describes. A much later author, Reginald of 
Durham, shows us Alfred on one occasion in the midst of a circle of 
enthusiasts for the city: they begin “‘loci situm et murorum ambitum 
et altitudinem ecclesiae turrium, magnidici faustu eloquii vehementer 
extollere.”"' Reginald cannot have been writing long before 1167, but 
his anecdote derives some authority from the fact that it came to him 
as a piece of family tradition from Ailred of Rievaulx. The similarity 
between the state of feeling here recorded and that which produced 
Carmen de situ Dunelmi is striking, though it would be hopelessly rash 
to attempt to construct upon it any theory about the authorship of 
the poem. But undoubtedly A’lfred Westou had created the historical 
situation which made the poem’s boasts plausible. Though he exhorted 
those in his confidence to secrecy about Bede’s bones, there was an 
oral tradition at Durham concerning all the relics specified in Carmen 
de situ Dunelmi, even before the irregular congregation of St. Cuth- 
bert was replaced by Benedictine monks in 1083. Probably there was 
a written tradition also;” and it may be that the author of the poem 
refers to this in line 20." 

In short, we can be sure that the poem had been written by 11009, 
at the very latest; but we cannot be sure that it had not been written 
before the translation of St. Cuthbert in August 1104—an event of 
which it makes no mention. As far as the contents of the poem are 
concerned, it could have been written fifty or sixty years before 1104: 


10 That fred lived on into Athelwine’s episcopate is clear from Richard of 
Hexham, p. 49, and from HDE, iii, 7, p. 87. 

1 Reginald of Durham, Libellus de admirandis virtutibus sancti Cuthberti, ed. 
James Raine, Surtees Soc. Publns., 1 (London, 1835), ch. 16, p. 29. The identification 
of Reginald’s “vir veteranus vitae honestae . . . qui singularem corporis beati Cuthberti 
custodiam optinebat” with AElfred seems certain. 

12 On Symeon’s use of the phrase “ut in veteribus libris invenitur,” when telling 
of the presence of the relics of Oswald and the others in Cuthbert’s coffin in 875, see 
above. A similar phrase in the account of the 1104 translation contained in the com- 
pilation De miraculis et translationibus sancti Cuthberti (Arnold, 1, 252) is probably 
derived from Symeon, for this account was presumably not written until twenty 
years or more after the translation; see Bertram Colgrave, “‘Post-Bedan Miracles and 
Translations of St. Cuthbert,” in The Early Cultures of North West Europe: H. M. 
Chadwick Memorial Studies (Cambridge, 1950), p. 331. Latin lists of Durham relics 
have survived from the twelfth century and later; see The Relics of St. Cuthbert, ed. 
C. F. Battiscombe (Oxford, 1956), pp. 113-14. Possibly an earlier list of this kind 
was available to the author of the poem. 

8 “Ses Se writ segged.” 
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at any time, in fact, after Alfred Westou had brought the relics of 
Bede and St. Boisil to Durham. The only possible grounds for assign- 
ing it, as Dobbie does, quite definitely to the first decade of the twelfth 
century would be linguistic.“ And would not that be to ask of the 
argument from language more precise results than it can be expected 
to yield? 


Miss Schlauch’s discussion of the date of the poem (pp. 15-16) suffers from her 
conviction that Symeon’s Historia Dunelmensis Ecclesiae was not completed until 
1129; she seems to have confused HDE with the Historia regum also ascribed to Sy- 
meon, which indeed ends in 1192. While she inclines to a late date, “probably early 
twelfth century,” she admits the possibility that the poem refers to “an earlier verse 
account . . . now lost, dating from the eleventh century.” 





THE BACKGROUND AND MEANING OF GUTHLAC 


W. F. Bolton, The University, Reading 


In his eighth-century Vita Sancti Guthlaci, the English monk Felix 
rendered the saint’s name in Latin as “belli munus.’' The translation 
has been challenged several times in the last century by scholars who 
argue that ‘“Guthlac” more probably means “‘battle-play.’” This 
disagreement with Felix, however, fails to take into account the 
considerable tradition of specialized hagiographical vocabulary 
which had come into being by the mid-eighth century and which Felix 
used in this and other contexts. It is the purpose of this paper to 
outline some of the traditions of name-giving in earlier saints’ lives 
and to note other features of hagiographical vocabulary which Felix’s 
translation reflects. 
The passage in Felix is this: 

ex appellatione illius tribus, quam dicunt Guthlacingas, proprietatis vo- 
cabulum velut ex caelesti consilio Guthlac percepit, quia ex qualitatis con- 
positione adsequentibus meritis conveniebat. Nam ut illius gentis gnari 


perhibent, Anglorum lingua hoc nomen ex duobus integris constare videtur, 
hos est ‘Guth’ et ‘lac,’ quod Romani sermonis nitore personat ‘belli munus,’ 


quia ille cum vitiis bellando munera aeternae beatitudinis cum triumphali 
infula perennis vitae percepisset, secundum apostolum dicentem: Beatus vir 
qui suffert temptationem, quoniam cum probatus fuerit, accipiet coronam vitae, 
quam repromisit Deus diligentibus se. (Jam 1:12)* 


Felix here cites two connotations for Guthlac’s name: the tribe of 
Guthlacingas, and the spiritual warfare which led the saint to his 
eternal reward. He emphasizes the second meaning, and no material 
has survived to help us expand on the first. Of the Guthlacinga tribe 
‘“‘we know nothing more,’ and among the eighty-five recorded names 


! Felix’s Life of St. Guthlac, ed. Bertram Colgrave (Cambridge, 1956), p. 78 (here- 
after cited as “Colgrave’’). 

* Colgrave, p. 174. Others include Charles Kingsley, The Hermits (Philadelphia, 
1868), p. 304, and William Bright, Chapters of Early English Church History, and ed. 
(Oxford, 1888), p. 395 and n. 3. 

* Colgrave, pp. 76-78. 

*R. M. Wilson, The Lost Literature of Medieval England (London, 1952), p. 32. 
A passage in the Gesta Herewardi has been thought by E. A. Freeman (History of the 
Norman Conquest, 2nd ed. [Oxford, 1876], 1v, 829) to refer to the Guthlacingas. Felix 
mentions that Guthlac “‘nobilibus antiquorum disciplinis ... inbuebatur,” but “non 
vanas vulgi fabulas .. . imitabatur.” Later, “valida pristinorum heroum facta remi- 
niscens,”’ he decides to become a soldier (Colgrave, pp. 78, 80). 
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of members of the Mercian royal house (to which Guthlac is said to 
have belonged), “‘Guthlac alone stands out as a name not in any way 
bound to those of its bearer’s family.’ This readiness to interpret a 
name, and especially a saint’s name, as a spiritual as well as a genea- 
logical or geographical sign, was already an old one in the eighth 
century. Jerome’s De Nominibus Hebraicis illustrates the interest, and 
Augustine of Hippo emphasized the same point of view when he 
stressed the meaning of all things as signs of eternal values.* The 
famous pun on angel/ Angle was, in its original form, another example 
of the same attitude: when Gregory learned that the British youths 
claimed A£lli as their leader, he remarked on the resemblance the 
name bore to “‘alleluia,’”’ and demonstrated that the Hebrew word was 
a symbol of the Trinity. Later in the same work we read “Eduinus, 
cuius nomen tribus sillabis constans, recte sibi designat sancte misterium 
Trinitatis.””" 
In a similar way, Gregory of Tours described St. Martius: 

Non inmerito Martius vocitatus, qui Marte triumphali pullulantes actionum 
mortalium cogitationes gladio Spiritus sancti in ipso emicationis exordio suc- 


cidebat, non surdus auditor apostolice exortationis dicta commemorans: 


Accingite vos armatura Dei et gladium Spiritus sancti, ut possitis ignita diaboli 
tela contemnere.* 


The anonymous passion of the martyr Victor shows the same aware- 
ness: 


Erat enim vir temens Deum... . Qui, quia nomina sanctorum scripta sunt 
in coelis, a fidelibus cunctis merito veneratur in terris. Tali nomine fit in 
corde dulcis, in lingua affabilis, in audiendo amabilis, in retinendo mirabilis; 
maxime quem Deus ad tantam palmam martyrii destinarat, merito tanto 
nomine Victoris pollebet. Et hoc nomine laudis utitur, qui devicto hoste 
victor gloriatur. Nec quisquam ceteros collegas hoc dignitatis nomine minus 
pollere dubites, cum fuerint omnes triumpho martyrii victores.* 


Adamnanus, in discussing the meaning of St. Columba’s name, points 
to one source of this concern, Proverbs 22:1: ‘“‘Melius est nomen 


*H. B. Woolf, The Old Germanic Principles of Name-Giving (Baltimore, 1939), 
p. 51. 
* Augustine, De Doctrina Christiana, 1, 4, 4. On names specifically, 2, 16, 23 and 
2, 39, 59- 

7A Life of St. Gregory the Great, ed. F. A. Gasquet (London, 1904), ch. xiii, pp. 
16-17; ch. xiv, p. 17. 

8 Vite Patrum, ed. B. Krusch, Monumenta Germania Historica scriptores rerum 
merovingicarum (hereafter MGH), 1 (1885), 718. The Scriptural quotation is from 
Eph. 6:11, 16-17; cf. note 27, below. 

* Analecta Bollandiana, 1 (1882), 626. 
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bonum quam divitie mulia. .. .’”’ Bede offers an example of the atti- 
tude as it affected geography: 

Uocatur locus ille lingua Anglorum Hefenfelth, quod dici potest latine cae- 
lestis campus, quod certo utique praesagio futurorum antiquitus nomen 
accepit; significans nimirum, quod ibidem caeleste erigendum tropaeum, 


caelestis inchoanda uictoria, caelestia usque hodie forent miracula cele- 
branda." 


Indeed, so general was the approach that Gregory of Tours felt obliged 
at one point to disown it: “Pastor vero quidam, non sirenuitate, sed 
nomine Ingenuus. . . .””” 

It was in this tradition that Felix composed the passage quoted 
above. This is not to say that he invented Guthlac or his name. But 
Felix himself put the greatest emphasis on the name as a spiritual 
token, and its historical basis, as we have seen, is lost. To under- 
stand the use of its spiritual sense, and to justify the meaning found 
in the Anglo-Saxon, it is necessary briefly to examine the background 
of both elements: ‘‘hoc nomen ex duobus inlegris constare videtur.”’ 

The concept of spiritual warfare, which was highly developed 
before the eighth century, had its basis in Scripture."* The central 
document in the formulation of the Scriptural tradition was Augustine 
of Hippo’s De A gone Christiano, and the key idea in it is expressed in 
the first sentence: “Corona wictoriae non promittilur nisi certantibus.” 
The spiritual combat is not only for apostles, ascetics, and martyrs; 
it is the general condition of Christian life, and all the faithful are 
called to it. Felix’s work was neither simply biography nor fabulous 
entertainment. It was, by implication, exemplary, for the crown of 
victory is promised only to those who join in battle. Christ’s purpose 
in the Incarnation, says Augustine, was to vanquish the devil; to 
obtain his salvation, man must do the same. The Temptation in the 
Desert was a model for man’s spiritual life. Bede calls the desert 
‘locum certaminis,”” and points out that Christ’s voluntary exile 


10 De Vita Sancti Columba, ed. J. T. Fowler (Oxford, 1920), p. 86. 

" Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica, ed. C. Plummer, 11, ii, 129. 

2 Gregory of Tours, De . . . Gloria S. Juliani, Migne, Patrologia Latina (hereafter 
PL), Lxx1, 810. For the tradition of assigning meanings of saints’ names by popular 
etymology, cf. H. Delehaye, The Legends of the Saints (London, 1907), p. 48, and 
Mélusine, tv (1889), 505-25, V (1890), 148-52. Chaucer perpetuated this feature of his 
source in the Second Nun’s Prologue, VIII (G), 85-110. 

8 Origen, Homilia XV, PG, xu, 897; Gregory I, Moralia VIII, vi, PL, txxv, 
805 ff.; Bede, In Matt. Ev. Expositio, PL, xcut, 55, on Matt. 10:34, for a few examples. 

Augustine, Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum (hereafter CSEL), 
XLI (1900), 101. Cf. Gregory I, Dialogues, ed. U. Moricca (Rome, 1924), p. 187. 
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“‘admonet nos ul accepta in baplismo remissione peccatorum, et gratia 
Spiritus sancti contra antiqui hostis insidias accingamur....” The 
forty days spent in the desert, he says, symbolize the period of man’s 
temptation in this world, and the three temptations represent the 
three familiar pitfalls of greed, vainglory, and avarice."* Christ is both 
the example and the eternal leader in the fight. Augustine quotes 
Paul, I Corinthians 11:1, “J mitatores mei estole, sicut et ego Christi.” 
The South English Legendary, in three manuscripts of which a Middle 
English version of the Guthlac story appears, begins with a poem 
depicting Christ as a king deploying his forces—his martyrs and 
saints—against the foe." 

The devil, according to Augustine, exercises his domination over 
evildoers, those who have failed to overcome him, by means of 
cupiditas.’* Here is introduced the essential polarity in much medieval 
literature. In the concluding words of De A gone Christiano, Augustine 
exhorts the reader “‘saluberrimis crescamus in Christo accedentibus bonis 
moribus el christiana iustilia, in qua est caritas dei et proximi perfecta 
et firmata....” '® The Christian combat is ultimately the conflict 
between charity and cupidity, between the twofold precepts of love 
in the New Testament, and the love of the world for its own sake. 

In the second and third chapters Augustine reinforces this concept 
by stressing that the combat is against forces invisible and interior; 
against the unseen powers of the air, and the unclean desires by which 
they seek to gain dominion over the Christian warrior. ‘“Jbi ergo 
uincuntur inimicae nobis inuisibiles potestates, ubi uincuntur inuisibiles 
cupiditates.””° Once again this attitude toward spiritual warfare makes 
the miracles of Felix’s work available to the reader as exemplary ma- 
terial, meaningful in terms of his own salvation. Augustine, like Bede, 
notes that the Christian warrior must follow Christ in enduring his 
struggles in a place of exile, and he cites II Corinthians 5:6, “dum 
sumus in corpore, peregrinamur a Domino.’™ To the reader, this meant 
that eremetical saints like Guthlac could in a sense be regarded as 

% Bede, In Matt. Ev. Expositio, PL, xcu, 18. 

Bede, In Marci Ev. Expositio, PL, xcu, 20, 139-40. Guthlac seems to have been 
forty years old at his death. 

17 South English Legendary, edd. C. D’Evelyn and A. J. Mill, EETS 235 (London, 
1956), pp. 1-3, ll. 19-65. Cf. also Commodianus, Jmstructiones II, xii and xxii. 

8 Augustine, CSEL, x11 (1900), 102. 

1 Augustine, CSEL, Xu, 137. 

© Augustine, CSEL, x11, 103. 


*t Augustine, CSEL, x11, 112. There is an extended description of the hermit’s cell 
as a place of spiritual combat in Peter Damian, Laus EremiticaeVitae, PL, xiv, 247-48. 
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figures of all mankind, and that their lives were the figurative lives 
of all who accepted Christ as their leader and model. 

Clearly, this set of attitudes distinguished the miles Christi from 
the worldly soldier at every point. One was a figure of a general and 
spiritual state, the other of a specific and physical one. In the early 
Church the army was the instrument of pagan governments, and as 
such a source of persecution. Thus the condition of society served to 
reinforce the dichotomy already suggested by Scripture and exegesis, 
and although the necessary exclusion of Christians from participation 
in the literal military did not continue,” the symbolic pattern had 
been established. In the lives of saints such as those recounted by 
Bede, the conversion of a soldier to a miles Christi had begun on 
Calvary with Longinus, who wielded the lance which pierced the 
Savior’s side. Awestruck by the signs which followed, Longinus 
“‘credideril in Christum, poenitentiam agens de operibus pristinis ; postea 
monachus facius, per triginta et octo annos Christo militaverit....’™ 
Other noble youths, like Menna, abandoned the military calling as 
a symbol of worldly pomp and power: ‘“‘cum essel miles nobili genere 
ex Aigypliorum provincia ortus, abrenuntians terrene mililie ...in 
eremo mililavit....”™ In later times, when Christians bore literal 
swords against one another, Gregory of Tours restated the dichotomy: 
Si tibi, o rex, bellum civili delectat, illut quod apostolus in hominem agi 
meminit exerce, ut spiritus concupiscat adversus carnem, et vitia virtutibus 


cedant; et tu liber capite tuo, id est Christo, servias, qui quondam radicem 
malorum servieras compeditus.*® 


The worldly brother of Felix of Nola illustrates the conflict: 
‘Nam terrena solummodo bona diligere siuduit, et Cesaris potius quam 
Christi esse miles elegit.’’* It is here, as elsewhere, essentially a conflict 
between two loves. It is earthly goods which the saint’s brother, the 
soldier of Cesar, diligere studuit, but the crown of eternal life is 
promised by the Lord diligentibus se. When Guthlac turned away from 


*3 For warfare and the early Church, see A. Harnack, Militia Christi (Tiibingen, 
1905); H. Delehaye, Les Légendes Grecques des Saints Militaires (Paris, 1909); and 
F. J. Délger, “Sacramentum Militia,” Antike und Christentum, 1 (1930), 268-80, 
especially n. 31. 

% Bede, Martyrologia, PL, xctv, 859. 

% Bede, Martyrologia, PL, xciv, 1101. Cf. Constantius, Vita Sancti Germani, MGH, 
vu (i, 1919), 252: ““Deseritur mundi militia, caelestis adsumitur ; saeculi pompa calcatur, 
humilitas conversationis eligiiur....” 

% Historia Francorum, ed. W. Arndt, MGH, t (1885), 191. 

% Bede, B. Felicis . . . Vita, PL, xctv, 780. 
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the worldly combat to the spiritual, he turned, it might be said, from 
the literal meaning of his name to the ethical. Felix continues the 
metaphor: 


Deinde praecinctus spiritalibus armis adversus teterrimi hostis insidias 
scutum fidei, loricam spei, galeam castitatis, arcum patientiae, sagittas 
psalmodiae, sese in aciem firmans, arripuit.?” 


In his conversion, Guthlac completed the illustration of the moral 
polarity which was suggested in the first appearance of his name and 
in the attendant discussion. 

The compound Guthlac fits well into this pattern. It has ante- 
cedents in both Scripture and hagiography: “‘Accipe sanctum gladium, 
munus a Deo’’ (II Mac. 15:16); Fortunatus’ “‘divino munere bellator,’’** 
the pseudo-Augustinian “Milites Christi sumus et stipendium ab ipso 
donativumque percepimus.”*® That lac was an accepted translation of 
munus is certain. It appears as such in five Anglo-Saxon/Latin vocab- 
ularies;*° it translates munus in the glosses to two Latin hymns;*' and 
in addition it translates the Vulgate dona in Psalm 71:10 of the 
Vespasian Psalter.* 

The sense of the word as it is used elsewhere in Anglo-Saxon, more- 
over, even where there is no parallel Latin text, shows that munus 
(as donum) was one regular sense for /ac. Such examples occur widely: 
Beowulf, 43, 1863, 1868; Elene, 1199; Andreas, 1111, and in the Anglo- 
Saxon Guthlac poem, line 79: “lufiad mid lacum pa pe les agun,” 
with its emphasis on munus carilatis. But it is not only in the sense 
which Felix suggests, that of the eternal donum, that munus (and lac) 
fit into the compound Guthlac. Both had a range of meanings lying 
outside the one specified by Felix, but which the audience of his work 
must have known, so frequently are they found. Just as the conversion 
of Guthlac expresses the change from the worldly to the spiritual 


37 Colgrave, p. 90. The metaphor, built on Eph. 16:11-17, was popular in saints’ 
lives, e.g., Jonas, Vita Sancti Columbani, ed. B. Krusch, MGH, tv (1902), 68; Gregory 
of Tours, Vita Sancti Aridii, PL, Lxx1, 1122. 

%* Fortunatus, Vila Sancti Amantii, PL, LXxxviil, 516. 

%8 Vita Sancti Amantii, PL, Uxxxviu, 516. 

2® Quoted by Harnack, Militia Christi, p. 113. Munus could be military service: 
Dictionnaire des Antiquités . . . , 1, 2 (Paris, 1904), 2038. 

* Thomas Wright, Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocabularies, ed. R. P. Wiilcker 
(London, 1884), 1, 77, 130, 227, 249, 336. 

* The Latin Hymns of the Anglo-Saxon Church, ed. J. Stevenson, Surtees Soc., 
xxl (1851), 43, 95. 

* Citations of Anglo-Saxon poetry are from G. P. Krapp and E. V. K. Dobbie, 
edd., The Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records (New York, 1931-53). 
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warrior implicit in the name, so these peripheral meanings help 
delineate—by emphasis or contrast—certain central themes in the 
Vita. 

Three of the principal meanings of Jac are found in the Anglo-Saxon 
Guthlac poem. An important one, donum, has been cited above. 
Another, the meaning which some may have had in mind when they 
disagreed with Felix’s translation, is found in a remark made by the 
hermit when he feels his last moments upon him: “Wiga nealeced, 
/ unlet laces’’ (1033-34). Another meaning, “‘offering,”’ probably ante- 
dated the significations “‘gift”’ or “reward” which developed from it. 
In Christian use the word took on the connotations of a heathen or 
Jewish sacrifice, and so it appears, for example, in Genesis, 1497 ff. 
Thence it developed to a Christian sacrifice or offering—Guthlac “lac 
ons@gde,”’ “said Mass”’ (line 1111)—and thence to a gift or divine 
service in general. These meanings, it appears, represented a spread- 
ing of the original meaning rather than a supplanting of it: often 
several are found in a single document, such as the Guthlac poem, 
where lac means a divine offering in general, not only the sacrifice of 
the Mass. When tempted to do battle with the evil spirits, Guthlac 
replies that he will spill no blood, “ac ic minum Crisie cweman dence 
/ leofran lace” (306-307) ; that is, he will offer his life in the wilderness. 

Other documents show the further subdivision of meaning to which 
the word was subject. The Blickling Homilies are an example.* Lac 
appears there both as a material offering to God (pp. 47, 201) and 
as a sacrifice through penance—in this case, fasting (p. 37). Lac is 
further the favor granted by the Deity, a miraculous event; here, a 
vision in response to fasting and prayer is a lac (p. 205). Lac is the 
service of psalm-singing (p. 207), but it is also the goods of this 
world, in contrast to God’s mede (p. 45). All these meanings serve to 
amplify the connotations of the saint’s name, and not a few of them 
are paralleled in meanings of munus current in hagiological Latin, so 
that Felix’s translation represents a wide range of connotations in both 
languages. 

Felix’s primary meaning for munus, that of an eternal reward, was 
not without precedent; Gregory of Tours used the word in that sense 
in his fragmentary commentary on the Psalms: “Pro torcularibus pro 


% A. Keiser, The Influence of Christianity on the Vocabulary of Old English Poetry 
(Urbana, 1919), pp. 11, 46-47, and Bosworth-Toller, s.v. lac. The word with the sense 
of “message, news” in the OE Guthlac poems, ll. 1298 and 1343, seems anomalous. 

™“ Blickling Homilies, ed. R. Morris, EETS 58, 63, and 73 (1874, 1876, 1880). 
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@ternorum munerum fructibus hymnus est.”™ The meaning does not 
seem to have been a common one in hagiographical literature, how- 
ever, and premium was the more usual term for denoting the heavenly 
reward.” By insisting on what appears to have been a somewhat 
unusual significance for munus, Felix may have been seeking to turn 
the reader’s attention toward alternative meanings of the word. With- 
out reference to the whole range of meanings which can be found for 
munus in medieval Latin literature, a list can be drawn up of in- 
stances which parallel the meanings of lac cited above: eternal reward, 
a gift (both already noted), combat,*’ the sacraments of the Mass,** 
an offering,®*® a divine service,*® a miraculous event.“' The number of 
correspondences between the two words is large, of which the parallel 
“‘psallendi munus” in Jonas’ Vita Sancti Beriulfii and “‘lofsanga 
lacum” from the Blickling Homilies is perhaps the most striking. The 
use of munus as a miraculous event frequently refers to a cure,” 
and the verb “‘ge-lacnian”—“to cure’”—appears in the Anglo-Saxon 
translation of Felix.” 

Each of the meanings for which munus and Jac are equivalent terms 
is a variation of the signification donum, of which Felix stressed the 
spiritual sense. Each enters into the Vita. Felix discusses the eternal 
reward when he introduces Guthlac’s name. The gift of a leaden 
coffin is sent to the hermit in the last years of his life.“ Just before his 


death, Guthlac ‘“‘munivit se communione corporis et sanguinis 
Christi. .. .”’* In the final episode of the Vita, as in earlier chapters, 
the saint performs curative miracles. Psalmody is not called a munus 
by Felix, but it occupies a place of structural importance in his work; 


% Gregory of Tours, Explanatio ... de Tibulus Psalmorum, ed. B. Krusch, MGH, 
1 (1885), 874, Cf. Dracontius, Carmen de Deo, PL, ix, ii, 569, and iii, 455; Gregory I, 
Dialogues I, viii. 

* E.g., Jonas, Vita Sancti Columbani, ed. cit., p. 76; Evagrius, Vita Beati Antonii, 
PL, txxit, 142. Cf. Acts 8:20. 

* Tertullian, Passio S.S. Martyrum Perpetua et Felicitatis, ed. C. I. M. I. van Beek, 
Florilegium Patristicum, x11 (1938), 46. 

* Anon., Miracula Nynie Episcopi, MGH poet. lat., tv, ii, line 150. 

* Possidius, Vita Sancti Augustini, PL, xxxu, 55. 

“ Jonas, Vita Sancti Bertuli, PL, uxxxvut, 1067. 

“ Gregory of Tours, De Gloria Martyrum, ed. B. Krusch, MGH, 1 (1885), 545. 

“ E.g., Miracula Nynie Episcopi, tom. cit., \l. 95, 207, 246, 299, 338, 359, 364, 36s. 

* Das angelsichsische Prosa-Leben des hi. Guthlac, ed. P. Gonser (Heidelberg, 1909), 
p. 152. Cf. Blickling Homilies, p. 177. 

“ Colgrave, p. 146. Cf. the leaden coffin of Guthlac’s patron saint, Bartholomew, 
Gregory of Tours, De Gloria Martyrum, PL, txx1, 734. 

* Colgrave, p. 158. 
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Guthlac’s devotion to the psalter is a continuing theme throughout 
the Vita.” 

Like the lac of the Blickling Homilies, munus could signify either 
earthly or eternal rewards, just as warfare could refer to the struggle 
for either worldly or spiritual triumph. In the life of St. Martin of 
Tours by Paulinus Petricordensis, the pagan king in whose army he 
has been serving offers Martin a reward to remain and continue his 
exploits. Martin spurns the offer: “trade alii, princeps, terrena haec 
munera nummos: / me maiora manent maioris praemia regis. / haec 
merces belli esi: sumant pugnare uolenies.”*’ The same contrast be- 
tween the rewards of the two combats was employed by Rufinus when 
he expressed one in terms of the other. The eremetical saint “tamquam 
miles paratus in casiris imperatoris presentiam . . . sustinel, libertatem 
sibi pariler et munera largiturum.’’** 

Thus munus is the object, the end, of the two loves, just as combat 
(“‘bellum’’) is the means. It is this juxtaposition of the ideas of Luke 
20:25, ‘“Reddite ergo que sunt Cesaris, Cesari: et que sunt Dei, Deo,” 
with those of Matthew 6:19-21, “‘Nolite thesaurizare vobis thesauros 
in terra... . Thesaurizate autem vobis thesauros in coelo... . Ubi enim 
est thesaurus tuus, ibi est et cor tuum,’”’ which lends the name its 
effectiveness in the Vita. ‘‘Hoc nomen ex duobus integris constare vide- 
tur,’”’ not only in the complementary elements belli-munus, but in the 
polarity of cupiditas and caritas as well, of Caesar and Christ, of 
temporal and eternal reward. 


“ Colgrave, pp. 84, 96, 100, 102, 1110. 
‘7 Paulinus, De Vita S. Martini, ed. M. Petschenig, CSEL, xv1, i (1888), 25. 
*8 Rufinus, Historia Monachorum, PL, xx1, 389-90. 





INDIVIDUALIZATION IN BAROQUE DRAMATIC VERSE: 
A SUGGESTION BASED ON GRYPHIUS’ PAPINIANUS 


Frank G. Ryder, Darimouth College 


In the standard view, the language of a Baroque tragedy is homo- 
geneous—it crosses the successive borderlines between redende Personen 
in a largely undifferentiated flow. Kings and courtiers, martyrs and 
men of the world all sound essentially alike. This is a natural conse- 
quence of the basic quality ascribed to tragic dialogue of the period: 
it is a manifestation not of the individual dramatis personae but of the 
concepts and emotions, the reactions to actions which are to be com- 
municated to the audience. Erik Lunding finds this to be true “im 
tiefsten Wesen der Barocksprache”’: 

Der dichterische Barockstil wurzelt in uralten Traditionen der Rhetorik, 
diese Wortkunst ist deshalb vollstaéndig auf Du-Anrede, nicht auf Ich- 
Aussprache eingestellt. Gryphius muf eine Sprache sprechen, die fiir den 


Seelenlaut kein Organ hat, sein Stil ist keine wortgewordene Seelenwallung, 
.. . deshalb ist es so schwierig, das Ureigenste herauszuhéren.' 


Herbert Heckmann, in his detailed study of Gryphius’ Papinianus,? 
speaks of the absence of Eigenleben in the action and says, “Es ist 
eigentlich nicht das dramatische Ereignis, das da auf der Biihne sich 
vollizieht als der das Ereignis betreffende Dialog.” The role which the 
actor assumes has “keine Individualitat” (p. 174); rather, is to be 
taken typologically. ‘‘Die handelnde Person geraét in Distanz zum 
Geschehen . . .” (pp. 174-75). 

Speeches can be expected to vary in respect to broad features of 
language and tone. The different characters have, after all, different 
things to say and conflicting stands to take. Heckmann observes, 
however, that such differentiation of language appears only as a 
reflection of drastically different attitudes. Bassianus’ melancholy, his 
unawareness and frantic doubt are mirrored in a language full of 
Affekt (Heckmann, p. 174), whereas Papinianus speaks in incontro- 
vertible maxims (p. 187). Acoustical violence may accompany scenes 
of turbulence (p. 176 f.), but this phenomenon is not restricted to one 

1 E. Lunding, Das schlesische Kunstdrama (Copenhagen, 1940), p. 39. 

2H. Heckmann, Elemente des barocken Trauerspiels (Darmstadt, 1959), a study 


which holds gratifyingly close to the text and at the same time evokes a good general 
picture of Baroque tragedy. 
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character or the other. The static quality of majestic Sentenzen may 
contrast with brief bursts of emotion or passages of stichomyth, but 
the contrast appears with any group, in any scene. 

On these levels, the diagnosis of basic homogeneity is still justified, 
and there has been no suggestion, as far as I know, of differentiation 
on subtler levels—no indication that Baroque tragedy possessed and 
utilized (consciously or subconsciously) means for individualization of 
speech.* Gryphius’ Papinianus provides, I believe, a striking demon- 
stration that it did. 

Consider the following exchange in Act IV (ll. 112-46), where 
Papinianus counters the accusations of Bassianus.‘ 


Bassianus: 


Es blick aus seiner that! Wo wercke zeugnis geben, 
Sind worte sonder nutz. Was hat er sich erklirt 

Auf di8, was von ihm ward zu unserm nutz begehrt? 
Ist di® Papinian, der an der seit uns gehet? 

Der unserm lager schafft, der durch uns ward erhéhet? 
Dem nunmehr gott Sever sein reich und blut vertraut, 
Als ob der scepter last dem miiden alter graut? 

Ist dif Papinian, den so viel tausend ehren, 

Von dem wir diesen tag so grimmen undanck héren? 
Ist dif Papinian, dem nichts verborgen lag, 


Und der ietzt nicht erkennt, was ihn verletzen mag? 
Was niitzt die weisheit, die bey zweyffelhafften fallen 
Nicht fiirsten, nicht sich selbst kan fest und sicher stellen? 


Papinianus: 
Es geh nachs fiirsten wort und blick aus meiner that, 
Ob mir sein leben werth! Wo ich mit treuem rath, 
Wo ich mit faust und stahl stets vor den thron bemiihet, 
So ist nicht riihmens noth, daS man mich hoher siehet, 
Als ie mein wiindschen stieg. Da& mich Sever erwehlt 
Zu sorgen, als er ward von sorgen los gezehlt, 
Da& auf mein’ ansprach’ offt das reich und lager giebet, 
Ja, was noch mehr, der fiirst was mehr denn gnddig liebet, 
Gesteh ich freylich zu. Doch dieser glantz der ehr, 
Die staffel, dieser stand zwingt mich, ie mehr und mehr 
Zu sehn, warum ich sey auf diesen ort gesetzet. 
Ist durch geschwinden fall der erden recht verletzet, 


3 On a recent trip to Germany I had the opportunity to talk with Mr. Heckmann 
about this, and I think he agrees that any demonstration of difference of speech by 
individual, group, or type would be a significant departure from the usual view. 

‘ Citations are from the edition of Gryphius by H. Palm, Trauerspiele (Bibliothek 
des literarischen Vereins zu Stuttgart, Vol. 162), Tiibingen, 1882. 
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Wie kan ich, was die welt vor rauh und grausam hilt, 
Ausstreichen? Zwar ein mensch versieht sich offt und fallt 

Und strauchelt, wenn ihn grimm und lust und schuld verleiten, 
Wenn ihn verlaumbdung sté£t und schmeichler an der seiten 
Auf engem wege gehn. Wer noch die glieder tragt, 

Triagt, was zu gleiten zwingt, bis er sich schlaffen legt. 

Doch wer sich etwan hier zu hitzig iibereilet 

Und durch getrotzten zorn und plétzlich irren feilet, 

Steh auf, so bald er kan! Wer andre mit sich reifit, 

Vertaufft sich mehr und mehr. 


It should be obvious that the two characters in some important 
way speak differently. To say that Papinianus sounds more “‘natural”’ 
is to remain on the surface of the issue, but it is nonetheless true. 
However impressionistic the judgment may be, his speech also carries 
the feeling of a more modern poetic idiom. These observations rest 
upon a concrete feature of prosody; when the domain of speeches is 
thus restricted, it is more easily identifiable. Depending of course on 
a certain view of the linguistic criteria involved, Papinianus has in 
his 21 lines no less than 10 enjambements, while Bassianus by the 
same criteria has only 3 in 12—or one-fourth vs. one-half. More 
controversial, perhaps, is the observation that only one of Bassianus’ 
run-ons is even remotely drastic (l. 113), while Papinianus has at 
least one or two that would have pleased Rilke (1. 137: ““Wie kan ich, 
was die welt vor rauh und grausam hilt, / Ausstreichen?”—1. 129: 
“Daf mich Sever erwehlt / Zu sorgen, als er... ”’). 

Bassianus seems to recognize that Papinianus speaks or at least 
thinks differently, because he strikes back with a most revealing 
image: ‘“‘Wen suchst du durch den dunst der worte zu verblenden?”’ 
(1. 147). In any case, the difference is a consistent one. I shall not 
give the line numbers in full until the end, because they are not in 
themselves very interesting; but in the entire act, the Emperor has 
14 run-on lines in 89 opportunities or 16.8 per cent, and Papinianus 
has 28 in 102 or 27.4 per cent; in other words, 1.6 times as many as 
Bassianus. While he is with the Emperor, Papinianus’ use of run-on 
lines is over 50 per cent.° 


5 All figures concerning enjambement are complicated by another function of 
such lines, their tendency to coincide somewhat with moments of high stress in the 
action or the rhetoric—of whatever person. Heckmann recognizes this in what I think 
is his sole reference to the phenomenon: Aphoristic Sentenzen tend to announce them- 
selves, he states, by way of a “Relativsatz ..., der die zweite Hilfte eines Alexan- 
driners ausfiillt, sich gleichsam gegen Ende aufbiumt, um mit einem Enjambement 
den Schlu& in einem ganzen Alexandriner um so nachhaltiger herauszuheben” (pr. 
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One may, I think, freely admit that the difference in proportion of 
enjambements is not overwhelming, without at the same time having 
to shrink from an attribution of significance. For one thing, the dis- 
parity reaches great intensity in special situations (the 50% ratio, 
above). For another, the difference is consistent in other parts of the 
play (see below). Finally, and very importantly, there is a point of 
methodological rigor involved. It would be possible to assert the 
existence of some such difference and support it by the listing of a few 
discrete passages. Less well-founded generalizations have been 
“established” this way—on grounds of isolated but pregnant exam- 
ples. Were the whole body of relevant material investigated—as it 
should be—many such points would have to be denied or seriously 
restricted. 

The situation of Act IV is repeated in Act V where Bassianus and 
Papinianus also speak together (with occasional speeches by others) 
from line 163 to line 342. Out of 41 lines Bassianus has 4 run-on, or 
9.75%. Papinianus has 17 run-ons in 96 or 17.7%. Papinianus has 1.8 
times as many. A special factor that must, I believe, be taken into 
account is that in Papinianus’ last long speech (to the point where 
the Alexandrines yield to tetrameters—and where this investigation 
ceases), there are 6 lines consisting of half-line sentences. These could, 
externally, be interpreted either as continuing the Alexandrine balance 
and antithesis or as relating to the sentence break in mid-line taken 
as disrupting that pattern. If they are deleted as ambiguous, the 
preponderance of run-ons in Papinianus’ speeches over those in 
Bassianus’ increases somewhat (to just under 19%). 

In Act II, of course, Papinianus is not on stage at all, and his 
speeches in III are almost exclusively one-line exchanges. 

The figures for Act I are in agreement with those for IV and V, 
although Papinianus has no worthy “adversary” to provide immediate 
contrast. In the massive apologia with which the act begins, 34 of 
Papinianus’ 155 lines are run on, a percentage of 21.9 and quite in 
accord with the other figures. But during his exchange with the 
cammerer he has only 5 run-on lines in 50. (The cémmerer, to be sure, 





207-208). Disregarding the question whether Heckmann means by enjambement the 
same thing as I do, it would seem that disproportions produced by such factors should 
cancel out if all characters, over the whole range of their parts, have anything approach- 
ing a like share of such crises. I think it will be clear from what follows that enjambe- 
ment correlates better with another feature than it does with emotional or rhetorical 
stress. Put concretely, Bassianus has plenty of both kinds of stress but very few run-ons. 
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is one of the most end-stopped figures in the play. During this ex- 
change he uses only two modest enjambements in 26 opportunities. 
Interestingly, the most striking use of run-on lines is reserved for 
Plautia, in her speech ll. 284-314, with 9 of 30, or 30%.) If all of 
Papinianus’ speeches in the first act are taken into account, his run- 
ons total 47 out of 241 or 19.5%, and this is by no means out of line. 

That such a contrast exists in the dramatic language of a Baroque 
tragedy is perhaps surprising and significant in itself. Of greater 
interest is what this contrast corresponds to “metastylistically.” In 
this sense it is a subtle instance of the wedding of form and content, 
and the element of content involved is a major aspect of the Baroque 
view of life as a tragic phenomenon. We know that the linear struc- 
ture of Baroque dramatic verse provides a vehicle or container for 
certain devices of style: paradox, antithesis, oxymoron. This much is 
fundamental and commonplace. In the present hypothesis, such struc- 
ture also exemplifies and images two modes of individual existence. 
Bassianus is a prisoner of the antithetical mode, the violent reversals 
between earthly polarities. This is reflected in the greater “imprison- 
ment” of his lines within their end-stopped bounds or terminal con- 
tours. Papinianus is not in ¢his sense a tragic figure, because he has a 
point of reference and support beyond his life on earth. He breaks 
out of the polar or antithetical limits, and his transcending of them 
is, it seems to me, imaged in the greater frequency—also the more 
drastic quality—of his run-on lines. 

It must immediately be conceded that the difference between the 
speech of Bassianus and that of Papinianus is not as great as the 
difference that obtains between their modes of existence. Were this the 
case, Bassianus would have no run-on lines (except for the factor of 
intensity of emotion as a producer of enjambement) and Papinianus 
would speak in nothing but. Formally oriented poetic language, how- 
ever, in contrast to naturalistic speech, which necessarily differs by 
character, has other primary obligations to fulfill—to genre and 
period, for example. Differences of meter, etc., must function to some 
extent as they do in Greek tragedy (or here)—as marks of different 
segments of structure. Within one metric pattern, Baroque line 
organization must contain and reflect paradox, Sentenzen, emotion. 
Its basic homogeneity is not to be denied. This is precisely the reason 
that any demonstrable differences, even modest ones, take on pro- 
portionately greater significance. 

An extremely interesting “control” for this “experiment”’ lies in 
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the examination of one of the few characters in the play who shows 
any notable development from one fundamental attitude toward 
another, Laetus. In the beginning he is a figure of pure intrigue, and 
thus a pathetic prisoner of the Baroque entrapment, swinging wildly 
and, at first view, meaninglessly from one earthbound excess to 
another (often to an opposite pole). He does not of course become 
converted to Papinianian virtue, but he does gain some insight into 
the meaning of steadfast resolve and courage in face of death, which 
are transcendent values. His stylistic progress and psychological 
progress are parallel. 

In Act II, where he is an unmitigated intriguer, he speaks in other 
than one-line exchanges a total of only 17 lines countable for our 
purpose. But only one (I. 147) is run-on—by virtue of presenting a 
half-line conclusion. 

In Act III, which develops and ends his role in the play, we may 
take as a first plot segment the lines before his receiving Bassianus’ 
devastating letter. Here, in lines which would startle Machiavelli, he 
plots with Sabinus his course to the throne and expressly deals with 
Papinianus as the one serious obstacle in his way. Of 32 “eligible” 
lines he runs on only one (247), and that is a borderline case: ‘““Ohn 
diesen hatte nie der glantz der Antoninen / In purpur von dem thron 
durch alle welt geschienen.” His four lines delivered on immediate 
receipt of the letter contain no run-ons. 

The text of the letter is set apart metrically. Alexandrines resume 
in the very long speech that follows (ll. 291-363). On the surface 
Laetus’ reaction is the typical violent and incongruous pendulum swing 
of the split Baroque mind caught in a frustratingly monolithic situa- 
tion. But a note of well-founded remorse appears repeatedly: ““Wahr 
ists! ach ich verdien / Gifft leider! strang und dolch”’ (Il. 295-96). 
Laetus elaborates not just his misfortune in being betrayed, but his 
guilt (curiously mixed as its components may be): “ . . . du hast die 
gluth selbst angesteckt, / Die dich zu aschen brennt” (Il. 308-309). 
He resolves to die (again not for the clear, unalloyed principles of 
Papinianus, but also not without dignified reason). His tergiversation 
ends with a desire to accomplish Bassianus’ death as well, but the 
culminating point of this resolve is his decision to do the deed openly 
and altruistically. His is a statement of principle, though slightly 
mitigated: ‘Auch tesser, weil mich doch wil Bassian entleiben, / Daf 
ich vor freyheit, volck, ja fiir den thron verderb’, / Als durch mein 
eigne faust, als ein verzagter sterb” (Il. 358-60). 
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In the 61 “possible” lines of this speech he uses 10 run-ons, or just 
under 16.4%. 
The hauptmann tells Laetus he is surrounded and must kill him- 
self privatim. Laetus wants to see his family and make last dispositions. 
In general he adamantly denies the haupimann’s accusation of guilt. 
There is not much available evidence before the appearance of the 
second haupimann, but of six eligible lines here he runs on none. 
The second haupimann has come to contravene the order of the 
first and to announce that Laetus is to be delivered up to Julie—if 
possible, a worse fate. The soldiers also take away gifft, sirick, and 
dolch. Laetus demands them back, wants to die, renounces all claims 
and desires except that some good friend be there to close his eyes. 
Death seems now a prize snatched away. When the haupimann ap- 
proaches to compel him to follow, Laetus goes one step farther in his 
conquering of self: ‘Weg ketten! Geht! ich folg” (1. 411). 
In this segment of Laetus’ strange regeneration in Act III there 
are 12 opportunities for enjambement and he avails himself or no 
fewer than 8! 
It might be noted that several of the run-on lines in these later 
passages are at the same time (and to no surprise) crucial stages of 
the inner dialectic. Examples: 
295 previously cited 
308 previously cited 
355 Was schadets, wenn versucht, 
Was noch zu wagen steht? 

396 Hier ist des fiirsten hand; ich eile, sein gebot 
GroSmiithigst zu vollziehn. 

404 Schaut, die ihr nach stand und wiirden steht, 
Die ihr durch dienst und blut wolt fiirstengunst erwerben, 
So laufft die freundschafft aus! 

Dif, was ihr schrecklich heift, 

Ist ietzt mein héchster wundsch; doch das verhangnis reifit 
Mich von der frey-stadt weg, die allen offen stehet.® 


With verse 549 Laetus begins his answer to Julie’s Medean assault. 
He is willing and eager to die but he defies her rage. Finally he bares 
his breast to her savage cry “Riickt des verraithers hertz aus dem 
zuschlitzten leib!” (1. 619). The scene is thematically and often 
verbally parallel to the final encounter of Bassianus and Papinianus. 
Though much of the scene is in stichomyth, there are nine run-ons 


* Remarkable for its radicality, though not perhaps in the same line of develop- 
ment is the run-on of |. 390: “Verzeiht mir! Ich beschwere / Mich iiber diese gnad!”’ 
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out of 26 opportunities, or 34.6%. As in the Bassianus-Papinianus 
encounter the intensity of feeling and principle as sources of enjambe- 
ment coincide in one powerful speech (ll. 587-602), which has no less 
than six run-ons in a row. 
Instances noteworthy for their combination of form and content: 
562 Ich? solt ich dir, die du nicht eins verzeihen kénnen, 


Zu meiner letzten schmach viel sanffter worte génnen 
Und schmeicheln deinen haf? 


One of the most striking of the whole play is 


570 Die freye seel ergrimmt und bricht der schwachen glieder 
Verrathen wohn-haus ein. 


If further investigation reveals that other plays of Gryphius—and 
possibly of other Baroque writers—make use of this means of indi- 
viduation, it may be safe to view the phenomenon in a larger context. 
In this vein, Benno von Wiese has commented :? 

Wohl hat die neuere Forschung dieses barocke Miartyrerdrama, bes. der 
Schlesier, gegen das des Mittelalters und der Jesuiten abgegrenzt und in 
Gryphius bereits die Anfinge eines neuzeitlichen Idealismus gefunden, bei 


dem der Heroismus der “freien Geister” mit einem furchtbar bedringenden 
Nihilismus der Verginglichkeit ringt. 


This belief is certainly not unrelated to the identification attempted 
above: run-on lines as a metaphoric expression of freedom from the 
Baroque imprisonment. 

Differences in the occurrence of features like enjambement or off- 
rhyme may of course serve to distinguish one poet from another, as 
S. Chatman has recently shown in connection with Donne and Pope, 
in his essay ‘““Comparing Metrical Styles.’’* 

The specific means of individuation has, similarly, a parallel of 
larger scope in the development established by Damaso Alonso.® 
Enjambement he sees as a device of the Renaissance, characteristic 
of that period and significantly less common in the age that preceded. 
The first Italian poet to use run-on lines is, according to Alonso, 
Giovanni della Casa; Garcilaso is the first Spanish poet he treats. 
Garcilaso uses the sort of enjambement Alonso calls suave, della 
Casa what he calls abruptio or entrecortado. The first conveys prolonga- 
tion of movement, melancholy, or serene grandeur; the second, sudden 


7B. von Wiese, Die deutsche Trigodie . . . , 4th ed. (Hamburg, 1958), p. 25. 
8 Style in Language, ed. T. Sebeok (New York, 1960), esp. pp. 149-57. 
® Poesia Espanola (Madrid, 1950), pp. 65, 69, etc. (s.v. encabalgamiento). 
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turns in the stream of events or thoughts, continuity of life in natural 
beings, etc. The difference implied is clear in the terms and has its 
obvious counterpart in the varying intensity of enjambement we have 
noticed in Papinianus. 

Alonso’s differentiation—which he claims to be the first to make— 
is a vital one, and it has a great deal to do with my own methodology, 
the stickiest point in the analysis. I doubt if further investigation can 
restrict itself to a duality, however. There is a fair spectrum from mild 
to trenchant run-ons, and the boundaries are extremely difficult to 
fix precisely. Impressionistic judgment might establish a generally 
increasing scale of “abruptness” for these seven examples from 
Papinianus: 

IV.38  ... Des pébels lust bliiht, wenn ein fals geschrey 

Sich an die fiirsten macht und sie auffs grimmst abmahlet. 

IV.5 Schau auf ein bebend hertz, das sich verlassen sieht 

Von dem, um dessen gliick und ruhm wir stets bemiiht! 
IV.303 Papinian versteht, daf Antonin erhitzet 
Und zornig iiber ihn als ungehorsam blitzet. 


IV.s7 Wie? oder liebt er wol des todten cérper mehr 
Als den, der herrscht und lebt .. . 


IV.212 O schwester! fleuch und rette 
Den schon verdammten hals! 


IV.137. Wie kan ich, was die welt vor rauh und grausam hilt. 
Ausstreichen? 


III.570 Die freye seel ergrimmt und bricht der schwachen glieder 
Verrathen wohn-haus ein. 


The difficulty is clear. Even in this series of rather discrete ex- 
amples, the reader may find that he disagrees with the relative in- 
tensity assigned to one or another line break. 

Unfortunately, few linguistic categories seem to offer the help, 
with regard to greater precision, that we clearly need. Phonologically, 
the breaking of the continuum of speech at other than a terminal 
juncture obviously constitutes enjambement. But particularly within 
such boundaries, pause possibilities are somewhat fluid and con- 
tingent. More unambiguous grammatical classes, like endocentric and 
exocentric constructions, may serve better. But to break up “the 
dark / night” is not, impressionistically, much more drastic than to 
split “‘the moon / rose,” and splitting a prepositional phrase (Hof- 
mannsthal, “Der Schiffskoch’”’: “ . . . in / Si®- und scharfen Diiften”’) 
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is most dramatic. Length and complexity of construction are as 
important as type. 

Clearly the simple matter of relative quantity before or (in 
Baroque at least) more often after the line break plays no mean 
role. Example 6 above derives much of its impact from the presence 
of only one word at the beginning of the next line of the sentence— 
and this impact is scarcely lessened by the fact that what precedes is 
really a large syntactic unit (a clause) and thus has at least some 
effect of boundary. A half-line conclusion gives more of a run-on 
effect—or a disruption of balance—after a dozen lines of evenly meas- 
ured Alexandrines than it does after a single one. I have included as 
special cases all half-line conclusions (see the appended lists). 

Subtleties and difficulties increase, of course, when enjambement 
becomes a more common device, as it does with modern poets like 
Rilke and many English and American writers, but the available 
evidence also increases. Although uncertainties arise, in the present 
study the distinction is gross enough to treat subjectively—though I 
hope consistently—as if there were some general agreement as to what 
enjambement is. 

Further definition of degrees of enjambement is patently neces- 
sary. I should prefer, for my own purposes, to attempt it in connec- 
tion with a study of a less restricted corpus, of modern German and 
English poets, for example. One undebatable criterion might at first 
glance seem to be available for the Baroque period: punctuation. 
Taking presence of punctuation as a sign of a terminal juncture— 
hence no run-on—eliminates one or two cases of obvious enjambe- 
ment, as, for example, the sixth in the series above. Further, it does 
not—with a curious reservation to be noted later—permit counting 
as enjambements many of the half-line conclusions, since punctuation 
sometimes precedes them. The independence of seventeenth-century 
printers is also a disturbing factor. Punctuation, though it cannot be 
overlooked, is therefore not an ideal criterion.'® 

Examination of the earliest texts (in the special collection at Yale 
University Library, to whose curator and staff I owe my thanks) gives 
the following comparative picture for the exchange in Act IV between 


10 The most recent study to concern itself with run-on lines as a form of literary 
evidence (J. T. Shawcross, “The Chronology of Milton’s Major Poems,” PMLA, 


LxxvI [1961], No. 4, pp. 345-58) defines enjambement entirely in terms of absence 
of terminal punctuation. 
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Bassianus and Papinianus first cited." Only total absence of punctua- 
tion (no virgule, no colon, etc.) is taken as sure indication of run-on. 
Bassianus Papinianus 


Run-ons by my analysis 3 in 12 10 in 21 
Run-ons by punctuation 4in 12 9 in 21 


Punctuation separates out, for Bassianus, the same lines as my 
admittedly more subjective diagnosis. It adds line 117, ‘‘Dem nun- 
mehr gott Sever sein reich und blut vertraut / Als ob der scepter last 
dem miiden alter graut?”’ The comma after “‘vertraut”’ in the Stuttgart 
edition seems entirely warranted, however, and reflects an indubitably 
terminal juncture. I take the absence of a question mark for |. 122 
in the 1663 edition to be an oversight. 

For Papinianus the opposite is true; there is one less run-on. But 
line 125, which I take as run-on, has a virgule, while line 126, which 
I take as stopped, has nothing. The net differences stem from the 
virgule after “halt” in line 137, which in my view is a really impressive 
enjambement! Also from the colon after ‘‘feilet” in line 144 (a run-on 
in this study by virtue of the half-line conclusion). Finally—reducing 
the disparity—line 143, which has no punctuation mark in the 1663 
edition, I do not take as run-on, because the clauses separated by 
“und” are substantial, independent units and a terminal pause is 
certainly likely. (I should hasten to say that no such degree of con- 
firmation proceeds from a study of Laetus’ lines. Punctuation alone 
does not seem to be the answer here.) 

Interestingly enough, the notion of half-line conclusions as closely 
related to, or being a form of, enjambement would seem to receive 
occasional support in the early punctuation. The one line I have 
square-bracketed for this reason in Bassianus’ speech (Act IV. 112), 
has no punctuation, though it has a comma in the Stuttgart volume. 
Five lines in Papinianus’ speech are square-bracketed for this reason 
alone, viz. 125, 128, 133, 144, and 145. Of these, line 125 has a virgule, 
144 a colon—as noted—but the other three have nothing, in contrast 
to the modern edition where again they are all given commas! For 
the moment, this is only an invitation to further investigation. 

If the present study is valid, it suggests continued exploration of 
two larger veins, the yield from which should be rewarding. First is 
a search for other “submerged”’ areas of differentiation in supposedly 


"JT used Andreae Gryphii Trauer-Spiele..., Leipzig / Gedruckt bey Johann 
Erich Hahn, 1663. 
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unitary styles (in German literature, not only Baroque but also, for 
example, classical drama in the stricter sense). Second, and obviously 
of urgent need, is an extended analysis of enjambement in German, 
English, and other languages, with the establishment of a more pre- 
cise spectrum, from mild to drastic. 


APPENDIX 


My judgment of the presence or absence of enjambement may be checked 
by means of the following lists. Presence of line number indicates that the 
line is run-on, brackets that this depends on the feature of half-line conclu- 
sion, parentheses that the run-on is mild or doubtful, [+] that two features 
coincide. 


Act I 


Papin. 1, 7,[13], (14), [18], [40], [42], (45), 471+], [(54)], [60], [62], 68[+], 
79, [86], [90], [92], [93], [96], 99, (103), 104, [105], (106), (109), 
110, (123), [124], (129), 143, 144, 145, 146, [150]. 34 of 155 

Camm. (158), [169] 

P. 194, [222], [223], 224, (236). 5 of 50 
P. 329, 330, [348], 349, 350, 352, [355], [368]. 8 of 36 
Act IV (entire) 
B. (5); Cl. (15), [17]; B. [26], (38); B. 57; B. (69); Cl. [74], 77, [85], 
[86]; B. [98], [104], (107); P. (109a); B. 1o9b; P. 110; B. [112], 
113, (123); P. [125], [128], 129, [133], 134, 1371+], 138, 140, [144], 
[145]; B. (147); P. [152], 153; B. [155]; Pl. 198?, [199], [200], 
[201], 209, [210], [211], 212[+]; P. [229], [230], [234], (247); Mac. 
[293], [295]; P. 300; Mac. 303?; Mac. [313]; P. (321); P. 332[+]; 
Mac. 335[+]; P. 336, 337; P. [361]; sohm [369], 370[+]; hauptl’ 
[382]; P. [380], 390; hauptl. 397; P. (406), [400]; hauptl. 413, 
(414); haupil. [(432)], 433, [437]. 
Act V (P. and B. only) 

P. [169]; P. [181], [187], [191], 192; B. [206]; P. [215], [229]; B. [234]; P. 

(251); P. 258; P. (260), 263; P. (285), [289], (290); B. 297, [298]; P. [324], 

[326], [328] 


Laetus (alone) 
Act IT: [147] 
Act ITI: (247) / 293, 295, 303, [306], [308], [334], (337), [350], [355], [362] / 
390, 396, (398), [401], [402], 404, [408] / (412) / [562], 570[+], 587[+], 
588, (589), 590, [592], 600, 613. 





EDUARD MORIKE: “DAS VERLASSENE MAGDLEIN” 


Walter Naumann, Ohio State University 


Aus dem urtiimlichen Klagegesang der einsamen liebenden Frau, wie 
wir ihn in der Friihzeit verschiedener Literaturen finden,' wurde in 
der mittelalterlichen Lyrik Frankreichs und Deutschlands das 
“Tagelied” entwickelt. Es war eine der eigenstindigen, lebenskrifti- 
gen Schépfungen der mittelalterlichen Dichtung, die durch die 
Jahrhunderte immer wieder zur Nachahmung reizte. Wie ein neuerer 
Dichter die historische Form, dadurch, da® er sie mit seinem eigen- 
sten Erlebnis erfiillt, als eine erregende Méglichkeit des Ausdrucks 
bewahrt, dafiir ist Mérikes Gedicht ‘Das verlassene Migdlein”’ ein 
gutes Beispiel. 

Die urspriingliche Form des Tagelieds in der deutschen Lyrik, 
z. B. das als altestes deutsches Tagelied geltende Gedicht Dietmars 
von Eist: ‘“‘Slafest du, friedel ziere” (Minnesangs Friihling 39, 18 ff.), 
aber auch Morungens ‘Owe, sol aber mir iemer me...” (MF 143, 
22 ff.), laBt das Erleben und Empfinden, das ausgesagt werden soll, 
in der Stimme der Frau zu Worte kommen. Die Stimme des Mannes 
wird hérbar gemacht, doch im letzten Grunde nur, um das, was im 
Gemiit der Frau geschieht, schirfer herauszubringen. Das alte Lied 
der verlassenen Liebenden wurde durch diese Entwicklung, durch die 
Beziehung auf den erlebten Augenblick der Trennung, der grausamen 
Trennung nach der Nahe der gliicklichen Nacht, also durch die 
dramatische Begegnung von Schmerz und Gliick, mit neuen Méglich- 
keiten der Aussage bereichert. 

Doch dieses Lied verband sich mit einem anderen Motiv. Es ist 
das Motiv des Wichters. Es war der mittelalterlichen Vorstellung 
gelaufig durch die haufige Verwendung in verschiedenen Texten der 
Bibel. Daraus tibernahmen es die friihchristlichen Hymnen. Stellen 
aus der Bibel, etwa Psalm 129, 5 u. 6: “‘speravit anima mea in Domino 
a custodia matutina usque ad noctem,” wo die Zwingli-Bibel sagt: 
Meine Seele harrt auf den Herrn, mehr als die Wachter auf den 
Morgen, ermutigten Prudentius zu der Hymne “Ales diei nuntius.’” 

1 Eine Untersuchung tiber diese Lieder, auf der die vorliegende Arbeit aufbaut, ist in 
dem Aufsatz “Das deutsche Volkslied ‘Wenn ich ein Véglein war’ ”, JEGP, tx (1961), 


193-212, gegeben. 


In F. J. E. Raby, The Oxford Book of Medieval Latin Verse, Newly Selected 
(Oxford, 1959), Nr. 16. 
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Der Vogel, heift es dort, als Bote des Morgens kiindet das nahe 
Licht: uns ruft, der die Geister weckt, Christus zum Leben (nos 
excitator mentium / iam Christus ad vitam vocat). Christus ist der 
wahre Wichter. Er ist es nicht nur im iibertragenen Sinne des geistigen 
Lebens, sondern auch fiir die einzelne bedrohte Stadt, die es zu 
bewachen gilt. In einem Gedicht des zehnten Jahrhunderts, “O tu 
qui servas armis ista moenia,’”* werden die Wachter der Stadt mit 
Beispielen und Warnungen zur Wachsamkeit ermahnt, unter dem 
Schutz (sub tua vigilia) des géttlichen Wichters (divina custodia) 
Christus. Es heift dort: auf den Mauern soll der Widerhall erschallen: 
Gefiahrte, auf, wache! (comes, eia vigila). Mit dem Wort “Gefihrte”’ 
(compainz) reden sich in dem altfranzésischen Tagelied “Gaite de 
la tor’* (Wachter des Turms) die Wachter gegenseitig an, sich zu 
ihren Pflichten ermahnend, aber auch zum Schweigen an einer 
bestimmten StraSenecke, denn dafiir werden sie belohnt werden. Hier 
namlich schlaft ein héflicher Liebhaber (cortois ameor) bei seiner 
Freundin (amie). Der Liebhaber beendet das Gedicht mit der Klage 
tiber den Morgen, mit dem Wunsch nach immer wihrender Nacht, 
aber auch mit dem Lob der Schénheit seiner Geliebten. Es sind in 
diesem Gedicht zwei Dinge verkniipft, ein Genrebild des Wiachterle- 
bens und die Klage iiber den trennenden Morgen, wie sie in anderen 
Gedichten von der verlassenen Frau gesprochen wird. Es scheint, daf 
zwei getrennte Traditionen sich zu dem Tagelied, in dem der Wachter 
eine Rolle spielt, vereinigt haben; ob in diesem Gedicht zum ersten 
Mal, ist ohne Bedeutung. Ein Vorbild, die Wachter der Stadt mit der 
verlassenen Liebenden zu verbinden, bietet das Hohe Lied (3, 3): 
Mich fanden die Wichter, die die Stadt durchstreifen (vigiles qui 
custodiunt civitatem)—Habt ihr ihn gesehen, den meine Seele liebt? 
In dem provenzalischen Tagelied “Reis glorios . . . ”* von Guiraut de 
Bornelh ist der Wachter ein Gefiaihrte des Liebhabers, der ihn weckt 
und warnt, sich auf seine getreuen Wichterdienste berufend, vergeb- 
lich allerdings, denn der Liebhaber ist so gliicklich, daf ihn weder die 
bléden Neider (lo fol gelos) noch das Morgengrauen anfechten. Das 
Thema des Wichters ermutigt die Entwicklung von episodenhaften 
Ziigen im Tagelied. Manche Tagelieder haben im Zuge dieser Aus- 
gestaltung des Episodenhaften nichts mehr mit der Klage der 
verlassenen Frau zu tun. Den Typus des Tagelieds mit dem Wachter 

* Raby, Nr. ro. 

‘In Karl Bartsch-Leo Wiese, Chrestomathie de l’ancien francais (Leipzig, 1920), 
= Tin Carl Appel, Provensalische Chrestomathie, s. Aufl. (Leipzig, 1920), Nr. 56. 
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fiihrt Wolfram von Eschenbach in die deutsche Literatur ein. Der 
Wichter ist der Diener oder Gefahrte des Ritters, auf dessen Sicher- 
heit er bedacht ist. Er redet ihn an “siiezer gast” (Minnesangs 
Friihling, 6, 39), genau wie es in dem altfranzésischen Lied heift 
“cortois ameor’” oder in dem provenzalischen “bel companho.” Er 
kann seine Warnung fiir den Ritter im Gesprich mit der Frau vorbrin- 
gen. Was Wolfram vollkommen Andert, ist die Stimmung des Tage- 
lieds. Aus der Spannung der drohenden Trennung entsteht nicht die 
Klage, sondern die von dem Dichter mit aller Deutlichkeit beschrie- 
bene Extase der Liebe, in der die Liebenden Gefahr und Trennung 
iiberwinden. Damit waren alle Méglichkeiten gegeben, die in der 
deutschen Dichtung bis ins sechzehnte Jahrhundert unermiidlich 
abgewandelt wurden. Das urtiimliche Klagelied der verlassenen Frau 
kam dabei von Zeit zu Zeit mitten in den Ausschmiickungen mit 
episodenhaften Ziigen oder mit Liebesbeteuerungen, wie sie das 
héfische Liebeslied entwickelt hatte, in seiner Einfachheit wieder zu 
Worte. Ein Tagelied Walthers von der Vogelweide (88, 9 ff) endet 
mit den Worten der Frau: nu lige ich liebes ane / reht als ein senede 
wip. In einem anonymen Tagelied des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts® 
sagt die Frau am Ende: reitest du hinwegkh und last mich hie, / mein 
herz thuet nach dir synnen. 

Mit Beispielen dieser Tradition muf$ Eduard Mérike vertraut 
gewesen sein, als er im Mai 1829 das Gedicht ‘‘Das verlassene Migd- 
lein” schuf. Von allen Zusitzen, wie sie die meisten Beispiele des 
Tagelieds in den bekannten Volksliedsammlungen des neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts, Des Knaben Wunderhorn, spiter Uhland oder Erk- 
Béhme, zeigen, befreit Mérike diese Form und bewahrt nur das 
Urspriinglichste, das Lied der verlassenen Frau. Das Gedicht erschien 
zuerst im Maler Nolten. Theobald hért es, es ‘‘traf ihn im Innersten”’ 
der Seele und gemahnt ihn an die verlorene Geliebte. Das Lied wird 
also eingefiihrt als ein Erlebnis des Mannes, der es hért. Es lautet:’ 

Frith, wann die Hiahne krihn, 
Eh’ die Sternlein verschwinden, 
Muf ich am Herde stehn, 
Muf Feuer ziinden. 

Schén ist der Flammen Schein, 


Es springen die Funken; 
Ich schaue so drein, 


* In Ernst Scheunemann und Friedrich Ranke, Texte zur Geschichte des deutschen 
Tagelieds (Bern, 1947), Nr. 41. 

7 Morikes Werke, herausgegeben von Harry Maync, neue kritisch durchgesehene 
und erlaiuterte Ausgabe (Leipzig, 1914), 1, s. 52. 
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In Leid versunken. 

Plétzlich, da kommt es mir, 
Treuloser Knabe, 
Daf ich die Nacht von dir 
Getriumet habe. 

Trane auf Trine dann 
Stiirzet hernieder; 
So kommt der Tag heran— 
O ging’ er wieder! 


Das Gedicht gestaltet das von der Tradition gegebene Motiv des 
Tagelieds. Die liebende Frau spricht, die durch den Weckruf des 
Morgens zum Bewuftsein von Trennung und Verlust des Geliebten 
gebracht wird. Was sie weckt, ist in den traditionellen Liedern dieser 
Art ein Beiwerk, das dazu dient, der Situation in berichtender Weise 
eine gewisse epische Bildhaftigkeit zu verleihen. Dietmar von Eist 
verwendet in seinem Tagelied den Vogel auf der Linde, die her- 
kémmliche, ein Liebesgedicht einleitende Erwaihnung von Einzel- 
heiten der Natur, dazu, die Situation zu motivieren und anschaulich 
zu machen. Doch fiir die Aussage des Erlebnisses, die ohne Bild sich 
nur auf das Geschehen der Trennung bezieht, spielt das Véglein auf 
der Linde keine Rolle. Shakespeare schafft in Romeo und Juliet genau 
die Situation des Tageliedes, die Trennung der von der feindseligen 
Welt bedrohten Liebenden beim Morgengrauen. Juliet beginnt (Akt 
III, Sz. 5): 

Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet near day: 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear; 


Nightly she sings on yond pomegranate tree: 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 


Sie wendet sich, ebenso wie Dietmars Liebende, zu dem Geliebten mit 
der besorgten Frage. Die Sorge ist erregt durch den Weckruf des 
Morgens. Die Lerche, der ‘“‘Kiindiger des Morgens,” wie Romeo 
spiter sagt, hat sie geweckt. Doch der Vogelruf ist hier nicht ein 
Beiwerk, um die Szenerie zu verdeutlichen. Er ist selbst das Thema 
der leidenschaftlichen Aussage des Madchens. Der Vogel wird von ihr 
verwandelt, vertauscht, weil er, das Zeichen der Drohung, von ihr 
zum Trager ihres drangenden Wunsches gemacht wird, den Geliebten 
zu iiberreden und in der Tauschung, im Gliick zu verweilen. 

In einer vergleichbaren Weise behandelt Mérike die ihm von der 
Tradition gelieferte Szenerie des Tagelieds. Die Stérung und Bedro- 
hung der Liebenden wird in den Liedern des héfischen Mittelalters 
durch die Natur, Morgenstern, Tagesgrauen, Vogelsang im Gezweig, 
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oder durch den Wichterruf bezeichnet. Diese Umwelt ersetzen einige 
Gedichte spaterer Zeit,* in realistischer oder ironischer Weise, durch 
die Nennung der alltiglichen Pflichten des Liebhabers oder des 
Miadchens: “‘Wohlauf, la® aus die Herde!’”’ (Steinmar); ‘Ho, treib 
aus!’’; “Ja sind die Kiih’ noch ungemolken” (der Ménch von Salz- 
burg); “‘Setz zu Fleisch und Kraut . . . die Schiissel wasch” (Oswald 
von Wolkenstein). Mérike verwendet beide Arten der Bezeichnung 
der Umwelt. Das Gedicht beginnt mit einer genauen Angabe der 
Stunde im anbrechenden Morgen. Es ist der Augenblick, der unter 
allen Stunden des Tages “‘friihe,”” wo der Ruf des Morgens schon 
gehért wird, wihrend zugleich die Nacht noch zégert. Die Zeit vor 
Sonnenaufgang, als Stunde zwischen Erwartung und Verlust, lést 
mehrere der schénsten Gedichte Mérikes aus: “An einem Winter- 
morgen vor Sonnenaufgang,” “Frith im Wagen,” “In der Friihe.” 
In unserem Gedicht fiihrt die Bezeichnung des Weckenden in der 
ersten Zeile, ‘‘wann die Hihne krihn,”’ sofort die Begegnung mit der 
Wirklichkeit einer taglichen Welt ein, die nicht durch die Auswahl 
von etwas herkémmlich Schénem, dem Lied der Lerche etwa, ideal- 
isiert ist. 

In der urspriinglichen Fassung des Gedichts, im Maler Nolten, 
hiefS es: wenn die Hihne krihn, dem iiblichen Sprachgebrauch in 
Mérikes Dichtung entsprechend. Die spitere Anderung zu “wann 
die Haihne krihn” entsprang wohl der Absicht, das sprechende Mad- 
chen stirker zu charakterisieren in ihrer Einfachheit und Gebunden- 
heit. Sie bedient sich des mundartlichen Gebrauchs, ahnlich wie in der 
zweiten Zeile ihre Stimmung durch das Diminutiv “Sternlein” 
wiedergegeben wird. Etwas Kindliches, an die Marchensprache gebun- 
den, kommt darin zum Ausdruck, das uns empfinden lat, wie sie der 
vergehenden Nacht, ihrer durch das Kosewort bezeichneten Lieblich- 
keit anhangt und nachtriumt. Doch dem gegeniiber wird die Harte der 
Welt im iibrigen Teil der Strophe betont. ““Muf ich... , mu8.. .” 
hebt die Forderung, die mit Widerstreben aufgenommene, der Tages- 
welt heraus, die dem Madchen mit genauer Gegenstandlichkeit, “am 
Herde stehn . . . Feuer ziinden,” entgegentritt. 

Dies ist die Szenerie, die das spaiter ausgesprochene Bekenntnis 
des Gefiihls begriindet und damit das ganze Gedicht zu einem Genre- 
bild macht, in der Art der traditionellen Tagelieder. Aber in der 
zweiten Strophe wird, auffallig in der so knappen Formulierung dieses 
Liedes, zuerst eine Auseinandersetzung mit dieser Szenerie selbst, die 


§ In Scheunemann-Ranke, Nr. 20, 24, 28. 
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hier zum Thema des Gedichtes wird, gegeben. Was bisher nur ein 
Einbruch von aufen war, mit “muf... mu” aufgenommen, dem 
wird jetzt mit einer persénlichen Regung, einem eigenen Erwachen 
begegnet. Anscheinend geht es dem Dichter darum, die Stadien des 
Erwachens genau wiederzugeben. Die Wahrnehmung der Schénheit 
ist eine Stufe darin: durch die syntaktische Fiigung der Zeile, das 
Wort “‘schén” am Anfang, erfahren wir, wie sie unvermittelt ins 
BewuStsein dringt, genau wie in der nachsten Strophe die Erinnerung 
“plétzlich” da ist. Die Schénheit wird als Licht-Erscheinung, bei 
Einzelheiten, “der Flammen Schein, es springen die Funken,”’ ver- 
weilend, beschrieben. Wir erinnern uns, wie in den friihen Miadchen- 
liedern verschiedener Literaturen etwas Schénes, durch seine Schén- 
heit Erregendes, die Sterne, der Fasan, die Hirsche des Gebirges, von 
dem Madchen als Sinnbild erfaSt wurde, um das herandringende 
Gefiihl daran zu sammeln. In Mérikes Gedicht ist dieses Sinnbild 
nicht gewahlt von der Sprechenden, es ist nicht, wie wir es dort 
gesehen haben, durch kulturelle Assoziationen wertbestimmt und 
fiir das Erlebnis der Schénheit vorgepragt. Vielmehr ist es hier das 
unerliSliche Gegeniiber des Tages, dem es zu begegnen gilt. Doch 
gerade dieses, ein Irgendetwas der erscheinenden Welt, ist schén. 
Zwar ist die Schénheit wahrgenommen, doch der Dichter betont, daf 
sie sich nicht mit dem Bewuftsein vereint. Die Wahrnehmung ist 
daneben, sie dringt nicht in den Blickpunkt ein, wo sie sich, wie in 
den alten Miadchenliedern, zum Sinnbild fiir das Gefiihl anbieten 
wiirde. “Ich schaue so drein,” heift es. Das Bewufstein ist nicht 
beriihrt, nicht geweckt. Es ist “‘versunken,” gehalten in seinem 
eigenen inneren Bann. Was laihmt, nennt der Dichter “Leid.” Ein 
Zustand der Seele ohne Bewuftsein, ohne individuelles Erlebnis 
wird bezeichnet. Es ist gleichsam der Schlaf der Seele. Der Ruf von 
auGen, der Ruf der Morgenstunde, erreichte sie nur im Zwang ihrer 
Tatigkeit. Der Anruf der Schénheit der Welt zeigt eine tiefere Bindung 
auf, an einen Zustand, der nicht begriindet wird, der nichts wahr- 
zunehmen, sich auf nichts Einzelnes zu sammeln vermag, die Lethargie 
des Leids. Der Gebrauch des Wortes “Leid” fiir einen allgemeinen 
Zustand entspricht etwa dem Gebrauch in einem Kirchenlied von 
Paul Gerhard: ‘‘Fiihr uns aus dem Leid zu der Freud.” 

Doch damit ist der Weg vorbereitet, stufenweise, so sollen wir es 
doch verstehen, zum Erwachen des eigenen Erlebens. Mit dem gleichen 
Element der Uberraschung, mit dem die anderen Strophen einsetzten: 
Friih, Schén, bricht es herein. Unvermittelt und ohne ihren Willen, 
das betont der Dichter ausdriicklich, kommt ihr das zu, was sie im 
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Innersten beriihrt und zu einem eigenen Leben, Wiinschen und 
Verhalten aufweckt. Dieser Ruf erreicht sie in ihrem lebendigen 
Selbst: in der Wendung zu ihm, der sie verlassen hat, in der Anrede 
an ihn kommt sie zu sich. In seinem Bild, “treuloser Knabe,’’ findet 
sie sich wie in einem Spiegel. Nichts anderes ist wahr fiir sie. Ihr 
Leben liegt allein im Gefiihl. Ein Nichts, der Hauch der Erinnerung 
nicht einmal eines Geschehens, sondern eines Traums weckt sie zu 
sich. 

Mérike hat an mehreren Stellen seiner Dichtung genau das 
Erwachen der dichterischen Inspiration beschrieben. Uber die Briicke 
einer sich ihm anbietenden schénen Welt, “durch diese Anschauung 
des Siidens,” wird Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag “‘alsbald auf eine 
liebliche Erinnerung aus seiner Knabenzeit gefiihrt.”® In dieser 
Erinnerung geht er véllig auf wie in einem Spiegel. Doch die Unruhe 
seiner schépferischen Aufgabe hat ihn nicht verlassen. Und “von 
ungefaihr springt” ein kiinstlerischer Einfall “hervor,” “mir véllig 
neu.’”® Eine neue Schépfung, erstrebt und umworben, aber erst durch 
diese Stunde, ihr bewuftloses Ausgeliefert-Sein an die Erinnerung 
méglich geworden, taucht auf. Das Leben des Geistes versiegt nie. 
Wir sind weit entfernt von unserem Gedicht. Emil Staiger allerdings 
stellt unser Gedicht in einen solchen Zusammenhang und miéchte es 
gleichsetzen mit einer Selbstdeutung Mérikes als geistiger Gestalt. 
Ich fiirchte, es wird dadurch, wie Staiger selbst sagt, “allzu schwer 
belastet.”™ Er will in dem Gedicht ein Sinnbild fiir die Geistesart 
einer Epoche erkennen, fiir ihre Resignation, ihren Verzicht auf 
eigene Schépfung, im Riickblick auf eine itiberwiltigend grofe Ver- 
gangenheit. Es scheint uns nicht, daf das Gedicht eine solche Symbo- 
lisierung der gesamten geistigen Lage des Dichters tragt. Es handelt 
sich vielmehr um die Erforschung eines genau begrenzten seelischen 
Zustands. 

MGrike méchte das elementare Erlebnis des erweckten und unbe- 
friedigten Gefiihls, des Gefiihls allein, zur Aussage bringen. Wie fiir 
die mittelalterliche Lyrik ist auch fiir ihn diese Schicht des Innenlebens 
am besten erfaSbar im Sinnbild einer verlassenen liebenden Frau. 
Doch wenn wir jetzt genau hinsehen, erkennen wir, daf er weiter 
geht in der Isolierung des Erlebnisses und damit eine gréfere psycho- 
logische Wahrheit erreicht als jene Frauenlieder. In den von uns 
untersuchten friihen Liedern gelingt es der Frau, sich zu sammeln in 

* Morickes Werke, Bd. 3, S. 228. 


10 Morikes Werke, S. 243. 
Emil Staiger, Die Kunst der Interpretation (Ziirich, 1957*), S. 213. 
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einer Aussage iiber sich selbst. Sie vermag ein anderes, ein ihr ver- 
trautes Schénes zu Hilfe zu rufen, mit der Erregung durch dieses—die 
Gestirne, die Hirsche des Gebirges, den Fasan oder gar, in dem 
Tagelied Dietmars, die Definition der Liebe selbst—von ihrem 
eigenen Gefiihl so weit sich zu distanzieren, daf} sie es erfaft und 
aussagbar macht. Sollten nicht, fragen wir, hier zwei Dinge vermischt 
sein: das jeder liebenden Frau zugingliche Erlebnis des Gefiihls und 
das Erlebnis der an einem Schénen entziindeten Begeisterung, das 
nur dem Dichter gehért, der dieses schrieb? Mérike, der so genau 
beobachtet hatte, was im Augenblick der dichterischen Erregung in 
ihm selbst vorgeht, trennt die beiden Sphiaren. In einem Gedicht wie 
etwa “In ein freundliches Stadtchen tret’ ich ein . . .” wird allein die 
asthetische Erregung erforscht, ohne irgend welchen Inhalt des 
Gefiihlslebens des Dichters, nur sich auf das Erscheinende beziehend. 
In unserem Gedicht dagegen ist die Darstellung des Gefiihls befreit 
von der Einmischung der schépferischen Begeisterung. Das Gefihl 
ist wehrlos nur sich selbst ausgeliefert. Zwar tauchen in dem hier 
dargestellten Bewuftsein die gleichen Méglichkeiten zu einer Samm- 
lung des Bewufitseins auf wie in den friihen Frauenliedern: die Atmo- 
sphare des Morgens, die Schénheit der dinglichen Welt. Der Dichter, 
der dies schreibt, kennt ihre Macht. Doch fiir die dargestellte Gestalt 
sind es nur Anrufe, die sie in einer Schicht erzwungenen, ertragenen 
Daseins erreichen. Wir sehen sie gebunden, darum sich weigernd, 
unfahig, die Verbindung mit der Botschaft von aufen aufzunehmen. 
Nur das von ihr selbst im Gefiihl Erlebte, die Erinnerung des sinn- 
lichen Traums, dringt vor bis zum Bewuftsein, es bringt sie zu sich. 
Keine Verbindung mit der von aufen, durch die Wahrnehmung 
gebotenen Welt ist ihr méglich. “Plétzlich, da kommt es mir” betont 
das getrennte Gewahrwerden im Innern, das nur auf sich selbst 
bezogen, sich selbst genug ist. Das Erlebnis des Gefiihls allein ist 
hier identisch mit dem erwachten Bewuftsein. Und so, abgeschlossen 
gegen die Welt, ist das Gefiihl machtlos. Es kennt nur das Bild seines 
Verlangens, ‘‘treuloser Knabe,” das ihm die Erinnerung aus dem 
Dunkel des begehrenden Traums zutrigt. Doch es findet keine Selbst- 
bestatigung in einem Begriff oder einem schénen Sinnbild, woran 
es sich zu einer Aussage, einem Bewufitsein iiber sich selbst kristal- 
lisieren wiirde. Es wiinscht nur, sich auszuliefern. Nur im Ausweichen, 
im Untertauchen in das Strémen des Gefiihls, in das VerflieSen der 
Zeit vermag es sich zu retten. Es hat ja in sich selbst nichts, was 
einen Halt, eine Sammlung gewahren kénnte. Dadurch daf Mérike 
in die Darstellung des Gefiihls keine Rettung hereinbringt aus der 
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Sphare der asthetisch-schépferischen Begeisterung, die das Lebendige 
iiberwindet in einem geistigen Akt, la®t er uns in unvergleichlicher 
Wahrheit an einer urspriinglichen Schicht des Erlebens teilnehmen. 
Es ist das Gegenteil eines naiven Gedichts. Nur der Dichter, der aus 
eigener, klarer Beobachtung den Vorgang der dichterischen Schép- 
fung kannte und zu trennen wufte, vermochte die im Bild, im hilf- 
losen Wunsch, im Verzicht auf die Zeit des Lebens selbst gefangene 
Stummheit des Gefiihls auf diese Weise zum Ausdruck zu bringen. 
Doch da es dem Dichter iiberhaupt gelingt, die Hingabe an das 
Gefiihl in dieser Weise zu isolieren, hat wohl noch einen tieferliegenden 
Grund. Es handelt sich nicht nur um eine, gleichsam sachliche, 
Erforschung einer psychologischen Wahrheit. Einen Zustand des 
Gemiits, in der Nachahmung der Poesie, auszukosten, damit begniigt 
sich das Volkslied. Doch dieses Auskosten selbst verwendet nun der 
romantische Dichter zu der Frage, wie ist das reine Ich-Sein, das nur 
seinen unmittelbaren Gegebenheiten gegeniiber sich findende, zu 
ertragen. Es ist die Auszeichnung der neueren Lyrik, daf sie sich nicht 
mit einer Zustimmung zu vorgegebenen Wahrheiten und Bildern 
zufrieden gibt, sondern das Dasein iiberhaupt an irgend einer Situa- 
tion in Frage stellt, die Situation auf das au®erste erprobt. Erst mit 
dieser Schicht eines persénlichen Einsatzes haben wir wohl den 
letzten Grund der Wirkung erreicht, die uns in dem Gedicht beriihrt. 
Nichts in dem Gedicht ist Beigabe zur Darstellung einer Episode. Es 
handelt sich ausschlieBlich um die Wirklichkeit des auf sich gestellten 
Ich, der es zu begegnen gilt. Die schéne Gegenstandlichkeit der Welt, 
die heilig und sicher in sich selbst ist, die Mérike in so vielen Gedichten 
preist, ist zwar da, doch sie ist dem Ich unzuginglich. Es ist gefangen 
in seiner Innenwelt, im Zustand seines Gemiits. Die Zeit, die als ein 
Ruf zur Pflicht herantritt, geschieht ihm wie ein Zwang. Es ist auf der 
Schwelle zwischen Licht und Nacht, zwischen AufSen und Innen, 
zwischen dem dringenden Vorangehen der Zeit und dem zégernden 
Riickblick. In den beiden ersten Strophen wird das Ich in einem 
halben BewuStsein, einem gezwungenen, in sich gebundenen, gezeigt. 
Doch wenn es erwacht, nun vdllig zu sich kommt, erwacht es ja zu 
nichts anderem als zu der innersten Schicht seines eigenen Unbe- 
wuBten, zum Bewuftsein seiner Traume. Denn hier ist das wahre 
Leben, das Erlebnis der Liebe, aufbewahrt. Eine neue Méglichkeit 
des Ausweichens, sich anzuklammern an den Ersatz der Erinnerung, 
bietet sich. Doch darum geht es ja nicht in dem Gedicht, die Méglich- 
keiten der Rettung an einem objektiven Dasein der Erscheinungswelt 
oder dem objektivierten Dasein der Erinnerungswelt zu zeigen. 
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Vielmehr erleben wir das reine Gefiihl der Existenz, das, zum Be- 
wuBtsein des unersetzlichen Lebens geweckt, nur die Ohnmacht und 
die Fliichtigkeit des Lebendigen erfaihrt. Die Zeit ist sinnlos, der 
Wunsch nach ihrem Vergehen bedeutet vdllige Resignation. Eine 
Weise der Begegnung mit dem Leben ist hier isoliert, an einem allge- 
mein zuganglichen Erlebnis des Gefiihls, ja in der traditionellen Form 
der Darstellung eines solchen Erlebnisses, uns unmittelbar erfahrbar 
gemacht. 

Unsere Deutung stimmt mit der Auffassung von Emil Staiger 
insoweit tiberein, als wir in diesem Gedicht eine Lebenserfahrung, 
eine grundsitzliche Begegnung zwischen dem Ich und dem Erleben, 
durch das Bild des Gefiihls des verlassenen Miadchens ausgesagt, 
finden. Doch diese Begegnung scheint uns nicht dadurch bestimmt, 
da® der ‘“entwurzelte Kiinstler” Mérike sich selbst in historisch 
sentimentaler Weise deutet. Hier ist eine Schicht erreicht, wo his- 
torische Kategorien vergessen sind. Gewif ist die so sehr verwundbare 
Sensibilitat, die sich hier offenbart, die Selbstwahrnehmung der 
empfindsamen Seele historisch bedingt durch die Schulung der Emp- 
findung und Selbstpriifung von Generationen pietistischer Frémmig- 
keit. Doch die Weise der Begegnung fiihrt uns heran an den Kern der 
Individualitaét des Dichters. Als Goethe sich in den Frankfurter 
Jahren mit der Erlebnisweise des Pietismus identifizierte, entstand 
das Gedicht “Dies wird die letzte Trin nicht sein, / die gliihend 
herzauf quillet.”’ Indem er die “lange, tiefe Qual’ des Lebens ergriin- 
den miéchte, laft er sich vom Rausch der Trinen, von der sich selbst 
genieBenden, sich selbst steigernden Empfindung, und sei es die 
Empfindung des Schmerzes, iiberwiltigen. Der Schmerz selbst ist 
eine andere Méglichkeit der Rettung. Doch Mérike gibt keinen 
Ausweg zu. Die Tranen des verlassenen Miadchens sind erlittene 
Trinen. Die Welt, das Erlebnis geschehen der Seele als ein ihr Zuge- 
fiigtes. Nur die Panik der Flucht, des Untertauchens in das Uneigent- 
liche, in die sinnlos vergehende Zeit, bleibt iibrig. Fiir Goethe bietet 
das Bewuftsein des fiihlenden und erlebenden Selbst, jene Sentimen- 
talisierung des Ich, die, gewif durch eine Zeitstimmung ermutigt und 
bestarkt, ihn selbst bei dem Gedanken an den Tod nicht verla£t 
(“‘balde ruhest du auch’’), eine Zuflucht, die aber zugleich die letzte 
Wahrheit verdeckt. Wenn Mérike zur wirklichen Wahrnehmung 
erwacht, ist ilir ihn die Seele dem Anhauch des Daseins und der Zeit 
hilflos gegeniiber. Er kann dem nur begegnen, indem er es registriert, 
mit nicht ausweichender Klarheit. 
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“WELT” UND “MENSCH” IN DER ALTENGLISCHEN DicutuNG. Von Helmut 
Benning. (Beitrige zur englischen Philologie, 44.) Bochum-Langendreer: 
H. Péppinghaus, 1961. Pp. 241. DM 30. 


This work, like Richard Jente’s Die mythologischen Ausdriicke im altenglischen 
Wortschatz (1921), might very well have been subtitled “Eine kulturge- 
schichtlich-etymologische Untersuchung,” since it attempts to define or 
characterize the early Germanic view of the world in terms of etymologies and 
lexical relationships. In thesis and method it is of course much more complex 
than Jente’s work, since Benning has at hand the vast resources of Indo- 
Germanic studies—both cultural and linguistic—which have accumulated es- 
pecially during the past thirty years. Thesis is far more important than 
method here and all of the discussions of individual words are so ordered as to 
illustrate the writer’s premise, that the Old English poetic diction considered 
in the study, when viewed properly, reveals the primitive Germanic concep- 
tion of the world as Niederwald. The Introduction plainly prefigures the re- 
sults of the several lexical inquiries which make up the work: 


Die Grundvorstellung jedoch, die alle Wortbiinde durchzieht, gerade die interessan- 
testen Worter verbindend, fiir sie das broxeiyevov bildend, ist die des pflanzlichen Wachs- 
tums, vornehmlich des (lebenden) Holzes. Wir kénnen nicht umhin, in dieser einen 
Grundpfeiler jener Einheitsgestimmtheit urtiimlichen Lebensgefiihls, die vielleicht 
wesentlichste Konstituente archaischen Lebens- und Weltverstandnisses zu erblicken. 
Sie bildet das Problem und das Anliegen dieser Arbeit. (p. 8) 


Words which refer to a part or the whole of what Benning calls the 


macrocosm are divided into three chapters: ‘heaven’ (heofon, swegl, rodor, 
neorxnawang), ‘earth’ (eorpe, grund, hruse, molde, folde), and ‘world’ (middan- 
geard, worold). Following each chapter is an excursus, which comprises the 
vocabulary of Mensch, of the microcosm, and some of these words are then 
discussed in relationship with one or more of the terms treated in the chapter. 
Respectively, the words in the excursus are: wynn (together with the “etymo- 
logical and semasiological parallels” cneow, cynn, cynren); feorh, fierhb; and 
ielde, ealdor. The author’s methods, or what he calls ““Deutungskriterien,” are 
“Etymologie,” “Vergleichende idg. Semasiologie,” and ‘“Kontextbeziige.” 
The first two criteria, which involve discussions of related Indo-Germanic 
roots, form the basis of the commentary on any word, while the third provides 
instances of different forms of lexical usage in Old English poetry, which illus- 
trate the root-meanings. Evidence from context is of several kinds: a simplex 
(such as wang) in juxtaposition with other words (westm on wangas), with a 
defining or characterizing adjective (wynsum wong), in compounds (greswong), 
and in verbal usage (wonges brucan). Frequently, the words from a poetic 
context contiguous to a principal term are discussed etymologically as well, 
in order to demonstrate the source or nature of the relationship; thus, for 
brucan, Indo-Germanic cognates are cited, its etymological relationship with 
L. frux and the sense of the root *bhreu- are indicated, and from this evidence 
Benning concludes: “‘Wir werden daher die Kontextbeziehung von ae. wang 
und ae. brucan in Ph 148 f. im Hinblick auf die Herkunft beider Worter als 
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eine wesenhafte Bedeutungsbeziehung werten diirfen” (p. 67). The origin of 
the recurrent formula foldan fira is similarly explained as an association that 
is fundamentally semantic (or cultural) rather than simply metrical: 


Ein zusitzliches Interesse gewinnt nun die Verbindung von ae. firas mit folde fiir uns 
dadurch, daG die in firas beschlossene, spezifische Vorstellung von der pflanzlich- 
organischen Entstehung des Menschen nicht als solche isoliert, sondern Bestandteil 
einer wahrhaft kosmischen Konzeption ist. Diese wird deutlich, wenn man die Urlage, 
die Geschichte und die davon bestimmte dichterische Interpretation des ae. firas zu- 
grunde liegenden urgerm. */erxuuz naher beleuchtet, das in ae. feorh . . . mit den Be- 
deutungen “Leben, Seele, Geist; Person’ und in got. fairhwus mit der Bedeutung 
“Welt, xécyos” weiterlebt. (p. 116) 


I have quoted at some length to illustrate not so much the author’s method as 
the general nature of the conclusion to which he persistently comes by means 
of the method. Old English firas, fierhb and folde are related, as are wang, 
wynn, cneow, cynn, by their Indo-Germanic roots which, we are told, are 
identical in reference or meaning, viz., the Niederwald. To this reviewer, the 
thesis of this study has about the same kind of relevance to Old English poetic 
diction as fertility myths or corn myths have to the interpretation of the 
Skirnismal or Beowulf. 

In the discussions of the poetic contexts illustrating the several words, 
Mr. Benning makes a valuable contribution to our knowledge of OE synony- 
mic distinctions, which involves the tricky problems of connotative range or 
semantic field. There are several important questions here; e.g., given a 
cluster of synonymous words (such as grund, hruse, molde, and folde), to what 
degree were Anglo-Saxon poets aware of distinctions between or among them? 
If evidence of several kinds suggests that such distinctions continued to be 
felt in the poetry, what precisely were they,' in what poems (or type of poetry) 
do they appear to be most conspicuous, and when do they seem to disinte- 
grate, i.e., to be leveled into a generalized sense? Evidence from etymological 
roots does not strike me as a particularly helpful approach to these questions, 
which are concerned essentially with attestable usage, not reconstructed 
semantic pre-history. There are three kinds of evidence which are most di- 
rectly pertinent: (1) evidence that the words in a synonymic cluster each 
render different Latin lemmata in OE glossaries, translations and the like; 
(2) evidence of the lexical associations, principally in the form of characteriz- 
ing variations, such words have in OE poetic contexts; and (3) evidence from 
a comparison of the use of such words in Old English with the use of their 
cognates in other languages (such as OHG or ON) related im time and in 
tradition. While these problems—of great importance to the lexicologist and 
literary critic alike—do not constitute the primary focus of this book, Mr. 
Benning does provide evidence from especially the second and third cate- 
gories, and his conclusions based on them should help dispel some of the 
vagueness so often attributed to OE poetic diction. 


1 Cf. J. Hoops’ valuable comment on bdlod, heolfor, and dreor, at Beowulf 847-49, 
in Beowulfstudien (Heidelberg, 1932). 

? See B. von Lindheim’s excellent discussion of dream, sped, and gamen, in RES, 
XXV (1949), 193-209. 
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The words discussed in chapter one (‘Himmel’) present a special problem 
in loan-meaning that the author does not appear to have considered, even 
though it is certainly pertinent. The immediate question is: do these old 
Germanic words for the ‘macrocosm’ undergo any change of meaning (or 
develop new connotations and associations) in Christian poetry? Helmut 
Gneuss (Lehnbildungen und Lehnbedeutungen im Altenglischen |Berlin, 1955]) 
has thoroughly demonstrated how a great number of words (e.g., cyn, dryhten, 
hell, rod, wuldor) have borrowed or assumed new meanings in the Vespasian 
Psalter, and it is plausible enough that the same process has taken place in 
other, different contexts involving other words. One of Mr. Benning’s words, 
neorxnawang, in particular seems to indicate an alteration of sense in Chris- 
tian terms, yet his use of the evidence takes a curious turn. Neorxnawang has 
of course provided a persistent stumper to etymologists for two centuries (the 
first proposal was Lye’s risible but wonderful ne weorc =‘quietus,’ in 1772), 
but its use in Old English is generally consistent: it glosses Elisewm and 
paradisus (an equivalent of wiridium) and this is its usual sense in the poetry, 
as illustrated by the variations upplice @pel, gesta epel, bleda beorhtost. 
Before presenting an etymology, Mr. Benning observes: “sich hinter diesem 
schwer deutbaren Worte ein uraltes vorchristliches Gegenstiick zu jener 
zweiten Bedeutung von ‘paradisus’ verberge, mit anderen Worten: da die 
Konnotation eines freudvollen, gliicklichen Jenseits ... dem Worte schon 
herkunftsmaig anhafte” (pp. 34-35); i.e., the point at which the ur-meaning 
and the meaning in later usage correspond most closely is in the sense of a 
‘joyful, happy other-world.’ The etymology proposed is based on a form 
which appears once alone among the many citations of the word (see Jente’s 
list, pp. 227-29), erexnawang in the Rushworth glosses, and this form is as- 
sumed to be “die urspriingliche,” although no explanation of initial n- 
in all the other attested forms is forthcoming. A form *eorxna- is related to 
OE eorcan-, as in eorcanstan, and after tracing *eorxna- to I-G *erk-, ‘glinzen,’ 
Benning concludes: “Wir erhielten also fiir neorxnawang die Urbedeutung 
‘Glanzwiese, Glanzweide’ ” (p. 35). Much of this argument’s force lies in the 
close identity of the word’s meaning in usage with its presumed ur-meaning, 
yet it would seem that the later, loan-sense has in fact prescribed the etymol- 
ogy, especially since the sole documentation on which the etymology rests, 
Rushworth’s form, is highly questionable (cf. Jente’s criticism of Ritter’s ex- 
planation [=*Ercan-sunu] also based on Rushworth). 

As for other words in this book, Mr. Benning succeeds in clarifying the 
use of neorxnawang in the poetry, but his interpretation of the word’s origin 
does not provide us with an authoritative solution. I think Bradley (in The 
Academy, No. 911, p. 254) came much closer to the truth when he associated 
neo- (cf. neobedd) with Gothic naus, since whatever its later semantic history, 
neorxnawang’s original reference was most probably to the Germanic under- 
world, the land of the dead. Just as neorxnawang became an equivalent of the 
Christian paradise, so Metod was transfigured in Christian poetry; but for 
the latter word we are more fortunate since its earlier meaning is preserved 
in metodwang. 

James RosIeR 
University of Michigan 
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pe LiFLaDE ANT TE Passiun oF SEINTE IULIENE. Edited by S. R. T. O. 
d’Ardenne. (Early English Text Society, No. 248.) New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1961. Pp. xlviiit+-250. $4.80. 


This is a virtually unchanged reprint of the 1936 Liége edition, save for the 
list of corrigenda promised for pages xiii and xiv, but in fact occupying only 
the former. Professor d’Ardenne’s St. Juliana has been for these twenty-five 
years a classic of scrupulous editing, with its glossary like a series of essays, 
its searching treatment of accidence, and its fine workaday ‘‘Emended Text,” 
capitals and punctuation and all, as a footnote to the vagaries of MS Bodley 
34; it is all the more regrettable, therefore, that this reprint takes account of 
almost no publication subsequent to Dr. Frances Mack’s 1934 Seinte Mar- 
herete (not even EETS No. 247, the facsimile of MS Bodley 34). The hundred- 
odd corrigenda, a formidable list, might well have been set in the text, and 
such slips as King David (for St. David) on page xvii should be added. Yet 
the durable nature of the linguistic apparatus is seen in the very slight con- 
tribution that the new Middle English Dictionary has to make to the cruces 
in the “Etymological Appendix’’: it accepts Professor d’Ardenne’s findings on 
amidheppes, bule, and other words; in the case of edene, it concurs also, but 
adds by way of comparison OE denu, “plain, valley,’ and OHG tenni, 
“thrashing floor’; fiten, alone, it rejects, equating it with fighten despite her 
prudent warning that “it cannot be emended medially any more than ini- 
tially” (p. 151). And the fact that the distant articles recommended on page 
xxv, by Chambers and Tolkien and Miss H. E. Allen, are not yet at all old- 
fashioned, shows clearly the hiatus in this branch of Middle English scholar- 
ship since 1936; above all, it seems more and more absurd that the Ancrene 
Wisse of MS Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 402 is still not available, 
though Geoffrey Shepherd’s cheap and excellent 1959 edition of two parts of 
it has introduced it to many students. 

What was so splendidly convincing in 1936 will still endure—the magis- 
tral account of the wonderful book-language formed in the West (pp. 177 ff.), 
the wise and astringent words at the end of the Introduction, where a com- 
mon creator for all Bodley 34 is discussed: “the very conditions of the pro- 
duction of versions of such matter, and their rehandling, variation, and 
transmission, make this question of original authorship... at once un- 
answerable and uninteresting.”’ As for the status of the group of works, as 
prose or as “reimlose Lazamon’sche Verse,” it is probable that Professor 
d’Ardenne’s decision for prose is supported by the beginning of the some- 
what later A Talkyng of be Loue of God (ed. M. Salvina Westra, 1950), 
where the compiler writes: ‘‘Men schal fynden lihtliche pis tretys in Cadence. 
After pe bigynninge. ;if hit beo riht poynted. & Rymed in som stude. To 
beo more louesum. to hem pat hit reden’’; it is prose heightened by the orna- 
ments proper to verse, for the enjoyment of the reader. 

It will still, for many, be difficult to agree with page xlvi in finding a 
common spirit in Ancrene Wisse and the three virgin martyrs. Even if we set 
the former in the barracks, and the latter in the battlefield, Juliana and her 
companions are treated with an alliterating and horrific monotony not con- 
doned by Professor d’Ardenne’s specious remark that “many today would 
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appear to find [enclosure and virginity] more incomprehensible and inhumane 
than bloodshed.” 


Basit COTTLE 
University of Bristol 


SHAKESPEARE IN WARWICKSHIRE. By Mark Eccles. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1961. Pp. [x]4-182. $4.50. 


In even the best biographies, William Shakespeare’s fame stands between our- 
selves and the human being. It is much easier to think of the poet and play- 
wright than of the man, one of the members of a family, one unit in several 
intersecting circles of associates and friends, a son-husband-father with re- 
sponsibilities, goods and chattels, houses and lands, monies to invest, and 
real estate to bequeath. It is particularly easy to forget that he was a small- 
town man, where relatives were important—his mother’s aunts and cousins, 
the step-relations, all his wife’s paternal and maternal kinfolk, not to mention 
the sometimes nebulous Shakespeares of Alcester, Balsall, Coventry, Lap- 
worth, Packwood, Rowington, and Wroxall, the Shakeshafts, and the wholly 
unknown family of his paternal grandmother. Professor Eccles makes us 
think of Shakespeare as a human being, and he does it without a trace of 
debunking. 

The purpose of Shakespeare in Warwickshire is not, however, to give a 
biography. In nine chapters, with such headings as ““The Shakespeares and 
the Ardens,” “Neighbors in Stratford,” “Shakespeare at New Place,” and 
“The Last Years,”’ the book introduces the important people and events in 
general chronological order, collecting what has been discovered by previous 
investigators and what Eccles has found in a firsthand examination of the 
manuscripts. Facts are given without embroidery, alternative explanations 
are stated with judicial impartiality. There is hardly a ripple in the narrative 
when Eccles writes (p. 108): “I have found one new reference to Gilbert 
Shakespeare.” In 1609, Joan Bromley, a Stratford widow, brought suit 
against him and five others. The reason is unknown, but it may be discovered 
when “certain records of the court of Requests for the reign of James I, now 
withdrawn for calendaring, are again open to research.”’ A correction of 
Chambers and his predecessors begins modestly (p. 105), ““The name ‘Hu- 
baud’ has usually been misread as ‘Huband.’”’ Ralph Hubaud is the man who 
sold to Shakespeare certain tithe-rights in 1605. Another discovery is revealed 
just as quietly (p. 118): “Francis Collins, the other overseer of Shakespeare’s 
will, was, I find, a member of Clement’s Inn.” To this I can add another de- 
tail: the presentment made on 7 April 1591 of the Stratford boundaries 
(Folger MS, bd. in Z. e. 9) is in the hand of Collins. This puts him in Stratford 
a decade before the earliest date mentioned by Eccles. 

There are several other points at which Eccles corrects the records or sup- 
plements them. Thomas Jenkins, master of the Stratford school from 1575 
to 1579 (when Shakespeare was from 11 to 15 years of age) “‘was not born in 
Wales, as has been assumed’’; instead, he was “a Londoner, son of an ‘old 
servant’ of Sir Thomas White,” and he took his B.A. in 1566, his M.A. in 1570, 
and was a fellow of St. John’s, Oxford, from 1566 to 1572 (p. 56). And Eccles 
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has discovered a hitherto unnoticed legal record that may relate to Mary 
Arden’s inheritance. It is a fine recorded in Easter term, 1602, “which shows 
that John Lambert and Margery his wife sold to Richard Smyth, for forty 
pounds, forty-six acres of land in Great Wilmcote ...” (p. 29). 

Taken singly, these are unexciting details that add little except small 
touches of color to the picture of Shakespeare’s life in Warwickshire. More 
explosives may underlie Eccles’ discovery (p. 82) that when the Queen’s men 
visited Stratford in 1587, they were lacking one actor, ‘“‘for William Knell had 
just been killed by his fellow John Towne.” Was Shakespeare added to the 
company at this time? And is there any significance in the fact that Knell’s 
widow married in 1587/8 John Heminge, who was to become Shakespeare’s 
good friend? (Incidentally, the discovery of Knell’s death pushes back before 
1587 the date of composition of The Famous Victories of Henry V, for accord- 
ing to Tarleton’s Jests, Knell played Prince Hal in a play usually identified as 
The Famous Victories.) 

John Shakespeare’s reason for withdrawing from active participation in 
borough affairs remains a mystery—it cannot be known until further docu- 
ments come to light—but Eccles establishes the probability that it was fear 
of arrest for debt, as the presenters at Stratford aver, and not recusancy. 
Eccles’ conservatism takes him too far, in my opinion, in his statement that 
John Shakespeare could not write. There is abundant evidence that literate 
men of the time signed documents with a mark, just as did Shakespeare’s 
father. 

This sound, carefully wrought book confirms the idea that Rowe grasped 
intuitively in 1709, that Shakespeare’s heart was always in Stratford. London 
gave him fortune and fame, but Stratford, his home, and his family were ever 
in his thoughts. In Warwickshire were his kindred and many of his closest 
friends, and it is good to know more about them. 

James G. MCMANAWAY 
The Folger Shakespeare Library 
Washington, D.C. 


A Newe Booke or Coptes (1574). Edited by Berthold Wolpe. London and 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1962. Pp. 99. $4.80. 


A Newe Booke of Copies (1574), reproduced from the unique Bodleian copy 
in offset facsimile by the Oxford University Press and edited, with introduc- 
tion, transcriptions, and notes, by Berthold Wolpe, is a valuable addition to 
that comparatively small group of books now presently available to the 
student who has to deal with the hands most commonly current in England 
during the closing years of the sixteenth century. 

Mr. Wolpe has furnished transcriptions of each of the writing samples, 
making the originals useful for the student who is beginning to familiarize him- 
self with the characteristics of the Common Pleas or Chancery hands and the 
generally ubiquitous Secretary hand. The Italic hand, gaining as Mr. Wolpe 
notes (p. 14) an increasingly important place in the writing habits of the pe- 
riod, offers little difficulty to the modern reader. 

It seems most unfortunate that the transcriptions, on which the useful- 
ness of the book depends for many users, could not have been done with 
greater accuracy. Plate Five: for “commendatons” read ‘“‘commendacons”; 
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delete comma after “maistershippe”; for ‘“commandement” read “com- 
maundement”’. Plate Six: for “‘sauoure’’ read “sauowre”’. Plate Ten: replace 
colon after ‘‘answer” with comma. Plate Sixteen: the use of capital ““M” in 
“manerium” as opposed to “Morgrave” is confused. Plate Eighteen: for 
“Rejoyce” read “‘Reioyce’’. Plate Nineteen: for “commanded” read “com- 
maunded”; for “works” read (probably) ‘‘workes”. Plate Twenty-two: for 
“else”’ read “‘also”. In Plate Twenty-five: for “though” read ““Though’”’; for 
“leaves” read “‘leades”. Plate Twenty-six: for “‘vayne is” read “‘vayne ys”’. 
Plate Twenty-eight: for “So” read ‘‘so’’; for “live” read “‘liue” (the two ex- 
amples of “‘things’”’ should probably read “thinges”’). Plate Thirty: the forms 
“Nullemen” and “tourmen’’, which seem to appear in the original plate as 
“Nullemem” and “tourmem” should be read, I believe, as ‘“Nullement” and 
“tourment”’, the final minim in each case being a form of “‘t’’; for “La Loy” 
read “la loy’’. In the holograph letter on the fly-leaf, probably by an early 
owner of the volume, John Narrad, for “‘you” (1.1) read “‘yow”’; for “‘has’”’ 
(1.6) read “heth” (or perhaps “hath’’); delete period after “last” (1.7); for 
“My” (1.8) read “my’’; for “‘haue” (l.9) read “have’’; for “will be” (1.15) 
read “wilbe’’. I would also question the propriety of transcribing “y®’, 
‘wth’? “web” throughout as “ye”, “wth”, and “wch”. 

Plate Twenty-six, an example of the Set Chancery Hand, presents a spe- 
cial problem. At the end of the second line in the plate we read “amonge all 
wordlye”’. This is followed by some letters which Mr. Wolpe reads as “‘(an)”’, 
a reading for which I can find no authority in the original. What we should 
read, I think, is “(xxx)”, a legal convention used to show that nothing is 
missing at the end of a line (or to prevent anything unauthorized being 
written into a space otherwise blank). Incidentally, Mr. Wolpe’s note on 
“wordlye” as being “one of the commonest literals’ is dangerous, since this 
form of “worldly” is widely attested in sixteenth-century literature (see 
NED). 

G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Illinois 


A WomaN KILLED wiTH KINDNEss. By Thomas Heywood. Edited by R. W. 
Van Fossen. (The Revels Plays.) London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1961. 
Pp. Ixxiv+122. 18s. 


Dr. Van Fossen’s edition of A Woman Killed with Kindness is a welcome addi- 
tion to the very fine series, the Revels Plays. His stated purpose of providing 
the reader with an accurate text of the play, based on the 1607 quarto, of dis- 
cussing the problems about the relationship of the 1607 and 1617 editions, 
and of providing such critical and explanatory information in the Introduc- 
tion and Commentary as may help toward an understanding of the play has 
been admirably fulfilled. 

Van Fossen sets out in detail the sources of the main plot and the subplot 
of the play, and transcribes in an appendix the source of the subplot—the 
story of “Salimbene and Angelica” from Painter’s Palace of Pleasure. It 
seems rather incongruous that Van Fossen has carefully preserved the orig- 
inal spelling and punctuation of Painter’s story, although all other early texts 
in the edition have been modernized. 

In his discussion of theme, structure, and characters, Van Fossen con- 
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vincingly argues that Heywood “put his two plots together with considerable 
dramatic skill.” This view, of course, runs contrary to much Heywood 
scholarship, but I believe his arguments are well taken. 

Van Fossen’s most important contribution is his textual introduction, 
where he very ably sets forth the rather difficult textual problems confronting 
an editor of the play. There are two early editions: the first edition of 1607 
and the “third edition” of 1617. No exemplar of a second edition, if there 
ever was one, is extant today. 

There is good evidence that some intermediary copy stands between Qr 
(1607) and Qz2 (1617), or, in other words, evidence that Q2 was not set from 
Qr: Q2 uses four more leaves to print the play; Q1 did not influence Q2 in 
spelling or in the forms of speech-headings; Q2 sets as prose eight passages 
that Qr sets as verse, and one passage as verse that Q1 sets as prose; and Qr 
marks exits twenty-one times, Q2 twenty-three, but only twelve of these are 
shared in common. From compositor analysis, Van Fossen has determined 
that Q2 was set throughout by Jaggard’s compositor B, about whom he says: 
“The great majority of the substantive variants and the variants in acci- 
dentals in Q2 can be accounted for by the ‘misdirected ingenuity, deliberate 
tampering and plain carelessness’ characteristic of B.” If the variants be- 
tween the two editions can be attributed, in the main, to compositor B, he 
suggests that both editions were set from the same manuscript; if not, then 
either a transcript or a lost edition must lie behind Q2. 

As has been pointed out earlier, Van Fossen chose the 1607 edition as 
copy-text, and, except for Pearson, he is the first editor to use this edition 
as copy-text. But I believe he is quite right in his choice: first, because the 
revisions in Q2 certainly do not indicate authorial changes (and indeed were 
probably the work of compositor B); and second, because Van Fossen has 
demonstrated that the compositor who set Q1 followed copy much more 
faithfully than did B, so that the readings of Qi are more likely closer to 
Heywood’s than those of Q2. 

Van Fossen claims that this edition of the play “has a text and collation 
more nearly accurate, with fuller annotation, than those of earlier editors’’; 
and from my random samplings of his text against microfilms of both Q1 and 
Q2, I can endorse his statement. 

One can quibble, in a notice of this sort, about readings of Q2 that might 
have been accepted in the text; but I would mention only one that affects the 
sense of a passage. In scene ii (the scene with Nicholas, Jenkin, Slime, Brick- 
bat and country wenches) lines 20-26 of Q1 read: 


I am sudden, and not superfluous; 

I am quarrelsome, and not seditious; 

I am peaceable, and not contentious; 

I am brief, and not compendious. 

Slime, foot it quickly. If the music overcome not my 
melancholy, I shall quarrel; and if they suddenly do not 
strike up, I shall presently strike thee down. 


Q2 gives to Slime the lines beginning with line 24 (with “Slime” as a speech- 
heading). Defending the reading of Q1, Van Fossen says, “Q2 is clearly wrong 
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in printing this proper name as a speech-heading; lines 24-26 fit the pompous 
attitude that Nick is assuming in this scene, and Slime says in line 29 ‘I come 
to dance, not to quarrel.’ ” If, however, this speech is not Slime’s, then Jen- 
kin’s speech immediately following the lines in question does not make sense. 
Jenkin says: ‘“‘No quarreling, for God’s sake! Truly, if you do, I shall set a 
knave between you.”’ Between whom will the knave be set if not between 
Nicholas and Slime? 
Dr. Van Fossen concludes the volume with a useful glossarial index. 
Lioyp E. Berry 
University of Illinois 


EvROPEAN METAPHYSICAL Poetry. By Frank J. Warnke. New Haven and 
London: Published for the Elizabethan Club by Yale University Press, 
1961. Pp. xi+317. $6. 


Professor Warnke in this volume aims doubly at defining a “Metaphysical” 
style which cuts across seventeenth-century Europe from Holland and Eng- 
land to Italy and Spain, and at demonstrating both the stylistic unity and the 
geographical breadth of this movement with the presentation of works by 
thirty-three continental poets from Scéve to Huygens and Gryphius. The 
definition is established in a monograph-length introduction, and the presen- 
tation of eighty-five poems is in the form of texts set on facing pages against 
the author’s original English translations. The collection is further enhanced 
by brief biographical sketches of the incorporated poets, and an extensive 
bibliography of pertinent historical studies as well as anthologies in the orig- 
inal languages. 

Though most of the poems are available in modern collections, it is useful 
to have such an international representation gathered in a single repository. 
The translations, unhappily, seem to be misdirected. One sympathizes with 
the translator’s dilemma as expressed in the introduction, and yet it would 
seem that a closely literal rendering (or, perhaps better, the translation-as- 
criticism approach inaugurated in Burnshaw’s recent collection of modern 
European lyrics) would have been preferable to the very free translations 
which repeatedly sacrifice the verbal texture that Warnke’s introduction 
examines. One cannot but question whether, in an anthology supporting 
definition, rhyme is worth the sacrifice of rendering ‘““Y toda deuda paga”’ 
as ‘‘And doth all debts unchain!”’ or of replacing the vividly personal proxim- 
ity of 

Van ’tsmodderigh gewaed van veertigh jaer en twee, 
En drij, en noch eens twee, die Ghij mij hebt geleden 


Of the muddy garb of forty years and more, _ 
These years which thou hast granted me to wear. 


In any case, the anthology stands primarily as documentation for 
Warnke’s introduction, and it is the thesis of the latter which must primarily 
support the enterprise. This thesis is carefully and cogently articulated. 
Briefly, it constitutes an historical anatomy. “Baroque,” the author decides, 
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is the least awkward denomination for that period following the Renaissance 
of the sixteenth century, a period sometimes identified as “seventeenth 
century,” other times as “late Renaissance.” So used, however, “Baroque” 
“refers not to a precisely definable style but to a cluster of related styles.” 
These styles are préciosité, “High Baroque” (a term defended as preferable to 
Marinismo), and Metaphysical. These initial distinctions are somewhat 
muddied by a later division into a Northern Baroque (roughly, “‘personal,”’ 
“engaged,” “medieval”) and a Southern Baroque (but really “Italian” 
since it does not include Spanish masters in its hyper-Renaissance “‘senti- 
mentality and sensationalism’’). It will be apparent that the terminology is 
neither original nor very rigid in all of its structure. Miss de Mourgues’ terms 
have here been reshuffled, Warnke having moved her “Baroque” into a higher 
division while “cheerfully” entering the ranks of those who defend “‘a kind of 
baroque within the baroque.” And it is discouraging to recognize that the 
author’s carefully distinguished “Metaphysical” style is closer than his 
“High Baroque” to what we find described in Professor Lowry Nelson’s 
almost simultaneously published volume on Barogue Lyric Poetry. 

Professor Warnke is at his most casual and unwary in dealing with 
précieux poetry; while depending in large part upon the judgments of Miss 
de Mourgues’ Metaphysical, Baroque and Précieux Poetry, he implicitly in- 
vokes her authority while rejecting what seemed to this reader, at least, her 
major proposition: that précieux poetry is calculated not to surprise (cf. 
Warnke, p. 51; de Mourgues, p. 113 ef passim). Nor does he offer us much in- 
sight by perpetuating the tired criterion of alleged “insincerity” as a pejora- 
tive judgment against Marinismo; it was de Mourgues’ indictment of the 
précieux, and Dr. Johnson’s indictment of the Metaphysicals. No one, I think, 
has marked off the grounds upon which such judgments of seventeenth-cen- 
tury poetry can be defended. These and less sweeping lapses into unguarded 
impressionism result from an attempt faithfully to “place” each poet from 
the anthology in a roughly delineated history of profane (pp. 24-53) and 
divine (pp. 54-76) poetry in the period. 

If the format of his enterprise has encouraged certain limitations, this 
volume nonetheless stands as a very suggestive approach to its main task: the 
definition of that peculiar syndrome of qualities which may be recognized in a 
“Metaphysical” poem. Warnke quietly rejects recent extreme polarities, 
represented conveniently on the one hand by Alvarez’s resurrection of the 
once-laid ghost of a “School of Donne,” and on the other by Martz’s substitu- 
tion of a “Meditational” for a ““Metaphysical’”’ tradition (cf. pp. 4, 8, 19, 
55-56). It is not subject matter or poetic which ultimately determines 
“poetic style,” concludes Warnke, but an angle of perception from which the 
poet views the macrocosm in its relations with the interior world. He takes a 
firm stand (p. 78) against the not infrequent efforts to apply such terms as 
“Baroque,” “Metaphysical,” “Meditational” or “précieux” to recurrent 
styles, and wisely delimits “Baroque” to a chronological category spanning 
the Renaissance. This category of European poetry shows “‘a concern (thema- 
tic, but consistently mirrored in technique) with the relation of appearance 
and reality” (pp. 1-2). It also revels in an extravagance of language, an 
extravagance capped by the characteristic use of paradox. But we must dis- 
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cern nicer distinctions, and recognize that what separates a Donne from a 
Géngora or a Marino is a specially urgent awareness of the “contradictions of 
experience” resulting from the true Metaphysical poet’s attempt to subsume 
a total reality. “His poetry does intellectually something akin to what High 
Baroque poetry does imagistically—it explores the diverse phenomena of 
existence in order to measure them against a final reality in terms of which 
they are mere illusion” (p. 10). It is this “contradictory vision’ that unites 
the continental poets of Warnke’s anthology with Donne, Crashaw, Herbert 
and Vaughan (p. 15), and forces upon all these poets those ultimate concerns 
which justify the epithet “Metaphysical.” 

The exploration is a search for unity, and this is the greatest paradox ot 
all. Because the ‘“Metaphysicals”—adapting to their peculiarly poignant 
needs the Medieval tradition of ‘Northern Baroque’’—create as framework 
for their lucubrations a starkly individualized persona: ‘“‘a clearly delineated 
protagonist with perceptible traits of character confronts the complexities of 
experience” (p. 82). And yet, “Of the manifold tensions which give Meta- 
physical poetry its character, the basic one is that which exists between such a 
fullblooded conception of character and the recurrent theme of so much 
poetry of the Baroque age—the soul’s desire to lose its identity in some all- 
embracing unity, whether the unity of sexual love or that of God” (p. 83). 
Such distinctions seem to be those toward which Mr. Alvarez is groping when 
he contrasts the “traditional Renaissance poet” seeking “a large, moving 
impersonality” with “the Metaphysical” who “demands intellectual agility 
and personal response” (The School of Donne, p. 25); but in Warnke’s treat- 
ment, the scope of such poetry is so broadened as to undermine Mr. Alvarez’s 
insular containment. And, certainly, there is a great deal in Professor Warnke’s 
introduction that is confirmed by Professor Nelson’s conception of ‘drama- 
ticality” in Baroque Lyric Poetry. And if Professor Nelson’s book has more 
subtly ramified the implications in technique of such creative stances, it 
seems to me that Professor Warnke has raised, if not answered, questions of 
formative cause on, ultimately, more truly “metaphysical” ground. 


Jackson I. Cope 
The Johns Hopkins University 


THE PorMs OF JoHN CoLLop. Edited by Conrad Hilberry. Madison: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 1962. Pp. xii+277. $5.50. 


The aims of this, the first edition of the poems of John Collop since their orig- 
inal appearance, are quite modest. The editor, Professor Conrad Hilberry, 
has provided a brief biographical and critical introduction to the life and 
works, the text of all the known poems, two appendices (textual notes and ex- 
planatory notes), and an index to titles. Professor Hilberry warns us in his 
preface that he has annotated lightly, omitting notes on Biblical or classical 
allusions, contemporary proverbs, words found in the OED, and names in the 
DNB. This manner of treatment raises a question as to the completeness of 
his book. It lacks a bibliography and an index to the introduction, both of 
which would have been extremely simple to supply, and at the cost of no 
more than a very few additional pages if economy were the aim; but, more 
important, it lacks the fullness of annotation that we expect from a critical 
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text which is not likely to be presented again to the scholarly world. We do 
not have always handy the DNB or the OED even if our Bible and our classi- 
cal dictionary are not too far away, and Collop’s are not the sort of poems 
that will make us want to go to the library in order fully to understand them. 
We are more inclined simply to let the matter drop. 

Collop was first rediscovered in 1921 by John Drinkwater, who seemed, 
to my mind, rather desperate to erect a brand new monument to almost any- 
body. But even Drinkwater was careful to state that only about six of Col- 
lop’s poems were first-rate and that a complete edition would be perhaps a 
disservice to the poet. Drinkwater preferred the religious lyrics in the 1656 
edition of Poesis Rediviva, and rightly so; but he claimed also that they 
“stand with the very best of seventeenth-century poetry.” I cannot agree. 
As he idly turned the pages of a dusty volume at his bookseller’s, Drinkwater 
was “electrified” by this couplet: 


Each day a market is, where we do buy, 
Or unto sale expose eternity. 


The shop was closing and Drinkwater had to leave, to remain in a sweat until 
he could return to purchase the book. If he had only read the next six lines, 
Collop might have rested peacefully in oblivion to this day: 

Each day’s a ring with good deeds it engrave; 

At the Lambs wedding you this ring must have. 

Time golden Harvests each day doth present; 

The times to be redeem’d that is mispent. 

On th’ back of sin, sorrow and shame doth wait, 

repentance hasts, ne’re overtakes or late. 


These lines illustrate several of the faults that are to be found everywhere in 
Collop’s work: triteness, sententiousness, awkwardness, and poor grammar. 
All too often Collop’s syntax is impenetrable. Drinkwater, it is true, holds no 
brief for the remainder of the poem whose opening electrified him; but even 
the six poems he would rescue from neglect do not measure up to the company 
in which he would place them: with Herbert, Crashaw, Traherne, and 
Vaughan. These half dozen poems would seem to be “On the Resurrection” 
(“a promise . . . redeemed”’), “The Leper cleans’d” (“‘a great religious lyric”), 
“The good Samaritan” (‘of almost equal beauty” with “The Leper cleans’d”), 
“Spirit, Flesh” (“a thing of exquisite completeness”), ““To the Soul” (‘‘an 
addition forever to English poetry”’), and the last poem in the 1656 volume, 
“On the Nativity” (“a worthy conclusion”). I find it interesting that these 
final poems, which affect Drinkwater so strongly, employ the expletive 
“Ah!” fourteen times and the device of emotional repetition (“‘spare, spare 
no cost”) at least twenty-five times. Two of these poems, “The Leper cleans’d” 
and “‘The good Samaritan,”’ change stanzaic structure in the middle, and al- 
though both Drinkwater and Hilberry argue that the shift in form admirably 
supports the sense of the poem, I’m afraid that I find it otherwise. 

Hilberry claims for Collop enthusiastic admiration of William Harvey, 
but Collop attacks the good doctor more often than he praises him, as, for 
example, in such poems as “Against Phlebotomy,” “A Piss-pot Prophet,” “On 
the excellent Dr. Glisson,” and “On Noah Biggs.” In fact Collop has very 
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little loyalty at all. He unreservedly uses the writings of Noah Biggs and Van 
Helmont, then scourges both in several poems. Collop’s taste is such that, in 
an amazing series of epigrams, he violently denounces Homer, Scaliger, 
Musaeus, Hesiod, Theocritus, Moschus, Theognis, Virgil, Tibullus, Gallus, 
Propertius, Ovid, Juvenal, and Martial. 

Of moderate interest are Collop’s exercises in what Hilberry calls the 
“Deformed Mistress” genre. In more than twenty poems, Collop writes 
praises of ladies with yellow skins, black skins, enameled teeth (black, white, 
and yellow), ladies who are fat and short, and ladies who are crooked; ladies 
who are too wild and ladies too old. There is even a piece to “‘Monocula, A one 
ey’d Lady.” Hilberry shows familiarity with J. B. Leishman’s treatment of 
the continental “paradox” (Monarch of Wit (London, 1951], pp. 74-79), of 
which the deformed lady seems a subgenre; but he exhibits no knowledge of 
H. K. Miller’s more recent and extremely fine essay, “The Paradoxical 
Encomium” (MP, i [1956], 145-78). On the other hand, Miller was ap- 
parently unaware of John Collop’s work. Miller claims that next to Cornwallis, 
John Taylor, the Water Poet, was the most prolific writer of paradoxical 
encomia in the seventeenth century and cites the number of poems at about 
a dozen. Collop, as we have noticed, wrote almost twice that many. 

Hilberry’s introductory material on the deformed lady poems is quite 
good and provides an interesting appendix to the work of Leishman and 
Miller, but in one instance I believe he errs. Noting that Collop praises various 
ladies with strangely colored skins, Hilberry lists examples among other poets 
and includes four poems to green-sickness beauties: two by Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury and two by Thomas Carew. Perhaps Professor Hilberry forgets 
that green sickness is love sickness, sickness especially for the physical 
ministrations of some male; and furthermore, as is clearly evident in the 
poems mentioned, the lady is merely pale, not green or any other unbecom- 
ing color. 


Harry Morris 
The Florida State University 


DRYDEN AND THE CONSERVATIVE Mytu. A READING oF Absalom and Achito- 
phel. By Bernard N. Schilling. New Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1961. Pp. ix+ 329. $6. 


The study of conventions has come in for a good deal of attention in the last 
few years; it has begun to seem more respectable, more up-to-date, or at any 
rate safer, than the study of sources. The difference seems to be one of quan- 
tity: if there are several sources to choose from for a single effect, it becomes a 
convention. A convention can also be distinguished from an allusion: Job as 
the faithful man under tribulation is a convention, “High on a gorgeous 
seat ... Great Cibber sate”’ is an allusion. In this sense the excellent studies 
of Pope or Dryden by Earl Wasserman, of Skelton by A. R. Heiserman, of 
Marston by Alvin Kernan, and of literature in general by Northrop 
Frye are searches for conventions. The study at hand, Bernard N. Schilling’s 
Dryden and the Conservative Myth, deals with a complex of conventions which 
Mr. Schilling (following Frye) calls a “myth.” A myth becomes a myth, he 
explains, “from having been said so often, being composed of common notions 
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and assumptions” (p. 7). Although he restricts himself to the late seventeenth 
century, and to a single poem, his conclusions amount to an outline of the 
conventions of conservative polemics. 

Mr. Schilling’s book is not an exegesis of Absalom and Achitophel, and 
it does not reveal any startling new meanings or fill in any new factors of its 
background or conception. As he points out in his introduction, he has con- 
structed the book itself on conservative principles. It is a meditation rather 
than a scholarly work, highly civilized and gentlemanly in the best sense of a 
word that is often used to distinguish English from American scholarship. Its 
material is well digested and assimilated (footnotes consist mostly of general 
backgrounds to Mr. Schilling’s reading instead of specific citations) ; its atti- 
tude of objective appraisal toward the conservative doctrine, neither ac- 
ceptance nor censure, is just the right one. The reader should not be put off 
by the slow start, the leisurely pace, and the familiar generalizations about 
the rise of the Augustan Age or the nature of satire, for this is in fact the virtue 
of the book: it is a synthesis of old materials, and a very good one. 

The author begins with the old assumption that Dryden’s originality lies 
in the way he arranges familiar elements; in this sense Absalom and Achitophel 
is important as a central historical document, a receptacle of conservative 
conventions, and a brilliant synthesis of these conventions. For while the 
conservative myth or fiction reaches its finest statement in Dryden’s poem, 
it was put together during the preceding century to meet the threat of a specific 
new force in English life: economic, religious, and political individualism. 
Because of the historical and literary facts of the seventeenth century, this 
fiction came to consist of the following conventional elements: (1) a civil war 
or rebellion, deriving from the memory of the English civil war and the killing 
of the king, and from the analogous rebellion of the angels in heaven; (2) 
a tempter, from an abundant choice of Cromwells and regicides, and from 
the Biblical and Miltonic Satan; (3) a dupe for the tempter to act upon, an 
Adam or an Eve; (4) an apathetic, restless, easily-swayed crowd, like the 
London mobs of 1642 and 1679, as well as like the fickle Jews of the Bible; (5) 
a plot to catch the crowd; and (6) the loyal few and the king, who finish off 
the Biblical analogy as the loyal angels and God. Dryden uses these pieces of 
fiction, already containing a rough unity of plot, to construct his fable of 
Achitophel’s temptation of Absalom (Shaftesbury’s temptation of Mon- 
mouth). The single ambitious man would overthrow the state in order to 
gain more power; so he seduces the natural son of the king into rebelling 
against his father and master, and by means of a plot he turns the crowd into 
his ally. The plot dupes the crowd by capturing its imagination (by the 
fantasy of Titus Oates’ tales) and giving form to its restlessness and discon- 
tent. Civil war is about to break out when the king reasserts order, and the 
evil crumbles like a sand castle. 

The larger part of the myth, of Dryden’s poem, and of Mr. Schilling’s 
book is devoted to an exposition of the Augustan conception of evil. A de- 
ception is central to this evil: someone has to be deceived since no one in his 
right mind would be party to such a horror as civil war—so cruel to the body 
politic, so inevitably self-defeating for all concerned. Consequently the evil 
agent is presented not only as a tempter but as a pretender to religion or to 
public reform. Absalom, the dupe, adds to Achitophel’s eloquence his own 
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beauty and pleasing appearance, his dazzling name and reputation, with 
which to seduce the mob. In both cases fraud masks naked ambition. The real 
motive of the evil man is self-interest in some form or other, and what makes 
him evil is the fact that he sacrifices the corporate society to private ad- 
vantage. 

Accompanying the tempter’s use of deception is his inevitable defeat (and 
so his self-deception). Like Satan he is rebelling against God and the divine 
order; he is the sour-grapes villain who tries to destroy all because he is not 
Number One, but succeeds in destroying absolutely nothing and revealing 
only his own malignance. His futile, one-sided battle with God would be 
comic if his plausible appearance did not seduce otherwise good people to his 
hopeless cause and produce the chaos of civil war. (I wonder, by the way, if 
the contemporary reader’s reaction to Achitophel was to any extent com- 
plicated by the hero-villain of Restoration comedy, who carries similar echoes 
of Satan—e.g., The Man of Mode, I11.ii, “I know he [Dorimant] is a devil, but 
he has something of the angel yet undefaced in him. . . .”) The evil agent is 
doomed to defeat not only because God’s creation, or Natural Law, is in- 
violable, but because it is in the nature of evil to be self-tormenting, self- 
entangling, and self-defeating; being individualistic, the band of conspirators 
(which again is a characteristic form for Augustan evil to take) splinters into 
individualists who betray each other. “By their own acts” they destroy 
themselves, and “‘Against themselves” they rebel: “Their Belial with their 
Belzebub will fight.” The conspiracy in Otway’s Venice Preserv’d is one 
striking example among many of this concept. Evil is itself (as Dryden’s 
imagery emphasizes) a sickness. The evil agent puts all of his restless energy 
into his intellect, into his ability to plot and deceive; and so while his intellect 
is fed, his body (that “tenement of clay’’) is allowed to wither with disease and 
disuse. He is the opposite of the well-rounded man in whom mind and body 
(or in religious terms, spirit and flesh) are equally developed. The idea of 
Achitophel’s withered body gives yet another suggestion of the weakness 
and inevitable failure of evil, while emphasizing its wastefulness. 

The deceived is, of course, as important as the deceiver; the myth de- 
scribes their interaction. The crowd has to be deceived in order for anything 
to come of the evil (thus all of Dryden’s emphasis on eloquence and false- 
seeming) ; and the deceiver has to win the crowd, because the effect of his evil 
is largely restricted to the corruption of dupes. The crowd is not itself evil, 
only weak, foolish, unstable, and easily molded by orators willing to play upon 
its illusions and appetites. It is associated with energy out of control, fire 
about to burst forth, the changes of the moon, restless movement, and in- 
stability. It is held in check by law but, like the irrational element in the in- 
dividual held in check by reason, it is always about to break out in credulity, 
superstition, and violence. 

The sheer quantitative force on the side of Satan is staggering; but unity 
can hardly be a characteristic of something that is opposed to unity. And 
so the odds are not so hopelessly against the good people as would seem; they 
are old, weary, outnumbered, but they are solidly one, and their wisdom is 
unsplintered because it is based on custom, tradition, subordination of the 
self, and loyalty to the divine structure of the state. The clap of thunder that 
approves the king’s speech represents the reaffirmation of Natural Law, the 
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swat that removes the annoying fly. If the words connected with evil are re- 
bellion, unrest, selfishness, uncontrol, sickness, false-seeming, devil, hell, com- 
plexity, and multiplicity, the words associated with good are order, peace, 
unselfish devotion, control, health, reality, God, heaven, simplicity, and one- 
ness. 
Mr. Schilling leaves one large question unbroached: what is the difference 
between this “conservative myth” and the conventions of satire; or, for that 
matter, between conservatism and satire? Although satire has been defined 
as a mixing of the conventions of other genres (Mr. Heiserman does this in 
the book referred to above, Skelton and Satire), it has also distinctive conven- 
tions of its own: such as the bipartite form, the static plot, the crowded scene, 
the climate of defeat, or—for that matter—the parodying of other genres. 
Like the conservative myth, satire devotes most of its time to analysis of the 
evil, only briefly indicating the ideal, and never offering a very clear plan of 
the good. Significantly, only the final tenth of Absalom and Achitophel is de- 
voted to the ideal. The elements of the conservative myth are defensive, in- 
voked only when under threat; as Mr. Schilling says, “conservatism is rela- 
tive to whatever danger threatens the established order at a given time. Thus 
conservatism has no consistent doctrine; it moves in response to its needs, 
its defense taking a form called for by present dangers” (p. 67). In the same 
way, satire ordinarily has no form of its own, and borrows the form of the 
danger it sees threatening, whether of a romance or of a piece of hack writing. 
Mr. Schilling accepts the view that satire is conservative (pp. 34-39), and 
his book leads one to accept the converse as true also, that conservatism is 
satiric. 

But this equation raises the question of whether the satirist’s work will 
always “refer to some form of permanent order or value,” as he says, and 
whether it is indeed impossible “for satire to advocate novelty” (p. 37). Can 
satire operate on any but conservative assumptions, such as man’s natural 
depravity? Can it advocate progress and reform? Could Achitophel be a 
satirist? One thinks at once of Aristophanes, Lucian, Rabelais, Shaw. 

Rabelais, for instance, wants to destroy the scholastic mind as Achitophel 
does the state, and as Panurge does the one-track mind of the shepherd 
Dindenault. It is true that though Rabelais’ satire advocates (to use Frye’s 
terminology) a new society to replace the old stultifying one, the new is in 
a sense a return to an older, more stable truth; the Humanists wished to go 
back beyond the Scholastics to the Church Fathers for a fresh, childlike ap- 
proach, just as Shaw wished to go back beyond St. Paul and “‘Crosstianity” to 
Christ himself. It is true that satire, whatever its position, likes to make its 
cause seem the older and more stable one, its “new” society the “true” one, 
as opposed to the present “‘false’”’ one. Nevertheless, Rabelais’ assumptions 
and methods are so totally unlike those of Dryden and the conservative myth 
that we must conclude that there is a progressive satire as well as a conserva- 
tive; one satirizes order, the other disorder; one attacks conformity, the 
other nonconformity. In Rabelais the multiplicity of the crowd is the correc- 
tive ideal; in Dryden it is evil, and the oneness that opposes the crowd is the 
ideal. The so-called ‘‘theater of the absurd,” which is the recent fare of the 
off-Broadway theaters, works by reducing all assumptions of unity, theatrical, 
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literary, and political, to rubble. A play called The Hole (by N. F. Simpson) 
shows a group of citizens trying insanely to interpret, generalize, order, and 
formulate a hole in the pavement. The message is the need to recognize life’s 
unreasonableness, its variety and its refusal to be pigeonholed. The result is a 
kind of satire that presents as its ideal sheer experiential reality, in all its con- 
fusion, as opposed to any attempt to order or codify experience. This is ad- 
mittedly nearer the comic espousal of life’s joy and complexity than is most 
satire; but so long as the object is an attack on an evil, and not praise of a 
good, the work remains satiric. 

A further question is this: how does it happen that Dryden called this 
satire a “poem’’? In spite of his early identification of satire with conserva- 
tism, Mr. Schilling asserts that Absalom and Achitophel is, as Dryden claims, 
a “‘poem.”’ (This is presumably why he writes about conservative myth rather 
than conservative satire.) One answer might be that Dryden is merely dis- 
guising his satire by calling it a poem (as Swift called A Modest Proposal a 
project). Mr. Schilling himself gives us another answer: because of the con- 
ventions he draws upon, Dryden requires few of the ordinary trappings of 
satire—‘‘he may not need to condemn Absalom explicitly; he needs only to 
let him be seen doing what he does, needs in fact only to call him Absalom to 
imply that he is indefensible” (p. 164). Nevertheless, Absalom and Achitophel 
does seem to be a poem when we put it beside an avowed satire, Mac Flecknoe. 

It is curious that Mr. Schilling has nothing to say about this twin-poem. 
Here a year or so before Absalom and Achitophel, Dryden presents the inver- 
sion of all that is in the later poem: an unholy parody in which the king and 
his lawfully chosen heir are the villains; an alternative kingdom in which 
every element bears the same relation to Charles and England as the black 
mass does to the true mass, the Antichrist to Christ. This is another kind of 
conservative satire, another aspect of the conservative myth, presenting a 
fallen world in a parody form. It is probably significant that the first deals 
with politics and government, while the second, more “‘satiric,” poem deals 
with a safer subject, literature. 

The epic form in Absalom and Achitophel raises to the stature of Hector 
and Achilles the ordinary deceivers, the dupes, and the other characters of 
the myth. In Mac Flecknoe it opens trap doors on those with pretensions to 
such stature. Absalom and Achitophel is in fact a kind of epic; Mac Flecknoe 
only sounds like an epic, just as Flecknoe only sounds like a king. Both poems 
start with the same problem: the succession. But in Mac Flecknoe there is no 
Absalom, no Achitophel, no possible pretender or tempter, no hitches, no con- 
flicts or objections: this isolated realm is unified and corporate in dullness, 
an ideal unlike the fissured reality of England. The crowd is docile: ““Th’ ad- 
miring Throng loud acclamations make,” and “He paus’d, and all the people 
cried, ‘Amen.’”’ The ideal has no place here; it can only be hinted at, as in 
the references to Rome: Shadwell is compared to Hannibal, the enemy of 
Rome, and Rome carries associations of discipline, law, and order. But in 
Dryden’s parody England is still isolated; in Pope’s Dunciad it invades, and 
the civil war, which is barely threatened in Mac Flecknoe, breaks out, and its 
success is chronicled as it moves toward St. James’ Palace. 

There is more than one version of the conservative myth or satire. 
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Absalom and Achitophel presents the fabric of society inviolate but with rats 
gnawing to get in or making holes in it merely from malice; it is a satire of the 
insiders pitying and ridiculing the outsiders. Mac Flecknoe presents the fabric 
equally inviolate, but with a small, independent society, isolated like a mad- 
house in a city or a tumor in a body, busily thriving within the larger struc- 
ture of England. The Dunciad presents society upside down, overrun by rats, 
with a human or two hiding to remind us that rats are not the norm. Mr. 
Schilling examines the conservative assumptions and the fiction that inform 
the first of these, and rightly establishes its locus in Dryden’s great work. 
RONALD PAULSON 
University of Illinois 


Swirt’s CLassicaL Ruetoric. By Charles Allen Beaumont. (University of 
Georgia Monographs, No. 8.) Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1961. 
Pp. 158. $2.50. 

Tue Curse oF Party: Swirt’s RELATIONS WITH ADDISON AND STEELE. By 
Bertrand A. Goldgar. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1961. Pp. 
vili+198. $4. 


These two monographs deal in a general way with Swift’s political journalism. 
Charles Allen Beaumont focuses on the smallest units, relying on word-counts 
and the like, while Bertrand A. Goldgar presents the large interactions of 
personalities, events, and techniques. Together they fill in some of the blank 
spaces that remain in the picture of Swift’s techniques of persuasion. 

Mr. Beaumont’s subject is a row that has been much hoed. The work of 
Martin Price and John Bullitt, William Ewald and Harold Kelling make Mr. 


Beaumont’s study seem more anticlimactic than it perhaps in fact is. If there 
was a flaw in, for example, Mr. Bullitt’s Jonathan Swift and the Anatomy of 
Satire, it was his treatment of rhetorical devices in isolation from the works 
in which they operate. Mr. Beaumont does not make that mistake: he treats 
just four works (A Modest Proposal, An Argument against Abolishing Christi- 
anity, A Vindication of Carteret, and An Answer to the Craftsman), and he 
analyzes each as an independent work in terms of classical rhetoric, mostly 
with reference to Aristotle and Quintilian. 

It was inevitable that somebody should trace Swift’s rhetoric back to its 
classical forbears. The disadvantage is that such a study must emphasize the 
least original or interesting part of Swift’s performance. Worse, Mr. Beau- 
mont reduces Swift’s indebtedness to the rules of classical rhetoric to a 
formula endlessly repeated. Over and over we check off ethical proof (Mr. 
Beaumont’s version of the persona), diminution, amplification, appeal to 
authority, and “less frequently used devices.” 

The assumption behind this study is the defensible one that Swift be- 
lieved that the word is the man, that ‘“‘There are solecisms in morals as well 
as in language.” Mr. Beaumont is certainly aware of the staple of Swiftean 
rhetoric, the persona (he proves that he is from time to time) and the fictive 
relationships connecting persona, Swift, and the audience. But it is distress- 
ing to find him in a discussion of A Modest Proposal using “projector” and 
“Swift” interchangeably; or to read that the projector’s ingénu quality and 
his cocksureness are ploys the rhetorician uses to persuade his audience, in- 
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stead of peculiarities by which the satirist characterizes his speaker. ‘“He had 
to make the projector humble enough to gain the reader’s approval and 
sympathy and confident enough to gain the reader’s confidence in his ability 
and qualifications with the subject” (p. 18). (Which Mr. Beaumont glosses 
soberly: “Quintilian Inst. VI.ii.26. ‘The prime essential for stirring the emo- 
tions of others is, in my opinion, first to feel these emotions oneself.’ ’’) When 
we are told that Swift has to make this projector also “dense’”’ enough “to 
sustain the irony,” we are not at all sure what these words mean in Mr. Beau- 
mont’s context. He does not make abundantly clear whether the rhetorical 
device is used to persuade or merely to parody. If the latter is the case, what 
is Swift’s point, since Mr. Beaumont shows us that the rhetoric is employed 
with great competence? Against this we must place the reader’s unshakable 
conviction of the projector’s incompetence. Whose competence is at stake, 
the projector’s or Swift’s? The answers are obscure and fragmentary. 

One answer to Mr. Beaumont’s problem is to go to Lucian instead of 
Aristotle and Quintilian, where one will find an anticipation of Swift’s kind 
of rhetoric. To deal with a relatively straightforward persuader like Quintilian 
one must make very clear, first, how such rhetoric is adapted by Swift (and 
Lucian) to make persuasive their fictional renderings; and, second, to what 
extent it is imitated and blunted in the mouths of such fictional “rhetoricians” 
as the Modest Proposer. 

While he presents Swift’s rhetorical devices as means contributing to the 
over-all end of a particular work, Mr. Beaumont does not relate these figures 
of speech to the outside world of historical fact with which Swift’s satires al- 
ways interact. Mr. Goldgar, however, deals almost exclusively with that in- 
teraction. The Curse of Party: Swift’s Relations with Addison and Steele is 
not, as it first appears to be, an influence study. The “curse of party” which 
broke up a literary relationship is chronicled; but this is not really the sub- 
ject. We follow a growing alienation through months and years of coldness 
and half-hearted reconciliation to the final outright break in Steele’s attack in 
Guardian No. 53. But the idea of a friendship blighted by the “‘curse of party” 
is vitiated by Mr. Goldgar’s showing that it was not a very fruitful one to be- 
gin with: differences much deeper than party prevented the kind of friendship, 
shared by Swift, Pope, Gay, and Arbuthnot, out of which came The Dunciad, 
John Bull, Gulliver’s Travels, and The Beggar’s Opera, as well as The Memoirs 
of Scriblerus. The book is, in fact, not about the Swift-Addison-Steele friend- 
ship, or “‘relations,”’ so much as their battle, in particular that between the 
extreme spokesmen, Swift and Steele. Their enmity is, of course, much more 
significant than their friendship. 

One is close to the subject of the book in the conflict of points of view, 
artistic methods and modes, and personalities. By putting Swift alongside 
Addison and Steele, Mr. Goldgar avoids the error possible, when Swift is 
treated in isolation, of refining his position until it is almost identical with 
that of his opponents. Mr. Goldgar’s contrast comes down to the simplest of 
all distinctions, between the Pelagian and the orthodox Christian views of 
man. He goes on to give a clear, vivid history of the polemical war through the 
lives and works of these three participants. The background is skilfully sup- 
plied, and the main part of the book is a close chronological survey of the 
years of the Godolphin ministry’s fall and the Harley ministry’s struggle to 
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end the War of the Spanish Succession. Goldgar constantly steers clear of the 
mistake of confusing the rhetorically “true” statements of the pamphlets 
with the factual truth of Swift’s biography; and he also quite properly dis- 
misses the device of the persona when it does not seem to apply. He covers 
much old ground: the matter of Swift’s switch from Whig to Tory is clearly 
and concisely reviewed to Swift’s advantage, and Swift’s distinction between 
“old” and “new Whig” is discussed; the letters and the Journal to Stella are 
dredged for references to meetings and opinions concerning Steele and Addi- 
son. 

But what makes these pages rewarding is the fairly close study of the 
pamphlets themselves, their causes, their interaction, their shifting lines of at- 
tack. We follow Swift as he focuses now on the doctrine, now on a political 
reality, now ad hominem—with almost unerring precision; and we follow 
Steele as he flails with careless abandon, and Addison as he proceeds with re- 
straint and care. Swift’s attacks on Marlborough change with the changing 
circumstances, growing less playful, and eventually aiming to discredit com- 
pletely; until with Marlborough discharged (an action to which Swift ob- 
jected), the Whig howls of outrage make the ministry reply with still more 
scurrilous attacks, and Swift turns the job over to less fastidious hands. Addi- 
son’s work in anonymously published pamphlets proves very different from 
his more restrained work in the Spectator or Guardian; while Steele is as un- 
restrained in his periodicals as in his pamphlets, using even the Tatler as a 
forum for his political views. The climax is the duel between Swift as the 
chief Tory propagandist and Steele as the chief Whig propagandist, proceed- 
ing from the Barrier Treaty to Dunkirk to the succession crisis. Swift, of 
course, won the battle but lost the war. 

All of this sketches a history that needs to be written in detail even 
greater than Mr. Goldgar allows—and on a broader canvas. He stops with the 
general direction of a work and its relation to the external situation; more 
internal analysis would have been welcome. But using these three writers as 
points, Mr. Goldgar has made a useful triangulation of methods. In this con- 
trast Mr. Goldgar’s book invites comparison with John F. Ross’ excellent 
study of the relations between Swift and Defoe, personal, political, and lit- 
erary (Swift and Defoe). In them party joined two irreconcilable spirits, and 
Mr. Ross constructed an illustration of the two conflicting traditions of 
eighteenth-century English literature—the bourgeois and the aristocratic, the 
“modern” and the classical. Mr. Goldgar’s book does something like this too: 
most notably it goes beyond a contrast of assumptions and political views, 
venturing into the essential differences between literary works, between 
Spectators and Bickerstaff Papers, between Guardians and Examiners. 

RONALD PAULSON 
University of Illinois 


New Poems By GeorGE CrABBE. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
Arthur Pollard. Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 1960. Pp. 
xii+189. 258. 


In New Poems by George Crabbe, Arthur Pollard publishes fourteen hitherto 
unprinted poems. The earliest is the tale “Hester,” dated 1804. The latest 
that can be dated is another tale, “‘Poins,”’ 1826. Six of the poems are conven- 
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tional pieces with titles like “The Lady’s Album,” ““The Flowers,” and “For 
Miss Hoare.” Six substantial attempts are completed tales: “Hester,” ‘““The 
Insanity of Ambitious Love,” “The Lover of Virtue,” “Joseph and Jesse,” 
“David Morris,” and “Poins.” Two rather different pieces, both unfinished, 
are ‘In a Neat Cottage,” a tale in blank verse, and ‘Where Am I Now?” the 
description of a dream. In addition to very detailed textual notes on these 
poems, Mr. Pollard has included an essay, “The First Draft of The Farewell 
and Return.” 

All of this material comes from a group of notebooks owned by Sir John 
Murray. Apparently there are nine, though the third “notebook” containing 
“Lord Byron’s Inscript upon a Newfoundland Dog” and the ninth containing 
Farewell and Return are not described. The New Poems and Mr. Pollard’s 
essay do not account for everything new in the Murray manuscripts. An out- 
line of a projected tale, a draft of the second of the Posthumous Tales, and— 
in one notebook—manuscript versions of apparently five Tales of the Hall are 
referred to in the introduction but not discussed. Some drafts of published 
poems are also mentioned. 

A great deal of time and care has been spent in editing these poems. 
Notes on some words indicate as many as three versions deleted in the manu- 
script. The notes are profuse. For 127 pages of text we are given 20 pages of 
textual notes. Unfortunately, the overwhelming impression these poems make 
is of mediocrity. Some of them are certainly interesting in several ways, but 
many of them are simply bad poetry and do not deserve the kind of editing 
that a manuscript version of Shakespeare’s sonnets might get. The first 
stanza of “The Flowers” along with its notes will illustrate the sort of edit- 
ing that seems to be done for its own sake. 


Custom has been, time out of mind, 
With Rose or Lily to compare 
Our favourite maid; we love to find 
And say she is so sweet and fair. 
And Violets from the sun retired, 
Whose fragrance scents the passing gale, 
Are in their still retreats admired 
As lasses in their lowly Vale. 


NOTES: 1 “time out of Mind” 2Lilly 3 Maid! 4 She is so soft, so sweet, so fair 
5 in the Spring, retired 6 Fragrance balmy Gale 7 Is in its calm retreat 8 Like 
some sweet Maiden in the Vale 


All the poetry in the New Poems is not this poor—though some of it is—but 
even if the poetry were a degree better, it would be difficult to justify the re- 
production of such trivial revisions. 

Mr. Pollard’s purpose has been to reproduce the words of the manu- 
scripts. His presentation of the various revisions is clear, and, as nearly as 
one can tell without the actual manuscripts, he has succeeded in his purpose. 
For this he must be commended. But his method contains one surprising 
defect: he does not follow Crabbe’s punctuation. His arbitrary repunctuation 
of the manuscript contrasts sharply with his precise handling of the words. In 
the introduction we are told that Crabbe’s manuscripts do not have much 
punctuation and what they do have is often, by modern standards, eccentric. 
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On his own, the editor has made “quite extensive additions to the punctua- 
tion, chiefly of full stops and commas,” and whenever “the sense was very 
adversely affected” has altered or omitted Crabbe’s own marks. The six 
stanzas of “Joseph and Jesse” reproduced as frontispieces are our only gauge 
to indicate how extensively the punctuation has been altered. In these twenty- 
four lines, thirteen commas and three periods have been added, and one 
period has been changed to a semicolon. 

In his punctuation and repunctuation of the manuscript, the “require- 
ments of sense” have been the guiding principle. The implication of such a 
principle is that Crabbe’s sense is discoverable. It is not, and a clear demon- 
stration that this is true can be made by quoting stanzas 59 and 60 of “Joseph 
and Jesse’ from the obverse of the frontispiece and then quoting the same 
stanzas punctuated by Mr. Pollard. The manuscript reads as follows: 


59. I saw and Love was grievd to see 247 
A Change! I would that she could trust 
The Secret of her Soul to me 
To One! the time is near, she must. 


60. But still she laught to hide the Fear 
That neither Look nor Laughter hid 
And oft she fled to drop the Tear 
That trembled on the soft Eye-Lid. 


Mr. Pollard prints the text this way: 


59. “I saw, and Love was griev’d to see, 
“A Change! I would that she could trust 
“The Secret of her Soul to me. 
“To One! the time is near, she must. 


. “But still she laught to hide the Fear, 251 
“That neither Look nor Laughter hid, 
“And oft she fled to drop the Tear, 253 
“That trembled on the soft Eye-Lid. 


In stanza 59, most readers would put a comma after “saw” and an 
apostrophe in ‘‘grievd”’ in line 247, but the best that can be said for the 
comma at the end of the line is that it represents one of two possible read- 
ings. The period at the end of line 249 can be justified only by a misreading. A 
modern writer would probably put a comma at the end of the line, and, in 
line 250, an elipsis or a dash (vice Crabbe’s exclamation point) after “One.” 
In Stanza 60, the comma after “hid” at the end of line 252 conforms to mod- 
ern convention. The comma after “Fear” in line 251 is arbitrary, and the 
pause after “Tear” in line 253 is unnecessary. 

Pollard is not really punctuating for the “requirements of sense’’; he is 
punctuating for the modern reader. In so doing, he resolves ambiguities in the 
manuscript, arbitrarily requires the reader to pause at the end of many lines, 
and adds his own misreadings. Crabbe’s own punctuation is a valuable guide; 
the editor’s punctuation represents a considered opinion that the reader would 
respect. But in a scholarly edition they are not of equal value. 

Mr. Pollard’s dilemma is easy to see and easy to sympathize with. For 
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the most part he has drafts and versions of poems that are in a literal sense 
unfinished; yet he would like to present them in an easy, gratifying form. The 
graceful, consistent solution to this insoluble problem would have been to 
determine Crabbe’s latest intent and then publish the best and most signifi- 
cant of the poems in texts that have both the spelling and punctuation mod- 
ernized. Meaningful revisions—and there are few of these—could be placed 
in a brief appendix. Such a volume would be simple and unpretentious, as 
Crabbe’s best poetry is. 

What is the significance of this publication? None of these poems is really 
very good. We welcome them because they were written by George Crabbe. 
Their further interest must lie chiefly in the contribution they can make to the 
literary history of the poet. Long tales in heroic couplets like ‘‘Poins’’ and 
“David Morris” merely confirm his established poetic practice. But three 
practically complete tales and one unfinished piece do not confirm the techni- 
cal tradition. They are written in stanzas, mostly ballad. Here is a situation 
almost, though not quite, unparalleled in the history of Crabbe. Of course 
Crabbe is experimenting, but these pieces raise interesting questions. Why 
did Crabbe write them? What does the ballad stanza mean to him? Is there 
any real clue to explain why they were left unpublished? Do they show us a 
side of Crabbe that seldom or never appears in his published work? A detailed 
discussion of these questions would have given historical justification to the 
New Poems. Mr. Pollard’s comments seem chiefly to assert the value of the 
work or to touch on rather obvious elements. 

New poems by the author of The Borough a hundred and fifty years after 
the publication of that fine collection is an event to anticipate. Unfortunately 
the impression this volume gives is of lack of discrimination. The manuscript 
is inconsistently edited; poems of no value are overedited. An appendix de- 
scribes in great detail changes made in an early version of the Posthumous 
Tales, but apparently early drafts of several Tales of the Hall—generally con- 
sidered a superior collection—are left undescribed. Finally, a more thorough 
historical justification might have been hoped for. 

W. O. S. SUTHERLAND, JR. 
University of Texas 


James ANTHONY FrovupeE, A BrocrapHy. By Waldo Hilary Dunn. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1961. Pp. x+ 261. $5.60. 


Up to now James Anthony Froude has not received the attention he deserves. 
It is true that there have been various essays about him, particularly those of 
Harrison, Willey, Cecil, and an earlier one by Professor Dunn himself; but 
these were narrowly focused studies, written on specific phases of Froude’s 
work or thought, and none of them achieved an over-all assessment. The most 
admirable previous attempt to treat Froude fully was Herbert Paul’s Life of 
Froude (London, 1905), and, as Professor Dunn states, it was ‘‘an interesting 
and lively sketch, which put Froude in a new light, and did much to correct 
unfair criticism.”’ Unfortunately, Paul did not have available all the materials 
that Professor Dunn has had, and the limitations of both time and space made 
his work more sketch than definitive study. ‘““The time was now ripe,” Pro- 
fessor Dunn writes, “for something more authoritative and complete.” 
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For this task, Professor Dunn has both authority and matter. He has 
long been a student of Froude, and his previous study of Froude and Carlyle 
attests his scrupulous scholarship and his sympathy with Froude’s ideas. In 
addition, he was given full access by Froude’s daughter to all the materials 
she had inherited, including Froude’s own autobiographical notes and many 
manuscript letters. Using the autobiographical fragments as the main basis 
for this first volume, which covers the first thirty-eight years of Froude’s life 
(1818-56), Professor Dunn has supplemented these with his own narrative, 
selections from Froude’s other works, and letters. His aim, in using this 
method, has been “‘to be not controversial but rather to set forth the facts as 
fully and as accurately as the materials at my command have permitted.” 
Inherent in this method are both the strengths and weaknesses of his biog- 
raphy. 

Certainly in setting forth the facts as fully and as accurately as possible 
Professor Dunn has helped to bring into sharper focus the rather elusive por- 
trait we have had up to now. Froude had many sides. He was not merely a 
man of letters; he was also an editor, a professor of history, and a man of 
affairs. By giving us in his own words Froude’s thoughts and ideas, Professor 
Dunn has supplied us with the means to see the essential unity of purpose that 
lay behind Froude’s many seemingly disparate acts, such as his strong sup- 
port of Newman and his equally strong support of the Reformation. In spite 
of his apparently contradictory behavior, Froude was guided always by a 
profound reverence for truth. “I have not cared by whom truth was taught or 
wrong made right, so it was done by somebody,” Froude wrote, and Professor 
Dunn’s study clearly brings out this aspect of his life. Other attributes that 
help us to understand Froude better are also made distinct: his strong belief 
in God, in Christianity, in the Church of England as by law reformed; his 
practical nature, which made him reverence Carlyle and the Germans as much 
as he did; and, above all, his willingness to see all sides of a question. 

If the method employed by Professor Dunn has the advantages listed 
above, it also has some disadvantages. One is that the biography lacks propor- 
tion or balance. Since Professor Dunn depends so heavily on Froude’s own 
autobiographical fragments, there is a tendency on his part to permit Froude 
to become his own biographer, so to speak. The result is not so much a con- 
trolled, definitive biographical study as an informal reminiscence, with certain 
episodes and events given much more proportionate space than they deserve. 
This weakness becomes more apparent when Professor Dunn supplements 
these episodes with letters by Froude, so that we find a domestic mishap, an 
illness, or a list of essays that Froude has written mentioned as many as three 
or four times. 

Even more serious than this redundancy, however, is the unwillingness of 
the biographer to come to grips with his subject. The study remains a surface 
one. Professor Dunn’s perspective is wide but not deep. Froude himself in- 
sisted that a biographer know, or think he knows, the “inner nature”’ of his 
subject, and it is precisely this characteristic that is missing in Dunn’s biog- 
raphy. In his desire to avoid controversy, in his willingness to let the mellowed 
Froude speak for himself, Professor Dunn has failed to reveal or even to deal 
with Froude’s “inner nature.” ‘The story of Froude’s life needs no elabora- 
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tion,” he tells us, but surely a biographer needs to do more than simply pre- 
sent facts. It is at this point that Paul’s biography of Froude, with all its weak- 
nesses, retains a certain advantage over Professor Dunn’s; for Paul did not 
hesitate to interpret or comment on facts or events as they occurred, and 
certainly a life as full of controversy as Froude’s demands such interpretation 
and comment. Even such narrow studies as Willey’s or Harrison’s are more 
satisfying in some respects because these writers do not hesitate to “‘elabo- 
rate.” Froude’s early struggles, his harsh treatment at home and at school, his 
religious difficulties at Oxford, his social, political, historical ideas—all these 
need more commentary than Professor Dunn has provided either in his narra- 
tive or introductory appraisal, particularly since Froude was so reluctant to 
dig deeply into past personal events when he was writing his autobiographical 
fragments many years later. Now that Professor Dunn has given us in this 
first volume all but two paragraphs of Froude’s autobiographical notes, per- 
haps we can look forward to the next volume for this necessary “elaboration.”’ 
MICHAEL TIMKO 
Queens College 
City University of New York 


Tue Earty DRart oF JOHN STUART MILL’s Autobiography. Edited by Jack 
Stillinger. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1961. Pp. 218. $5.50. 


Professor Stillinger’s edition of the first draft of Mill’s Autobiography is a wel- 
come instalment from the notable J. H. Hollander collection which the Uni- 
versity of Illinois acquired in 1958. The owners of the MS and Mr. Stillinger 
deserve high praise for publishing within the short span of three years a treas- 


ure which had lain hidden so long. 

The text under review contains the early draft of Mill’s Autobiography as 
it was written in 1853 and 1854 as well as some “rejected leaves,” that is, 
pages containing subject matter largely of a personal nature which had been 
excluded by Mill even from the first complete draft of the autobiography. 
Neither the “rejected leaves” nor the first draft of the autobiography had of 
course been meant for publication by Mill. This fact posed a dilemma for the 
editor which he has not evaded. When the Autobiography was first published 
in 1873, there was a considerable reaction against Mill, and, as Alfred Mar- 
shall wrote at the time, many people were “‘put in a mood to regard Mill as a 
slighter man than they had thought him before.”’ Taking this experience into 
account, weighty points could have been raised against the communication of 
further personal details. However, the damage was done when Helen Taylor 
decided to publish the final manuscript of the Autobiography without sup- 
pressing Mill’s references to his wife. Alexander Bain had impressed on her 
the need for suppression or alteration of these passages in a diplomatic letter 
which Mr. Stillinger has made accessible. Helen’s unfortunate decision has 
caused a number of subsequent commentators to concentrate on Mill’s per- 
sonal relations with his wife and parents rather than ponder his thought as it 
appears on its own merits and in its intellectual derivation. Mr. Stillinger has 


1 As well as Helen Taylor’s reply: the latter is published in Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library, xi (1960), 235-37. 
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therefore rightly decided to give the text of the first draft in full. This text 
helps those interested in Mill to tie some loose threads and to reduce some 
aspects of his life to their proper proportions. 

In his interesting introduction to Mill’s text Mr. Stillinger gives a cata- 
logue of variations between the first draft and the final version of the Auto- 
biography (pp. 11 ff.). Many of the changes toned down Mill’s achievements 
both in public life and as a scholar, and thus are another monument to his 
modesty. Some points are of particular interest because they highlight Mill’s 
views. For example, Plato’s impact on Mill is originally given a stronger em- 
phasis than in the final version, even eclipsing the towering influence of James 
Mill. “I have ever felt myself,” says Mill, “beyond any modern that I know 
of except my father & perhaps beyond even him, a pupil of Plato...” 
(p. 48). There is an illuminating aside on pledges by members of parliament 
(p. 144). And it is amusing to see that the enigmatic spelling of the reference 
to Schiller’s “fiirchtliche Fortschreitung” seems to have withstood several re- 
visions. 

On the whole, the early draft reveals, as Mr. Stillinger puts it, “‘a fuller 
and more varied life’”’ than does the final version. There are, however, excep- 
tions to this rule, such as the account of Mill’s writing tragedies when a boy. 
This is given more space in the Autobiography than in the draft, while his re- 
gard for novels may not be gleaned from either. Mr. Stillinger seems to regret 
the excision of details concerning personal relations from the final version. He 
states (p. 15) that “‘Mill’s successive revisions ... show... progress from 
private to public, and from public to more public, voice. Often at the sugges- 
tion of Harriet, he suppressed personal and family details that, had they been 
kept in the later draft, would have made the Autobiography a more recogniz- 
ably human document... .” 

Unlike Mr. Stillinger, I think that this development from a private to a 
public document was to the good, and that, indeed, it did not go far enough. 
The purely biographical elements of the Autobiography contribute least to 
making it that unique document of intellectual growth that Mill intended it 
to be. For this reason I am inclined to give credit to Harriet, who, on the 
whole, caused Mill to suppress personal and family details. It was on her in- 
sistence that he omitted repeated attempts to dwell on his deficiencies which 
he laid to his father’s door, that is, to the mode of his education; an education, 
he said, to know rather than to do, an education of fear rather than love. On 
the other hand, it remains true that Harriet did not use her influence to sober 
down Mill’s exaggerated statements about herself. Considering the vast 
number of her suggestions for changes in the text, which are now revealed in 
the editor’s footnotes, this is a serious charge against Harriet. 

Mr. Stillinger’s judgment of her is, I believe, valid though somewhat 
severe. There were after all some distinguished contemporaries other than 
Mill who thought highly of her, such as W. J. Fox and Sarah and Eliza Flower. 
However, such people were in a minority nor did their relations with Harriet 
remain very close over the years. Mr. Stillinger shrewdly assesses Mill’s own 
attitude toward his wife, whom “he appears to have enjoyed . . . more as a 
correspondent than as a companion ... an idealization . . . better thought 
about and remembered than lived with” (p. 27). As I have expressed my 
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opinions about Mill and Harriet elsewhere, I shall here concentrate on the 
other two main points of interest in the context of the Early Draft; that is, 
Mill’s education and his “mental crisis.” 

One of the avowed reasons which led Mill to write the Autobiography was 

that he wished to leave a record of his “‘unusual and remarkable [education] 

. . which, whatever else it may have done, has proved how much more than 
is commonly supposed may be taught, and well taught, in those early years 
which, in the common modes of what is called instruction, are little better 
than wasted.”’ While admiring his father’s achievements, Mill at the same time 
expressed regret that his education had deprived him of some of the common 
joys of childhood. Remarks to this effect occur in the first draft of the Auto- 
biography, though they were deleted or toned down in the final version. Mr. 
Stillinger seems to accept Mill’s strictures on his education at face value. He 
speaks of an education of persistent drilling under fear; he emphasises that 
Mill even in later years felt compelled to submit to the authority of his father; 
he commiserates with Mill for an education “‘not only strenuous and severely 
passionless .. . but entirely abstract, turning him out,” in his own words, “‘a 
schoolboy fresh from the logic school, [who] had never conversed with a real- 
ity... .”? “The trouble was,” concludes Mr. Stillinger, “that [James Mill’s} 
scheme for his son included no theory to cover knot tying, for example, or 
personal relationships or a mental crisis; and the theory of education itself 
was unsound.” I disagree with this view. 

First some simple considerations: If good education is by example, then 
Mill’s education in personal relations was outstandingly good. James Mill at- 
tracted many of the best people of his time and counted among his friends 
Bentham, Ricardo, John Austin, George Grote, Francis Place, Joseph Lowe, 
J.-B. Say, to name a few. All of these, including Mrs. Austin and Mrs. Grote, 
early became John’s friends too. They were in fact an integral part of his 
education. Furthermore, John had his brothers and sisters as playmates, 
though his pleasure in them was marred by the fact that, being the eldest, 
he had also to teach them; he did not share his father’s pedagogic penchant. 
He made friends with Richard Doane when he was fourteen, with A.-J. Balard 
at fifteen, with Roebuck, Graham, Ellis, and Tooke when he was still in his 
teens, and with Sterling, d’Eichthal, and Carlyle in his early twenties; in 
short, he did extraordinarily well in this respect.” 

As regards the tying of knots and similar activities, James Mill, who him- 
self was a very handy man, may have missed out in this respect. But it would 
have been easy for Mill later to put some time aside to mend his practical de- 
ficiencies; certainly he showed tremendous energy in learning whatever he 
really wished to learn. At the age of fourteen and fifteen he had a good many 
dancing and fencing lessons; yet he remained, in George Bentham’s descrip- 
tion, ungainly. James Mill himself expressed to Ricardo his disappointment 
at John’s returning from France ‘“‘as shy and awkward as before.”’ It was his 


* Gustave d’ Eichthal, a lifelong friend since 1828, expressed well what distinguished 
Mill in the eyes of his friends when he acknowledged, “tout ce qu’il y avait chez Mill 
de chaleur d’Ame et de véritable tendresse, en méme temps que de vaste puissance in- 
tellectuelle ...’’ (John Stuart Mill. Correspondance Inédite, ed. Eugéne d’Eichthal 
{Paris, 1898], p. ix). 
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aim to educate his son into a self-reliant, autonomous man. It was also John’s 
ideal to be such a person. If he blamed on his father a deficiency which he 
shared with many of his city-bred contemporaries, he was for once an authori- 
tarian craving to be crammed and drilled rather than shown how (in contrast 
to what) to learn. These passages of self-pity were rightly eliminated from the 
final version. I am inclined to give three reasons for Mill’s writing them at all. 

First, even Mill was of course not a saint (though he came closer to it than 
most) and he had his morose moments. Second, he had his innocent maso- 
chistic pleasures in his relationship with Harriet. It was sweet to exaggerate 
his shortcomings and thus to elevate her role as a saviour and guardian-angel. 
Third and most important, the longing to be a “rounded person” is not only a 
good Platonic notion (and must therefore have been dear to Mill); it is one of 
the marks of the creative writer. Mill partook of the tension of the creative 
artist who craves for the incarnation in the “real’’ world of the visions which 
his vicarious imagination creates. This is a motive which pervades the litera- 
ture of the nineteenth and our own centuries, culminating in Proust and 
Thomas Mann. But the hero of the Recherche would of course defeat himself 
if he became a “doer” rather than a “‘quester.” Tonio Kréger suffers agony 
through his longing to be “‘normal’”’ (or mediocre) ; yet when he actually meets 
a “dilettante,” he begins to understand his mission as a creative writer. Mill’s 
greatness (and in this he was greater than his father) was founded on that 
flexible power of intellectual imagination which permitted him to see many 
sides of an argument as well as many motives activating both individuals and 
societies. The price for such precious gifts is not cheap. Mill’s occasional weak- 
ness in this respect should be regarded as his temptation (to which he did not 
yield). Moreover, other creative writers, Gibbon or Simone de Beauvoir, for 
example, who had no James Mill to educate them, nevertheless followed the 
same “narrowly”’ intellectual pursuits as John Mill. 

Prejudice dies hard. James Mill, despite Bain’s sympathetic account of 
his life, has become the image of the authoritarian father. What he actually 
shared with the notorious Victorian father was solely the fact that he did not 
always restrain his temper. But he was not like the father in The Way of All 
Flesh, as Mr. Stillinger seems to see him, nor was he a Gradgrind. He held 
highly advanced ideas on education and applied them both in his work for the 
Lancastrian movement and in the education of his son. He as well as other 
Westminster reviewers, such as Dr. Southwood Smith, attacked learning by 
rote consistently. Moreover, as everyone realises who has read James Mill’s 
incisive, pellucid writings, he had an ingenious ability to develop an argument. 
If he left an authoritarian impression, this was therefore a case of genuine 
authority prevailing over lesser authorities; he made, indeed, a point of never 
suppressing what others had thought about a subject. 

In his article “Individualisme et Conformisme’’ Sartre thus describes 
the best American education: “I have known ‘modern’ mothers who gave no 
orders to their children without first persuading them to obey. They gained 
an authority more complete and perhaps more redoubtable than if they had 
used threats or blows.”’ If dogmatic and orthodox, such an education may de- 


3 Situations, 1 (Paris, 1949), 81-82. 
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generate into “brain-washing.”’ But if impartial and “‘many-sided,” it is the 
most comprehensive and therefore most elevated type of education. It is the 
education at which James Mill aimed and which, according to all factual evi- 
dence in our possession, he succeeded in giving to his son. As a boy of seven 
and nine John shocked less intellectual adults by his confident habit in debate 
of quoting the various authorities on a question. When at the age of fifteen 
he was with the Samuel Benthams in France, Lady Bentham backed her re- 
quest to James Mill, that John should stay with them for another half-year, 
as follows: “‘ ... as it is by reason supported by examples we point out to him 
that we endeavour to convince him, not by command that we induce him to 
act so or so, we trust that you will have satisfaction from that part of his edu- 
cation we are giving him to fit him for commerce with the world at large.’ 
Far from revealing fear, John’s letters and notebooks from France betray a 
lively and independent mind. Despite his great respect for his father, he devi- 
ated early from many of his views and preferred not to publish his own early 
economic essays during his father’s lifetime rather than make concessions to 
James Mill’s teaching. When James disapproved of Roebuck and Graham as 
his son’s friends, John stood fast by them. 

But was he not unduly appreciative of what he had been ‘‘taught’’ or 
“told” by his father? And did he not expound other men’s ideas as an adoles- 
cent? Mr. Stillinger emphasises these facts (p. 16, n. 38). Apart from Mill’s 
well-known propensity to overpraise and apart from doubts regarding Roe- 
buck’s evidence (which is adduced by Mr. Stillinger), there are, to my mind, 
clear answers to these two questions which can be put in simple syllogistic 
terms. First, James Mill had the capacity to think clearly and to distinguish 
between good and bad arguments and thus to choose his views discriminately. 
He succeeded in communicating his ability to his son. Therefore his son had 
no choice but to arrive at the same preferences in many cases. If this is a 
dilemma, I do not see any satisfactory way out of it. If John had disavowed 
his father’s options against reason, and only to show independence, he would 
clearly not have been intelligent. As, however, he was intelligent, he was pre- 
pared to take many things on “good authority.” (We have here, by the way, 
the problem of On Liberty rightly understood.) 

The answer to the second question is equally simple: As we know—for 
example, on Piaget’s authority—it is typical for adolescents to model their 
views on other minds and only gradually to approach concreteness of thought. 
John Mill (at the time in question) often echoed the opinions of others and 
his reasoning often lacked concreteness or “reality.’’ From this it merely fol- 
lows that John Mill passed through the stage of adolescence—as of course he 
did. The argument does not contribute to our knowledge either of Mill’s char- 
acter or of his originality. 

I conclude, then, that James Mill was a remarkable educator for a pupil 
such as his son, and that John gained more than he lost from the mode of his 
education. 

Mill’s “mental crisis” of 1826 has, as Mr. Packe has pointed out in his 


“ Quoted in Anna Jean Mill’s fine edition of John Mill’s Boyhood Visit to France 
(Toronto, 1960), p. 69. 
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convincing account, become “surrounded with confusion.” Such outstanding 
authorities as Bain and Leslie Stephen have treated the crisis as the natural 
outcome of overwork. Mr. Stillinger says rightly that the “experience is not 
an uncommon one for youths approaching manhood,” but he qualifies this 
with “except in its severity and duration (it lasted, with relapses, for at least 
three years).” But is there any documentary evidence that the crisis was 
more severe than the dejection experienced by many eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century youths? As Mr. Packe has written, “in its intense form, it 
lasted only from winter until spring, from November until March, the months, 
as Voltaire pointed out, of the east wind, when Englishmen hang themselves 
in dozens. ... Nor was it a breakdown in any complete sense of the word: 
he went on with his normal work: none of his family or friends observed any- 
thing unusual ebout him... .’* In fact, Mill published brilliant articles in 
these years, and wrote the “Dialogues of Plato” and essays on political econ- 
omy. By contrast, when he suffered a genuine nervous breakdown in 1836, it 
was widely noticed and commented upon. 

His “‘crisis,” that is, his liberation from the “orthodoxy” of philosophical 
radicalism, was intellectually less abrupt than that of many of his contem- 
poraries who broke away from the bondage of religious orthodoxy. The 
“crisis” has come to loom large in accounts of Mill’s life because he used it as 
a literary device, by means of which he could work out the growth of his in- 
tellectual achievement; that is, his peculiar synthesis of ““Bentham and 
Coleridge.”” Moreover, it has in recent years been overemphasised because of 
the new general interest in depth psychology. The Oedipus element in Mill’s 
turn against some of his father’s thought has been made much of. However, 
this is a normal reaction in young men; its occurrence in Mill’s life history 
adds as little to our knowledge of the unique personality of Mill as, say, the 
facts that he loved a woman and ate to satisfy his hunger. What counts is 
solely what he made of his natural urges, and this is a matter for intellectual 
inquiry. Psychology can come in usefully as an aid to the interpretation of 
character where we are confronted by abnormal reactions. In this context 
Mr. Packe has rightly mentioned the puzzle of Mill’s peculiar relations with 
his mother, and I have tried to give an explanation of this relationship.* How- 
ever, the salient fact remains that James Mill was of absorbing intellectual 
interest to his son, while Mrs. Mill, unfortunately, was not in a position to 
share their thoughts. The passages regarding Mrs. Mill in the first draft, 
which were suppressed in the final version of the Autobiography, are all the 
same of considerable interest, and it is good to have them now more easily 
accessible than previously in Professor Levi’s relevant article.’ 

Mr. Stillinger sees the psychological aspect of Mill’s crisis in its proper 
proportions. I am not sure, though, that his final interpretation does justice 
to Mill. In Mr. Packe’s interpretation Mill embraced an illogical romanticism 
at this stage; that is, that aspect of his mental make-up which Bowring and 
later Jevons were to attack. Both were, however, biased critics who missed the 
mark. Mr. Stillinger comes closer to the truth in emphasising, in fact over- 


§ Michael St. John Packe, The Life of John Stuart Mill (London, 1954), p. 80. 
* Political Science, vu (Wellington, N. Z., 1956), 21-22. 
’ Ethics, Lx1 (1950/51), 288-89. 
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emphasising, the scientific bent of Mill’s intellect. But at the same time he 
makes him appear as hankering after what he is said not to have possessed, 
namely the world of spontaneous feeling and upsurging intuition. Mr. Stil- 
linger quotes from Mill’s letters of 1831 and 1832 to Sterling and Carlyle to 
show that Mill set poetic intuition above and contrasted it with logical rea- 
soning. However, when Carlyle, avid for disciples, seemed to be taking him at 
his word, Mill made his position clear to him in his letter of 12 January 1834.* 
He rejected any Protagoreanism and restricted the scope of acceptable intui- 
tions to their commensurability with logic and factual evidence. “I was,” he 
said, ‘‘ . . . [two years ago] in an intermediate state, a state of reaction from 
logical-utilitarian narrowness of the very narrowest kind . . . and had taken 
temporary refuge in its extreme opposite.” Mill’s considered views on the sub- 
ject can be clearly gleaned from the long series of his articles on poetry and 
poets. Not even Harriet was able to stir him into an unqualified acceptance of 
Tennyson and Shelley, whose imaginative flights she admired. 

As Karl Britton has pointed out,* Mill’s discovery of Shelley in 1828 pre- 
pared the sort of one-sided view expressed in the letter to Carlyle which Mr. 
Stillinger quotes. In his 1833 article “What is Poetry?” Mill still distin- 
guished between poetry and eloquence. But in its sequel in the same year, 
“The Two Kinds of Poetry,” he finally reverted to his earlier view: While 
making allowance for poets such as Shelley he put them firmly in their place, 
namely in the second rank. The first rank remained reserved to poets like 
Milton and Coleridge who, in contrast to Shelley, united a poetic nature with 
logical and scientific culture. This superiority, said Mill, “is too obvious to 
need statement.” This view was consistently held by him in his later writings. 

Here, then, is an aspect concerning which I believe Mr. Stillinger’s inter- 
pretation of Mill’s thought is not adequate. There are two reasons why it 
seems to me important to say so: First, Mill’s mental crisis did not herald an 
eventual break with his father and Bentham. He did not repudiate them; he 
deepened and broadened, complemented and revised their tenets. Second, a 
misreading of Mill’s thought as vindicating the unqualified and intuitive ex- 
pression of individuality blocks our understanding of his mature achievement. 
It has recently become a fashion to interpret the Liberty as if it had been 
written by Humboldt rather than by Mill. Such an interpretation, however, 
disregards both the internal and the circumstantial evidence, and it fails to 
explain Mill’s lasting significance both as a literary critic and as a philosopher. 

Such are some of the thoughts evoked by Mr. Stillinger’s stimulating 
performance. As an editor Mr. Stillinger has done a painstaking and imagina- 
tive job. His index is arranged in a thoughtful manner. In addition to the 
names of persons, the relevant works of authors mentioned are identified. 
Mr. Stillinger has included in the index some persons alluded to but not 
named by Mill, for instance Eliza Flower. This is well justified; indeed, a 
book could be written about some seminal figures not or hardly mentioned in 
the Autobiography. 

H. O. PaPpre 
The University of Sussex 


* Letters, ed. Hugh S. R. Elliot (London, 1910), 1, 87. 
° The Cambridge Review, 8 March 1958, p. 6. 
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A GurpE TO MANuscRIPTS RELATING TO AMERICA IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. Edited by B. R. Crick and Miriam Alman under the general 
supervision of H. L. Beales. London: Oxford University Press, 1961. 
Pp. xxxvi+667. $13.45. 


The British Association for American Studies, assisted by a grant from the 
United States Information Service, undertook a two-year survey of source 
materials in the British Isles for the study of American history and literature. 
Two valuable earlier results of this project were “A Survey of Library Re- 
sources in the United Kingdom for the Teaching of American History and 
Literature in the Universities” in Vol. xtv (1958) of the Journal of Documen- 
tation and the “Unior. List of American Newspapers in Great Britain and Ire- 
land” published in a special supplement to the Bulletin of the BAAS (1958). 
Now as a worthy successor to these studies the Association has completed a 
mammoth Guide to MSS, handsomely printed by the Oxford University 
Press. 

Manuscript resources are far greater than the earlier Guides to MSS in 
Great Britain published by the Carnegie Institution from 1908 to 1914 indi- 
cated, for this huge new BAAS Guide rarely duplicates the listings in the 
Carnegie-sponsored volumes, which must still be consulted by those wishing 
anything approaching a complete listing. The scope of the new Guide is more 
comprehensive than the earlier series, which covered only London, Oxford, 
and Cambridge archives; the BAAS Guide lists pertinent holdings in private, 
public, and university libraries and in business, Parish, Poor Law, and Quarter 
Session records, and it also lists new acquisitions in depositories included in 
the earlier series. 

The BAAS project began with two and ended with five researchers work- 
ing full time; the editors, B. R. Crick and Miriam Alman, working under the 
general supervision of H. L. Beales, construed “history” and “literature” in 
the widest sense “‘to include all materials that could possibly be of significance 
to political, economic, social, and intellectual history, whether concerning 
American domestic and international affairs, or direct American influences in 
the British Isles.”” Individual papers in a collection are generally not itemized, 
but enough details are given to indicate whether or not the MSS are of in- 
terest for a particular topic, as this description of part of the Whitman collec- 
tion in the Birmingham Public Libraries shows: “Miscellaneous letters and 
papers, 1880-1948, of Charles F. Sixsmith of Anderton, Lancs., respecting his 
Whitman interests. Included is a group marked ‘Summer in Canada 1880’, 
among which are thirty-nine letters to Whitman from various correspond- 
ents.” 

The editors have also, for some of the larger and more difficult-to-use 
depositories (such as the Public Record Office), provided introductory essays 
on the types of records to be found there, the printed guides to the collection, 
and the procedure for gaining permission to examine the records; the ad- 
dresses of all depositories are listed along with the general advice to write well 
in advance asking for permission to examine MSS. 

The editors have added in footnotes such useful information as books 
and articles making use of materials in a collection and also MSS microfilmed 
for American libraries, but this information is, of course, far from complete. 
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Depositories are listed alphabetically under counties, and the excellent and 
accurate index makes the volume easy to use. 

Obviously, much additional material will come to light (especially, one 
imagines, in the files of publishers and in private libraries), and the editors 
promise to publish these locations in the Bulletin of the BAAS; it is to be 
hoped they will later be incorporated into new editions of the Guide. 

Much work must still be done to locate American literary and historical 
MSS, but recently Joseph Jones and others have compiled American Literary 
Manuscripts (University of Texas Press, 1960—particularly valuable because 
of its detailed listings) and Philip Hamer has edited A Guide to Archives and 
Manuscripts in the United States (Yale University Press, 1961). These vol- 
umes and the BAAS Guide, although they are all incomplete (as their editors 
are well aware), are notable beginnings in this important task. 

GEORGE HENDRICK 
Johann Wolfgang Goethe-Universitat 
Frankfurt / Main 


MAN IN MorTIoN: FAULKNER’s TriLocy. By Warren Beck. Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1961. Pp. 203. $1.75 (paper), $6 (cloth). 


William Faulkner once called his remarks at the University of Virginia “the 
self-portrait of a man in motion who also happens to be a writer.’’ From this 
statement Warren Beck has derived the title for his study of what he terms 
the Snopes trilogy. 

In 1940 Faulkner published his novel The Hamlet, the lengthy story of the 
arrival of Flem Snopes at Frenchman’s Bend and his climbing of the lower 
rungs of the ladder to prosperity and respectability. Seventeen years later, 
after he had written other works of fiction, Faulkner returned to the Snopes 
subject with The Town. The trilogy reached completion, at least in the sense 
that it chronicled the death of the protagonist Flem Snopes, in The Mansion, 
1959. To the last volume Faulkner contributed a prefatory note in which he 
observed that the work had been conceived and begun as early as 1925 and 
admitted that the long parturition might explain certain discrepancies in the 
plot. 

Man in Motion is the first full-length study to concentrate on the three 
Snopes novels. It is an extremely careful piece of literary analysis which any 
reader who is not a mere “skimmer of pages,” in Melville’s term, will find 
illuminating. After a brief preliminary statement Professor Beck devotes six 
chapters to such subjects as the central characters, factual discrepancies or 
plot parallels, Faulkner’s style and apparent repetitiousness, his humor, his 
irony, and his conscious use of the grotesque. Specific passages from the three 
novels as well as from other Faulkner works support the commentary. The 
critic pays almost no attention to the work of other Faulkner interpreters, ex- 
cept to cite an occasional review, and provides no bibliography. Yet his own 
understanding of fictional technique (he is a practicing novelist as well as a 
critic) and his acuity of judgment make Man in Motion a useful guide to the 
Snopes trilogy. 

Probably the most interesting part of the book is the analysis of the char- 
acters. We are given not only a careful portrait of Flem Snopes himself, with 
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his implacable materialism and “opaque incommunicativeness” (p. 89), but 
also a clear view of Flem’s wife Eula, her daughter Linda, and the tenant 
farmer Mink Snopes, who is ultimately Flem’s murderer. Even better is the 
evaluation of the three figures here termed Faulkner’s chief witnesses and 
commentators, Charles Mallison, Ratliff, and Gavin Stevens. Ratliff, the 
intelligent sewing-machine salesman who is almost a match for Flem Snopes, 
is familiar to every reader of The Hamlet; Gavin Stevens, whose character is 
suggested in segments of Knight’s Gambit, comes to dominate The Mansion, 
and, in Beck’s view, develops into the most significant character in the whole 
trilogy. Stevens has often been interpreted as a somewhat pale spokesman for 
Faulkner’s views, overeducated for his role as county attorney of Yoknapat- 
awpha County, sensitive, shrewd, but rather ineffective. Here Stevens emerges 
as a major creation who may be victimized by his traditional southern chiv- 
alry but definitely possesses probity and benevolence and rationality (p. 129). 

Elsewhere in the study Professor Beck deals with Faulkner’s style and 
his employment of the grotesque. To him Faulkner’s repetitiousness is never 
casual or digressive but invariably has a thematic purpose. As he acutely 
points out, Faulkner does not recapitulate everything and the omissions are 
often significant. Again the discussion of the grotesque is provocative. Faulk- 
ner’s characters are even more grotesque than Sherwood Anderson’s, but 
where Anderson explained the behavior of his people to a large extent by in- 
hibitions, Faulkner uses grotesqueness in diction, imagery, and intensity for 
thematic purposes. The section in Man in Motion on style and mood is an 
invaluable addition to Faulkner criticism. 

One might disagree with the importance accorded Mink Snopes and even 
perhaps Gavin Stevens; one might possibly desire a clearer statement of the 
relationship between the Snopes trilogy and the cultural climate of the modern 
South. Also it should be observed that although Professor Beck in general 
writes lucidly and effectively, he is not immune to the occupational hazard of 
Faulkner critics, with the result that he is sometimes both redundant and 
needlessly obscure. Perhaps it is a tribute to the literary significance of Faulk- 
ner that so many of his critics perhaps unconsciously tend to try to write like 
the master himself. Nevertheless, Professor Beck’s study is definite, substan- 
tial, and stimulating. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 


HIsTORICAL STUDIES OF RHETORIC AND RHETORICIANS. Edited by Raymond 
F. Howes. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1961. Pp. xiv+446. $6.75. 


Dedicated to Everett Lee Hunt, “a pioneer in the Cornell movement to re- 
vive classical rhetoric,” this volume is a collection of essays, all but two of 
which have been published elsewhere. Each of the contributors has at some 
time belonged to the Cornell student body or faculty or both. 

As its title indicates, Historical Studies of Rhetoric and Rhetoricians is not 
as broad in its scope as The Rhetorical Idiom, published in 1958 and dedicated 
to another Cornell great, H. A. Wichelns. The latter work consisted of an 
introduction followed by a reprint of Wichelns’ essay on “The Literary 
Criticism of Oratory’’ and by sixteen papers, of which many were written es- 
pecially for inclusion in the study. These papers were strung along for more 
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or less random reading within a necessarily contrived framework of ‘“‘Rhe- 
toric, Oratory, Language, and Drama.” Historical Studies will be of less in- 
terest to the browser; it may be more valuable to the student who is entering 
our field and who wants to see in conveniently assembled array a number of 
typical studies in theory and practice. 

The current volume begins with the essay on “The Field of Rhetoric” 
by Hoyt Hudson (d. 1944). Without any pretense of knowing all the answers, 
Hudson asked the question “What is rhetoric?” He then did an excellent job 
of delineating and interpreting rhetoric and the changing concepts of it 
through the centuries. This introduction is still good fare for those who be- 
lieve that they know the history of the term; it is also recommended to those 
who wonder what people in Speech departments are doing with courses in 
the theory, practice, and criticism of rhetoric as the useful art of persuasion 
rather than as a study of the forms of expression. 

The body of the work is divided into one section of ten essays on ‘‘Rhe- 
torical Theory” and a second section of ten essays on ‘Rhetorical Practice.” 
Studies in the first group are concentrated primarily on the theories of 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, Wilson, Bacon, Whately, Thelwall, and 
De Quincey; those in the second are concerned mainly with the Rhetorical 
practices of the same Wilson (Thomas), Milton, Whitefield, Burke, Erskine, 
Coleridge, Arnold, Gladstone, Huxley, and ‘‘The Nazi Rhetorician.” It would 
serve no useful purpose to review these essays in detail; many are already well 
known and they are of generally high caliber. The essayists whose works are 
reproduced are Hudson, Hunt, Caplan, Harding, Wagner, Wallace, Howell, 
Parrish, Winans, Haberman, Wichelns, Gilman, Bryant, Arnold, Howes, and 
Scanlan. (Eight of the foregoing are also represented in The Idiom.) C. Harold 
King’s work on Whitefield “represents a complete rewriting of Whitefield 
material” and C. K. Thomas’ article on Gladstone-Huxley appears for the 
first time in print. 

The Epilogue is the short but pleasant and scholarly essay on ‘Rhetoric 
and Poetry” by Hudson. 

“The Literary Criticism of Oratory” by Wichelns was published orig- 
inally in the Winans Studies of 1925. It was published again in The Rhetorical 
Idiom of 1958. We get the last quarter of it once more in this 1961 volume 
under the title ““Some Differences between Literary Criticism and Rhetorical 
Criticism.” However great our regard for Wichelns, it is unlikely that the 
utility of the present volume would have been seriously hampered by the 
omission of that part of the original essay; a reference to the two earlier 
printings could surely have sufficed. Even assuming that inclusion of it is 
justified (as the editor contends), some further questions arise. Although the 
essay has in it many references to speakers and their practices, it is really a 
discourse on theory and should be a part of the section on that subject. A 
good case could also be made for using it in conjunction with Hudson’s re- 
marks on the meaning of rhetoric, in his introductory essay. It also has much 
in common with the material in his Epilogue and could have been used here 
to point up distinctions native to the realm of literary criticism. In any event, 
it seems out of place in the section on rhetorical practice. In turn, Hudson’s 
closing essay could very easily have been articulated with his preliminary 
discussion on definitions of rhetoric and its relationship to other areas. Never- 
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theless, except for the forcing of these essays into classifications and duties 
required by the predetermined mold of the study, the work is tightly focused 
on its avowed subject matter and it does make available in one volume a 
number of articles worth reading. 
Ray NADEAU 
University of Illinois 


HANDBUCH DER LITERARISCHEN RHETORIK. Eine Grundlegung der Litera- 
turwissenschaft. Von Heinrich Lausberg. Miinchen: Max Hueber Ver- 
lag, 1960. 2 vols., pp. 957. DM 54. 


According to the Vorwort, this handbook of literary rhetoric grew out of the 
author’s ten-year experience as a teacher of literature at Miinster. He has 
published his work for specific pedagogic purposes. He aims to provide the 
undergraduate student with a systematic survey of historical rhetoric as the 
necessary foundation and prerequisite for an intelligent study and apprecia- 
tion of literature. He hopes, further, to afford the scholar—particularly, the 
professional interpreter of literary texts and the creative writer—a ready 
reference book of reliable information concerning rhetorical concepts, prin- 
ciples, and practices to guide and assist him in his own literary activity. 

With these purposes in mind, Lausberg has not attempted to write a 
comprehensive history of rhetorical theory through the ages; neither is his 
account of rhetorical doctrines limited to any one age or epoch in history; 
he chooses rather to focus upon those aspects of ancient rhetorical theory 
which have strongly influenced and essentially characterized the literatures 
of the Western world during the Middle Ages and up to modern times. 

To clarify more specifically his conception of the interrelation between 
rhetoric and literature, Lausberg resorts to the differentiation between langue 
and parole, as previously applied by Saussure and others: “Die Rhetorik will 
die langue aufzeigen, die das konventionelle Ausdrucksmittel der parole ist. 
Eine langue ohne parole ist tot, eine parole ohne langue ist unmenschlich: 
Sprache, Kunst, soziales und individuelles Leben zeigen eine dialektische In- 
terdependenz zwischen langue und parole.” 

In terms of this differentiation, Lausberg devotes his entire first volume 
(601 pages) to a systematic presentation of the phenomena of literary langue. 
The indoctrination which he offers is detailed and comprehensive, heavily 
annotated from Greek and Latin sources. Perhaps he should also receive 
some recognition for the projected explanations and plausible rationaliza- 
tions which he introduces in order to fill the distressing gaps in the theory of 
rhetoric as it has been transmitted; whether the reader accepts these aug- 
mentations or not, the writer has at least made an intelligent effort to present 
a more detailed, more cogent, better integrated and more comprehensive 
exposition of historical rhetoric than one frequently finds in most modern 
books on the subject. 

The practical value of Lausberg’s work is further enhanced by the sec- 
ond volume, the Registerband, which consists of the following four parts: (I) 
An extensive bibliography of modern German, French, English and American 
studies on particular aspects of the interrelationship of literature and rhetoric 
(pp. 605-38). (II) A comprehensive (206 pages) dictionary of Latin rhetorical 
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terms, with specific references to the sections in Volume I in which more de- 
tailed discussions are to be found. (III) A limited (35 pages), but useful, index 
of ancient Greek rhetorical terms. (IV) A dictionary of modern French 
rhetorical terms as defined by Littre (74 pages). 

In fine, Lausberg’s Handbook of Literary Rhetoric deserves to be received 
gratefully; it promises to be most useful to graduate students in Rhetoric and 
Literature. 


Otto A. DIETER 
University of Illinois 


GoTIscHE GRAMMATIK. Von Wilhelm Braune. 16. Auflage. Neu bearbeitet 
von Ernst A. Ebbinghaus. (Sammlung kurzer Grammatiken. A 1) 
Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1961. Pp. xii+-198, zwei Tafeln. DM 
8.80. 


For more than eighty years Wilhelm Braune’s Gotische Grammatik has been 
regarded as an authoritative handbook. Its initial success seems to have been 
due largely to the eminent suitability of the plan. In his preface to the first 
edition (1880) Braune explained that the grammar was intended to be a 
compendium for university students, that it presented the Gothic language 
““méglichst aus sich selbst” without the usual “zerstreute brocken aus der 
vergleichenden grammatik.”’ Since size and cost were serious considerations, 
the treatmeni of phonology and accidence was as concise as possible; biblio- 
graphical references were held to a minimum. There was no syntax, no section 
devoted to word formation. Within the self-imposed limitations Braune suc- 
ceeded in producing a very useful book. The expository sections (only 82 
pages in the first edition) contained a surprisingly complete digest of essen- 
tials; the reading selections (19 pages) and glossary (16 pages) provided a 
good cross section of the corpus. 

This format was so well adjusted to the needs of those for whom it was 
intended that comparatively little revision was needed during the lifetime of 
the author. The most important changes were: (1) a somewhat fuller treat- 
ment of bibliography; (2) a more thorough coverage of inflectional irregu- 
larities; (3) replacement of v, kv, hv, by the more suitable symbols w, g, wv 
(and ed., 1882); (4) inclusion of a Greek text running parallel to the reading 
selections (based on Bernhardt in the sth and 6th eds., 1900 and 1905, on 
Streitberg in the 7th, 1909, and following eds.); (5) use of Wilhelm Braun’s 
readings (7th ed.); (6) brief mention of supplementary details, e.g., i with 
dieresis (2nd ed.), the periphrastic passive, ethnic and linguistic background 
(3rd ed., 1887), nominal composition (4th ed., 1895), prepositions as verbal 
and nominal prefixes, adjectival comparison with -ma (7th ed.), vowel quality 
versus quantity (8th ed., 1912), colometric arrangement (goth ed., 1920). 
Under the author’s hand the size of the handbook increased approximately 
63 per cent. 

Another ten pages were added by Karl Helm. In his editions, the tenth 
(1928) through the fifteenth (1956), various alternative possibilities were 
touched upon, e.g., a diphthongal ai in antevocalic position, two values for 
orthographic e, ® as h plus voiceless w. Bibliographic coverage was ex- 
panded; comparative material was included. Only the last of these modifica- 
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tions constituted a direct break with the original plan. And even here it was 
possible to avoid radical changes in organization. Braune had intended that 
his compendium be used to supplement lectures on comparative grammar and 
had selected the Gothic examples with this in mind (see preface to 1st ed.). 
Helm had only to insert his diachronic explanations in the suitable places. 
Since he was Braune’s student he understood the pedagogical principles upon 
which the text was based; he was able to revise and expand without altering 
the basic character of the book. 

But as time passed it became evident that more drastic changes would 
be necessary. In the preface to the fifteenth edition Helm mentioned “gréssere 
Anderungen, fiir die vielleicht in der sechzehnten Auflage die Zeit gekommen 
sein wird.” Illness and death came before plans for another revision could be 
laid. The sixteenth edition is the work of Helm’s student, Ernst Ebbinghaus, 
who was at Marburg, 1953-1959, and has been at Washington University, 
Saint Louis, Missouri, since September, 1959. 

Ebbinghaus has made many changes. The book now begins with “Die 
Goten und ihre Sprache” and “Die Quellen der got. Sprache”’ (originally in 
the Anhang); these are followed quite logically by discussions of ‘‘Schrift’’ 
and ‘“‘Aussprache.” All four sections have undergone extensive revision. A 
number of statements which were bold or in conflict with present-day view- 
points have been modified, e.g., concerning Crimean Gothic, the relationship 
of Gothic to the languages spoken by the Gepidae, Vandals, Burgundians, 
Heruli, Rugii and Skiri, the significance of manuscript syllabification, inter- 
pretation of orthographic x. The description of manuscripts has been ex- 
panded. The section on Gothic writing is new and quite up-to-date. A sum- 
mary of the conclusions reached in Ebbinghaus’ article, ““Gotisch g} und das 
Prinzip der gotischen Kontraktionen” (J EGP, tx [1961], 477-90), would have 
been welcome here. Proofreading for the G. G. was apparently done before the 
article was finished. 

His approach to the troublesome question of phonetic values is basically 
sound. In §2, Anm. 1, the danger of depending solely on comparative evi- 
dence is pointed out. This formulation of an important principle is excellent 
as far as it goes. If the presentation is to be entirely consistent, however, 
notice must be taken of a specific instance of the methodological error: use 
of morphophonemic alternations. Braune’s misleading reference to “‘laut- 
wandlungen und grammatische vorginge in der gotischen sprache selbst” 
(the statement is reproduced on p. 13 in slightly modified form) should be de- 
leted. It would also be wise to warn against uncritical use of scribal irregu- 
larities, Latin and Greek words in Gothic transcription, Germanic names 
found in the works of Latin and Greek authors. 

In the same note Ebbinghaus states that the majority of investigators 
have repudiated Sievers’ intonation studies. He goes on to say that none of 
the views presented in his edition depends upon them. Strangely enough 
this clarification is necessary. Since the appearance of the Got. Elementar- 
buch*~* in 1920, there has been a tendency to quote the Sievers-Streitberg 
pronouncements gratuitously. It would have been better to go a step further 
and omit Helm’s references to intonation (see §15, Anm. 1; §20, 1 and Anm. 
1, 4, 5; $22; §26; §44; §54, Anm. 3; §65, Anm. 2; §72; §o4, Anm. 3; §95, 
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Anm. 1; §105, Anm. 2; §108, Anm. 2). Inasmuch as they are all to be found in 
Streitberg’s book, a single entry in the bibliographical section of the G. G. 
would have sufficed. 

Ebbinghaus has accepted the monophthongal reading for the digraphs 
ai au (see §20~-26a, and his article in JEGP, t1x [1960], 597 f.). In conformity 
with this, changes have been made in other parts of the grammar, e.g. §20, 
Anm. 5, §24, Anm. 3. Elimination of the word “Diphthonge” in §1, Anm. 
9 (Anm. 6 in the 15th ed.) has inadvertently led to inaccuracies: ‘“Doppel- 
zeichen fiir einfachen Vokal werden nie getrennt: afat-aik, sai-ada, dagegen 
wird getrennt der Diphthong iu: mi-un; einfache Konsonanten gehéren zum 
nachsten Teil: ba-ta, da-lap, sai-ip.”” Niun is usually regarded as a disyllabic 
form (see §18, Anm. 2 and §141, where Braune’s statements have been al- 
lowed to stand) ; there is no intervocalic consonant in sai-ib. The word should 
probably be spelled sai-h-ip. 

In earlier editions, nonsyllabic w was described as a consonantal 
which seemed to have taken on the characteristics of a spirant by Wulfila’s 
day; in the new edition (§40), credibility of the spirant hypothesis is quite 
rightly questioned. The interpretation of the -symbol proposed by William 
Bennett has been accepted. In place of the alternatives mentioned by Helm 
(§63), we find a definite commitment: ‘Das got. Zeichen . . . steht fiir einen 
labialisierten 4-Laut.” Bennett’s solution of the g problem is also cited 
(§59, Anm. 2). George Nordmeyer’s explanation of the forms with initial p/- is 
given in §71, Anm. 2; James Marchand’s views are mentioned at the end of 
the same note. Numerous small additions have been made, e.g., §12, Anm. 
3; §15, Anm. 1; §17, Anm. 3; §18, Anm. 2; §29, Anm. 1; §20, Anm. 5; §57; 
§61, Anm. 2; §64; §67, Anm. 1. 

There is no attempt to present a phonemic analysis of the Gothic system. 
In view of the questions raised by Moulton, Penzl, Mossé, Twaddell, Ben- 
nett, Marchand, and Hamp, a discussion of this approach would be in 
order. And something should be said about laryngeals. Perhaps a single 
paragraph showing the impact of the new theory on Gothic historical gram- 
mar would be enough. 

Very little has been altered in the “Flexionslehre.”” Minor changes have 
been made in §112, Anm. 3; §125; §163, Anm. 1; §166. Supplementary re- 
marks have been added to §123, Anm. 2, and to §207, Anm. 1; §139 has been 
rewritten in accordance with Oswald Szemerényi’s explanation of auhuma*, 
fruma, etc., as elatives or superlatives which function as positives. Ebbinghaus 
was undoubtedly right in taking this position, but he should have made ad- 
justments in other parts of the book, e.g., §132, Anm. 4, read: ‘die Bildungen 
auf -ma’; §146, change ‘prior’ to ‘der Erste’; §149, Anm. 1, delete ‘kompara- 
tivisch’; p. 174, 2nd col., l. 41, change ‘héher’ to ‘der Hohe’; p. 179, 1st col., 
1, 28, delete ‘comp.’ and change ‘prior’ to ‘der Erste.’ 

Here as in the phonological sections, Braune’s Gothic examples have 
been left almost exactly as they were. An improvement could be effected by 
inserting an asterisk after forms which do not occur. In some instances a re- 
arrangement of the material, with more emphasis on attestation, would be 
desirable. Use of nonattested nominative cases of foreign words followed by 
Greek nominatives is especially misleading. A study of the practices em- 
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ployed in the manuscripts shows that the unattested forms are not always 
predictable. It would be better to cite the oblique cases in both languages as 
they occur or to look for similar words with attested nominatives. 

Helm supplied very little comparative data in the ‘“Flexionslehre.”” An 
up-to-the-minute discussion of the inflectional endings would be difficult to 
write and would take up considerable space. Nevertheless, the usefulness of 
the handbook would be increased if a realistic consideration of diachronic 
problems were added. A fuller treatment of word formation is also needed. 
The occasional remarks, the supplementary sections, §88a and §217—all 
carried over from previous editions—are inadequate. 

The G. G. has never had a syntax. To add a short summary at this late 
date would be a dubious makeshift; the best solution would be a companion 
volume. A detailed treatment of Gothic syntax with some consideration of 
parallel developments in the other Germanic languages could be worked out 
on the basis of existing studies and would fill a real need. The special bibli- 
ography customarily supplied in lieu of a syntax has been revised and enlarged 
(Anhang VI). This material could have been presented more effectively if a 
topical arrangement had been adopted. By use of suitable headings, e.g., 
“Gothic aspect,”’ “the enclitics,”’ “absolute constructions,” attention could 
have been called to controversial issues. 

Throughout the book, reference to appropriate sections in the Mossé 
bibliography has been used as a space-saving device. Older publications of 
slight interest are no longer mentioned but recent contributions are reported 
with more than the customary thoroughness. Quite frequently the new entries 
are accompanied by brief evaluations. This practice should be continued and 
expanded in future editions. Despite Ebbinghaus’ remark (p. vi) to the ef- 
fect that excessive polemics are undesirable in a ‘‘Lehrbuch,” the editor’s opin- 
ion is of primary importance; it needs to be presented unequivocally. The 
frequency with which the G. G. is cited as an authority bears witness to the 
general interest in the stand taken. Whatever Braune’s intentions may have 
been, the book as we have it today is much more than a primer; it is a “‘Lehr- 
buch” in the broadest sense of the word. 

The Gothic and Greek texts have not been changed. Only a very brief 
mention is made of Bennett’s Skeireins readings, as we are told in the preface, 
“um der im Druck befindlichen Neuausgabe nicht vorzugreifen.” Since 
Bennett’s edition with complete apparatus is now available (MLA Mono- 
graph Series X XI), it might be well to consider replacing the Skeireins selec- 
tion when the handbook is again revised. A series of short passages illustrating 
various difficulties would take little space and would be quite helpful to stu- 
dents who have worked their way through the other selections. 

Typographical errors and minor inaccuracies seem to be inevitable when 
a revision of this sort is undertaken. The following were noted: 


p. 4, l. 13: change Luk. 23, 2-6; 24, 5-9 to der lateinische Text: Luk. 23, 2-6 and 24, 5-9, der 
gotische Text: Luk. 23, 11-14; and 24, 13-17; p.9, |. 20: change < toa suitable symbol; p. 
10, |. 22: Transskription to Transkription; p. 13, 1. 1: Transskription to Transkription; 
p. 20, l. 11: Brugman to Brugmann; |. 17: iff. to 208ff.; 1. 31: Kwreiaius to Kwreinaius; 
p. 45, l. 9: delete Matth. 26.2 (the MS is damaged here); |. 10: change B to A; p. 46, 
|. 3: Transskription to Transkription; p. 50, 1. 35: gamét to gamétan; p. 51, 1. 30: blathan 
to pldéihan; p. 53, |. 28: 1955 to 1956; p. 77, |. 3: willkiirlic to willkiirlich, |. 8: Idaié to 
Tudaié ; |. 12: gevddxpurra to Yevddxpioror; p. 83, |. 32: Paleastra to Palaestra; p. 91, |. 9: 
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Matth. 10, 10 to Matth. 11, 10; p. 93, |. 35: quis and wer should be in italics; p. 98, 1. 8: 
change VJ, 6 to VI, d; p. 99, |. 9: Arsskrift to Arsskrift; p. 105, l. 33: skakan to sakan; 
p. 118, l. 13: oghes to dghes; p. 123, |. 32: A. 4 to A. 5; p. 125, |. 7: uzuh- to asuh-; |. 9: 
an to dn; |. 36: zu should be in Roman type; p. 134, |. 13: change 1-7 to 208-214; 
p. 138, l. 23: dvdpamovus to dvOpwrous; |. 29: cuvedip to ovvedpiw; p. 141, 1. 26: &enuooivn 
to éhenuootvn; |. 35: xarnp to rarip; |. 37: 76 to 7d; |. 38: rhs to rijs; p. 142, |. 18: frjop 
to frijop; |. 32: ker rovew to xdérrovew; |. 33: oby dgOaruds to ody 6 dyOadyds; p. 143, 
l. 5: as tolva; |. 17: praufetau to praufetau; |. 25: obfave to adgave; |. 28: ddAvyomiorou 
to ddyémwro; p. 144, |. 41: driow to driow; p. 145, l. 1: mat ja to natja; |. 35: 5€ to de; 
p. 146, l. 35: fyaro to Haro; p. 147, l. 29: rapa to rapa-; |. 30: foay to joav; p. 140, 
l. 21: doxods to doxobs; 1. 23: abrdv rois to abrdv é rois; |. 25: ri to ri; p. 151, |. 34: ai@va 
to ai@va; p. 153, |. 30: Abxmos to Abxvos; p. 154, 1. 32: Hv to Hv; p. 155, |. 25: elxer to 
elxev; p. 158, l. 28 and |. 29: érAn-cOjoav to éxrH-cOnoav; p. 150, |. 34: els to eis; p. 160, 
l. 27: wavrwv wavrwv to ravrwv; |. 31: 500 to aod; |. 33: duadoyopol to diadoyiopol; p. 
163, |. 1: unsaraizo to unsaraizos; |. 24: dvayeyvmoxere to dvaywwoxere; |. 28: rairy 
reroOnoe to rairn TH weroOhoa; |. 29: Maxedoviay to Maxedoviavy; p. 165, |. 25: add’ 
e& to ad’ as e; p. 168, 1. 22: Swh "Inaod to fw rod ’Inood; p. 172, 1st col., |. 27: A.3 
to A. 4; p. 177, 2nd col., 1. 12: Esaiin to Esaiin; p. 188, 2nd col., 1. 24: napjan to naupjan, 
p. 190, 1st col., 1. 26: caSBarw to caSPary; p. 193, 18t col., 1. 7: swartisla A to swarliza A 
and swartiza B to swartizla B; p. 194, 1st col., l. 11: tudgas to tulgus; p. 196, 2nd col., 
1. 10: us-watirths to us-watirhts; 1. 37: A. 4to A. 5; p. 198, 2nd col., |. 11 wurggd to wruggé; 
1. 26: Zaxapiac to Zaxapias. 


Care has been taken with the so-called editorial changes. A number of 
passages have been subjected to stylistic revision. Use of abbreviations has 
been standardized. In several places the layout has been improved. Despite 
extensive reorganization of the introductory sections, the old rubric numbers 
have been retained. This arrangement makes it possible to consult parallel 
passages in earlier editions (except the first edition which has divergent 
numbers) with minimum effort. Facsimiles of both alphabet types accom- 
pany the revised discussion of Gothic writing. The facsimile of Cod. arg. fol. 
5" has been replaced by a photograph and there is a photograph of Cod. 
Ambros. B, pag. 121. Unfortunately the quality of the reproductions is poor; 
the first is too dark with insufficient contrast, the second light but flat. Ex- 
perimentation with the technical procedures involved would probably lead to 
better results. In any case, the practical value of the two plates would be en- 
hanced if enlargements of important details were appended. 

The suggestions made here should not be interpreted to mean that the 
redaction is unsatisfactory in its present form. The new G. G. is a very fine 
book and a great improvement on previous editions. Where the reader dis- 
agrees with the editor—and the present reviewer finds himself in that posi- 
tion now and again—he will note that the opposing viewpoint is mentioned or 
at least implied by the bibliographical references. It is not easy to rejuvenate 
a handbook which has a long-standing reputation for reliability and con- 
ciseness. The middle road between undue enthusiasm for the new and un- 
justifiable fondness for the old is frequently hard to find. The editor has 
shown quite convincingly that he has the competence and the good judgment 
needed for the task. It is to be hoped that there will be many more editions 
with the hyphenated ‘“Braune-Ebbinghaus” on the cover. 


Oscar F. JoNES 
University of Florida 
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ZU DEN BEZEICHNUNGEN FUR ‘EISZAPFEN’ IN DEN GERMANISCHEN SPRACHEN. 
Von Erik Rooth. (Kungl. Vitterhets, Historie och Antikvitets Akademiens 
Handlingar, Filologisk-filosofiska serien 8.) Stockholm: Almqvist & 
Wiksell, 1961. Pp. 164, 1 map. Sv. kr. 20. 


In this monograph Rooth presents in effect two related studies in the etymol- 
ogy and distribution of Germanic terms for ‘icicle’: one dealing with the terms 
recorded in the Germanic languages through the late Middle Ages (pp. 14-82) 
and the other with those of the modern Low German dialects (pp. 83-146). 
Germanic icicles and Benennungsmotivik are treated in a final chapter (pp. 
147-51). The word and place list (pp. 152-59) as well as the accompanying 
map complement the second and major study. Bibliographic abbreviations 
close the monograph (pp. 160-64); a complete bibliography of works cited 
would have lengthened it considerably. 

In the first study the oldest historical terms are seen as reflexes of Ger- 
ntanic etyma in the following distribution—*jekul-, *jekil-: Old Norse, Old 
English, Old Frisian, Old Saxon, Old Rhine Franconian; *kekil-, *kakal-: Old 
West Franconian; *isil-, *isjs-: Old Alemannic and Old Bavarian respec- 
tively. The eleventh-century OS Vergil Glosses have two ‘icicle’ forms: ihilla 
and kakeli. The first (“lexicalisch” *gikilla), along with the Old Rhine Fran- 
conian ichela (*(j)ihhilla), reflects *jekiljon-; the second reflects *kakalja- and 
is related to the Ripuarian or West Middle Franconian kichilla (<*kakiljén-) 
of the OHG Vergil Glosses. From later distributions Rooth concludes that 
thilla is North Westphalian, kakeli South Westphalian. Forms from the 
Franconian West appear to have separated the older North Sea Germanic 
forms of Old Saxon and Old Rhine Franconian. Old Frisian forms are recon- 
structed from those of the modern dialects. 

The second study, restricted to Low German, makes use of historical 
material and interpretations from the first, the work of other lexicographers, 
answers to a questionnaire sent to teachers and school directors. Its most 
important data came from Rooth’s own field notes. In both the text and the 
accompanying map chief attention is given to isjdkal and related forms, the 
widest spread of the Low German Stammland. Rooth views the second ele- 
ment (MLG citation form jékel) as an adaptation of Frisian *jukel which 
spread south to the Low German dialects in the fourteenth century at the 
latest and replaced the older forms represented by OS ihilla. He believes that 
the Frisian forms once extended farther into Westphalian than their present 
distribution indicates, and bordered on the iskivkal forms of South West- 
phalian, continuations of the Franconian type exemplified by OS kakeli. A 
third group of important Low German terms is represented by Eastphalian 
istakn; the etymology and age of -takn is unknown. Within the Low German 
dialects the older forms are giving way to istapn modeled on High German 
Eiszapfen. 

Rooth argues both resourcefully and boldly. His monograph is the more 
interesting for it. 

B. J. KoEKKOEK 


University of Buffalo 
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GEISTLICHE DICHTUNG DES 12. JAHRHUNDERTS. EINE TEXTAUSWARL. 
Herausgegeben von Peter F. Ganz. (Philologische Studien und Quellen.) 
Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1960. Pp. 110. DM 7.80. 


The book fills a gap which has been evident for years. In no course or seminar 
on the pre-courtly period of MHG literature will it be necessary or perhaps 
even desirable to read the bulk of the religious poetry, if poetry it can be 
called, of the twelfth century, but the study of at least some of the more 
significant texts is indispensable for the understanding of an age which, if 
dealt with too cursorily, is in danger of remaining an enigma to the student 
of medieval thought. These texts have been edited, more or less critically, 
discussed and interpreted at length, but they have been out of print for years, 
some for decades. The gap is now closed, to some extent at least, by Ganz’s 
book. A short discussion of the spirit of the times and the meaning and 
significance of its religious poetry is followed by generous excerpts (pp. 15-76) 
from four poems, Das Anegenge, Arnold’s Von der Siebenzahl, the Millstdtter 
Physiologus, and Die vier Schiven by Werner vom Niederrhein. More, but 
shorter, excerpts from more works could no doubt have been presented on 
these pages, but this would have resulted in an anthology without real unity. 
The author intends his book to leave the reader with a valid, digested knowl- 
edge of its texts and a unified impression of their spirit, rather than to pro- 
vide merely varied, but superficial and unconnected glimpses. 

Great credit must be given for the re-editing of the texts. Though all of 
them had been scrutinized and emended to the last dot for over a century, 
Ganz has not shied from the task of collating the texts anew. His efforts have 
brought to light a respectable number of erroneous readings by previous 
editors, and his present readings can be considered definitive. One variant 
reading on page 61 (kumin) is puzzling since the text also has kumin. Each 
text is preceded by one brief chapter describing the manuscript, listing pre- 
vious editions, discussing its dialect, the poet and his work; it also lists and 
brings up to date the large body of the pertinent bibliographical literature. 
The extensive Notes (pp. 77-108), for the most part philological and inter- 
pretative, are indispensable both to the student and to the editor who is 
often forced to support or reject emendations and conjectures, or to offer his 
own readings, and must therefore justify himself and others who are on his 
side. The Notes, incidentally, provide an excellent opportunity to study 
scholarly endeavor and scholarly ingenuity in the course of a century. A use- 
ful list of rare words occurring in the texts concludes the book. 

Exception is to be taken to one statement at the bottom of page ro of the 
otherwise excellent Introduction. It may well be that the clergy in its en- 
tirely was not highly educated, but there is no question that all of them knew 
their Latin, although it may have been a Latin of sorts. And there can be 
no question either that the authors of these religious poems, while being per- 
fectly capable of composing them in Latin, did write them in the vernacular 
for the purpose of reaching the hearts and minds of the laity. 

A few minor misprints are noted: on page 9, footnote 7, read exégése in- 
stead of égégése; on page 10, last line of the first paragraph, read omnem; on 
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page 13, line 6, read Gedichte instead of Geschichte; on page 59, line 8, read 
des instead of der. 


GERARD F. ScHMIDT 
University of Illinois 


LEITWORTER DES MINNESANGS. Von Heinrich Gétz. (Abhandlungen der 
Sichsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Philologisch- 
historische Klasse. Bd. 49, Heft 1.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1957. Pp. 
189. DM 13. 


Wer vom Titel angezogen dieses Werk zum ersten Mal in die Hand nimmt, 
wird zunichst enttiuscht sein. Statt der erhofften Beleuchtung wenigstens 
der markantesten Grundbegriffe des Minnesangs findet er eine Unter- 
suchung von nur zehn solchen “Leitwértern,” samt ihren Anverwandten, auf 
der Basis von ahd. Vorliufern. Diese zehn Wéorter sind auf drei Felder 
verteilt, “Wert,” “Schmerz” und “Hoffnung,” wie folgt: selde, tiure, wert; 
sorge, riuwe, arebeit, kumber; wan, trést, gedinge. 

“Die Frage nach dem Woher’”’ dieser “fiir den Minnesang bedeutsamen 
Worter”’ (S. 5; eine genauere Definition wird nicht gegeben) soll versuchs- 
weise beantwortet werden. Dabei laft sich streiten, ob tiure, wohl auch riuwe, 
“in der héfischen Sprache des Minnesangs zentrale Bedeutung” (S. 5) erlangt 
hatten. Hingegen blickt man vergeblich nach Hinweisen (wenigstens!) auf 
die Probleme von fréide und héher muot, triuwe und stete, und anderseits 
triiren, leit, swere, nét u.a., die z.T. ja schon vor langen Jahren von andern 
erforscht worden sind. Allerdings nicht eigentlich ihrer sprachgeschichtlichen 
Semantik nach, sondern eben zur Herausarbeitung ihrer spezifischen min- 
nesingerischen Bedeutung und Bedeutungsentwicklung im breiten Rahmen 
der mhd. Dichtung iiberhaupt. Aber davon ist hier nicht die Rede, denn wenn 
Verfasser zur Abgrenzung seines Gebiets ausdriicklich nicht vom Minnesang 
spricht, sondern vom “Minne-Bereich,” so meint er damit eine weitere 
Einengung, namlich die Feststellung des spezifischen Sinnes der fraglichen 
Worter innerhalb des Minnesangs, unter Hintansetzung aller nicht-lyrischen 
Texte. Die Texte aber beschrinken sich streng auf Minnesangs Friihling und 
Walther. Das ganze weitere 13. Jahrhundert bleibt unbefragt, das sich 
mindestens in gut gewahlten Stichproben (z. B. aus Ulrich von Lichtenstein) 
zur Kontrolle der gewonnenen Ergebnisse nutzbringend hatte heranziehen 
lassen. Allerdings verwertet der Verfasser durchweg auch als “unecht” 
anerkannte Lieder, die doch mindestens in die nachste Generation und eine 
andre Kategorie gehéren (vgl. z. B. S. 105 u.), anscheinend ohne sich eines 
Widerspruchs bewuft zu sein. 

Die einzelnen Kapitel sind klar und bequem gegliedert. Auf eine Uber- 
sicht folgt die Ausbreitung des vollstindigen Materials, die mit einer etwas 
wiederholerischen “Zusammenfassung” abgeschlossen wird. Bei Lichte 
besehen, haben wir also in diesem Teil der Arbeit einen Kommentar zu 
simtlichen Stellen, in denen in dem so bemessenen Minnesang eins oder 
mehrere der fraglichen Kernworter erscheinen, mit allen Nuancierungen des 
jeweiligen dichterischen Zusammenhangs. Und fiir diesen Kommentar, 
getragen von an Ehrismann orientierten Grundanschauungen, die die meisten 
von uns wohl teilen, wollen wir dem Verfasser Dank wissen. Selbst wo er 
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nichts an sich Neues bietet, ist eine so unterbaute Bestatigung unsrer eigenen 
Auffassungen vielfach willkommen. Auch in gelegentlichen kurzen Auseinan- 
dersetzungen mit Vorgiangern (in FuSnoten, z. B. mit C. v. Kraus), die stets 
sachlich und geschmackvoll gehalten sind, erscheint er entschieden férdernd. 
Er dringt, dank oder trotz seiner Wérterbuchmethode, vielleicht eben doch 
etwas tiefer ein als mancher vor ihm, und man wird diesen Kommentar, 
soweit er reicht, bei jeder Beschaftigung mit dem vor-Waltherischen und 
Waltherischen Minnesang gern heranziehen. Der ‘“Beleg-Index”’ (S. 181-98) 
gestattet es, sich leicht darin zurechtzufinden. 

Dieser Beleg-Index schlieSt nun auch den Nachweis der ahd. Belege ein, 
die in dem Werk entsprechend verarbeitet sind. Wir erinnern uns, der 
Verfasser wollte ja versuchen, das semantische Woher einiger Minnesang- 
Leitw6érter aufzuhellen. Zu diesem Zwecke fiihrt er Kapitel fiir Kapitel, im 
ganzen parallel ordnend, zunichst das gesamte einschligige Material des 
ahd. Sprachschatzes vor, woran sich die Ausbreitung der mhd. Belege schlieft. 
Der Titel verheiSt nichts davon, und nur wer sich der Verbindung des Ver- 
fassers mit dem Althochdeutschen Wérterbuch, das in Leipzig geschaffen wird, 
bewuft ist, wird etwas derartiges antizipieren. Um dies vorwegzunehmen: 
Auch hier, fiir diesen Vorschuf, fiihlen wir uns sehr verpflichtet. Mit 
Ausnahme von arebeit gehéren ja die gewahlten Kernwéorter fast alle dem 
Ende des Alphabets an, waihrend das Althochdeutsche Wérterbuch bis zur 
13. Lieferung (Oktober 1961) erst bei b# und seinen Zusammensetzungen 
angelangt war. Das zahlenmafige Seitenverhaltnis der ahd. Untersuchungen 
zu den mhd. ist etwa wie 3 zu 2. Die ahd. sind also weit umfassender, wie 
gesagt: erschépfend, und so gut und griindlich, wie wir es von der Frings’schen 
Schule nur erwarten diirfen. Auch die verwendeten Siglen der Denkmiler 
sind demgemafi dieselben, wie 1952 in Lieferung 1.2 des Worterbuchs 
angegeben (z. B. NpglNpw). Daf sie hier im ‘Text-Verzeichnis” (S. 179) 
nicht zur Bequemlichkeit des Lesers aufgelést sind, wird den Spezialisten 
wenig stéren. 

Wohl aber den vornehmlich mhd. Interessierten, und damit wird der 
eigentliche Zweck des ganzen Bandes beeintrichtigt. Dieser Zweck ist ja, 
jenes “‘Woher” usw. festzustellen, und das fiihrt nun in rein ahd. Sprach- 
bezirke, die auch in der Marien-Verehrung vom Minnesang schlieflich streng 
isoliert sind. Dieser ahd.-lat. Teil kann also am ergiebigsten fiir sich allein 
gewertet werden, wie der Verfasser zugibt. Daf seine Befunde in ihren 
Weiterwirkungen zur Beurteilung der Sprachleistung des Minnesangs we- 
sentlich beitragen kénnen, ist nicht iiberzeugend dargetan und ist auch wohl 
methodisch, wie es hier angelegt ist, bei dem Ursprung der ahd. Denkmiler 
kaum zu erwarten. Habent sua fata verba, aber das Verstandnis der Minnewelt 
wird letztlich doch immer auf genauer Interpretation der sehr differenzierten 
Texte beruhen, wie auch der Verfasser es macht, trotz seiner angestrengten 
Bemiihungen, Briicken zu schlagen, auch auferhalb des Minne-Bereiches, 
vom ahd. Sprachgebrauch her. 

Man muf schon sagen “‘Briicken,” das Merkwiirdige ist nimlich, da8 in 
diesem so orientierten Werk die ganze Spanne von Notkers Tode bis zum 
Kiirnberger, bzw. Meinloh sang- und klanglos ignoriert wird, 150 Jahre, die 
fiir die Profilierung der kritischen Wérter gewifS weit entscheidender waren 
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als die ahd. Ubersetzungsliteratur. Aber dafiir fehlen freilich Leipziger 
Sammlungen, und die ganze Darbietung des ahd. Materials lat sich in 
diesem Zusammenhange, trotz Frings’ Autoritat (S. 5), bei all ihrem Verdienst 
wohl nur aus pragmatischen Griinden erklaren. Denn anderseits fehlt auch, 
von einigen sekundiren Beispielen abgesehn, jeder Vergleich mit dem Altpro- 
venzalischen, das der Verfasser zu eignem Bedauern nicht mitbringt. Was 
bleibt da methodisch iibrig? Er selber strebt daher fiir den Minnesang nur 
ein “Zwischenergebnis” an, das der Ergiinzung und damit Korrektur aus 
andern Perspektiven unterliege, und ist sich auch bewuft, in ahd. Hinsicht 
zween Herren zu dienen. . . . Man kann ihm nicht bése sein, aber man sieht 
doch selten ein Buch, das in seinen Teilen so viel Gescheites und Gediegenes 
zu bieten hat und dabei in der Gesamtanlage so schmerzlich verbaut ist. 

Der Literatur-Nachweis (S. 180) ist, wie schon angedeutet, denkbar 
knapp gehalten. An Druckfehlern finden sich kaum mehr als zehn, die leicht 
korrigiert sind. Das ist fiir ein Werk dieser Art als Glanzleistung anzusprechen 
und hat gewif unendliche Sorgfalt und vor allem Zeit erfordert, woraus 
sich vielleicht auch einige bibliographische Liicken u.a. erklaren. Trotzalledem: 
Jeder, der wei, was er sucht, wird das Buch mit groSem Gewinn benutzen 
kénnen. 

H. W. NoRDMEYER 
University of Michigan 


JENSEITSMOTIVE UND IHRE VERRITTERLICHUNG IN DER DEUTSCHEN DICHTUNG 
pES HocHMITTELALTERS. Von Dr. Hulda H. Braches. (Studia Germanica, 
III.) Assen: Van Gorcum, 1961. Pp. 241. Fl. 16.50. 


Die Tatsache, daf die epische Dichtung des Hochmittelalters des éftern 
Ziige enthalt und Ereignisse beschreibt, deren Verstandnis nur dem gegeben 
ist, der mit den Vorstellungen und dem Brauchtum der germanischen und 
keltischen Vélker in vorchristlicher Zeit vertraut ist, bedarf kaum der 
nochmaligen Feststellung. Beziehungsverkniipfungen zwischen gewissen 
Episoden in der hochmittelalterlichen Epik und der archaischen Vorstel- 
lungswelt liegen teils in selbstandigen Studien, teils in Kommentaren zu den 
jeweiligen Epen vor; nur befassen sich die ersteren mit Motiven und Symbolen 
verschiedenster Art, wihrend die letzteren zwangslaufig der Einheitlichkeit 
entbehren. 

Es ist das Verdienst von Dr. Braches’ Arbeit, in systematischer und 
musterhafter Form das Augenmerk ausschlieflich auf eine besondere, aber 
gewichtige Gruppe von Motiven und Symbolen in der hochmittelalterlichen 
Epik gerichtet zu haben, die Gefahr laufen, entweder nicht beachtet zu 
werden und unverstanden zu bleiben oder, wie dies bei mehreren von ihnen 
bisher der Fall gewesen zu sein scheint, falsch verstanden zu werden. Dies 
erklart sich daraus, da christliche und spater vor allem héfisch-ritterliche 
Auffassungen archaische Vorstellungen bis zu dem Grade iiberdeckten, da 
schon zur Zeit der Abfassung mehrerer mhd. Epen die deutschen Dichter, 
oder dichterischen Bearbeiter, in ihren aus Frankreich bezogenen Stoffen 
diese deutlich auf ein friiheres Zeitalter zuriickgehenden Symbole und Motive 
zum Teil verkannten. Nur zum Teil indes, denn bei der Verwertung der 
meisten Motive macht sich gleichzeitig ein bewuBtes Bestreben bemerkbar, 
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sie entweder zu rationalisieren oder sie oder ihre Trager in ein christlich- 
héfisches Gewand zu kleiden und ihnen auf diese Weise ihren archaischen 
Anstrich zu nehmen. Leider ging so auch ihre tiefere Bedeutung manchmal 
fast, manchmal ganz verloren. Es handelt sich um den Symbol- und Motiv- 
komplex, der sich auf die jenseitige “Welt,” in diesem Fall auf die archaische, 
vorchristliche Unterwelt (also nicht den Ort der Strafe) germanisch-keltischer 
Pragung bezieht; damit wird alles eingeschlossen, was mit ihr in Verbindung 
zu bringen ist, vor allem aber Unterweltfahrten, die zu verschiedenen Zwecken 
unternommen werden (Mutprobe, Bewahrung, Befreiung, Schatzerwerbung, 
Ratholung usw.). Dr. Braches hat es sich zur Aufgabe gemacht, in mehreren 
Epen der mhd. Friihzeit und Glanzzeit (Herzog Ernst, Eilharts Tristrant, 
Strassburger Alexander, Eneide, Nibelungenlied, Kudrun, Ornit-Wolfdietrich, 
Rosengartendichtungen, Erec, Iwein, Lanzelet, Parzival und Chrestiens Kar- 
renritterroman) diese auf die vorchristliche Unterwelt beziiglichen Motive 
aufzuzeigen und dadurch bloSzulegen, da® sie die Uberwucherungen ent- 
fernt, von denen sie auf Grund christlicher und héfischer Anderungen und 
Zutaten bedeckt sind. Das Ergebnis ist lohnend und iiberzeugend. Es bieten 
sich interessante, oft ganz ungeahnte und iiberraschende Ausblicke auf die 
Lebenskraft alter Vorstellungen, und wir gewinnen nicht nur ein neues, 
besseres Verstindnis ganzer, bisher unklarer und deshalb vielleicht als un- 
bedeutend aufgefafter Episoden, sondern auch einen Einblick in das Ver- 
fahren, mit dem, oft auf Kosten der Bedeutung, altiiberkommenes Gut 
verritterlicht wurde. Besonders anziehend und einleuchtend ist die Lektiire des 
letzten Teiles, der sich mit dem héfischen Epos befaSt, weil gerade dort so 
manches schwer Verstiindliche der ungeziigelten Phantasie keltischen Ur- 
sprungs zur Last gelegt zu werden pflegt. Durch Dr. Braches’ Studie gewinnen 
diese Episoden nun Sinn und Bedeutung. 

Einige unwesentliche Druckfehler und _stilistische Unebenheiten, 
manchmal unndtig detaillierte Fu®noten (s. S. 158/159 oder 178-185, wo nur 
Erec bzw. Lanzelet mit der Versangabe zu stehen brauchte), ein Hang der 
Verfasserin, in einem durch und verbundenen Satz das vorhergehende 
Subjekt nicht nur zu wiederholen, sondern es sogar dem Verbum folgen zu 
lassen (ein Usus, der sich zum Gliick bisher nur in der Geschaftswelt breit- 
gemacht hat): all dies darf und wird dem Wert der Arbeit nicht den geringsten 
Abbruch tun. 

GERARD F. ScHMIpt 
University of Illinois 


KLOPSTOCK UND DIE ERNEUERUNG DER DEUTSCHEN DICHTERSPRACHE IM 
18. JAHRHUNDERT. Von Karl Ludwig Schneider. Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter Universitatsverlag, 1960 [1961]. Pp. 142. DM. 21. 


The thesis of this interesting book is that Klopstock achieved a radical 
transformation of German poetic style under the influence of the theories of 
Bodmer and Breitinger. Mr. Schneider does not seem to have seen my The 
Emergence of German as a Literary Language (Cambridge, 1959) which covers 
much of the same ground; but he goes deeper in places (especially in an excel- 
lent analysis of Klopstock’s imagery) and his basic attitude is different from 
mine. He belongs to that school of critics which represents the Sturm und 
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Drang as a complete break with the Awufkldrung; whereas I was at pains to 
show how the one emerges steadily and consistently out of the other, at 
least in the field of language, which is what we are here concerned with. 

In his second chapter Schneider considers the stylistic ideals of the 
Swiss critics together with the language of Klopstock in the light of con- 
temporary hostile criticism. This hostility, says Schneider, “‘repriasentiert 
den Geschmack eines dem Fortschritt verschlossenen Publikums” and in it 
we have “‘die erbitterte Auseinandersetzung einer rationalistisch bestimmten 
und verharteten Sprachauffassung mit den Anfangen einer irrationalistischen 
Umstruktuierung des dichterischen Ausdrucks” (p. 28). These statements 
seem to me to embody a basic oversimplification which runs through the whole 
book and which arises from Mr. Schneider’s habit of thinking too often in 
terms of that old rationalistic concept—progress. Bodmer and Breitinger 
were not irrationalistic thinkers; they operated entirely with rationalistic 
methods and rationalistic concepts. On page 97 Schneider admits this with 
reference to their attitude to metaphor: “‘. . . Breitinger sich mit seinen her- 
ausgestellten Formulierungen von der Funktion der Metaphorik durchaus 
der rationalistischen Auffassung Gottscheds anschlof.”’ But metaphor is not 
an unimportant feature of poetic language. On page 105 Schneider admits 
the ‘“‘rationale Grundstruktur” of Klopstock’s images, adducing this, quite 
rightly, as the reason for Klopstock’s preference for similes over metaphors. 
He concludes that “‘Klopstocks Gleichnisse trotz gewisser Ansitze zu selbst- 
zweckhafter Dynamik noch halbrationale Gebilde der herzriihrenden Schreib- 
art und der Phantasielehre sind” (p. 106). None of this supports his conten- 
tion that here we have an “‘irrationalistische Umstruktuierung”’ of poetic 
language. 

Nor does his treatment of Klopstock’s delimitation of the language of 
poetry from that of prose support his contention. After explaining that this 
postulates a difference not of degree but of kind, Schneider gives us careful 
analysis of Klopstock’s practice in trying to fashion a poetic language. He 
notes (1) the avoidance of common words, (2) the avoidance of inexpressive 
words, (3) the revival of old or obsolescent words, (4) the refashioning of 
existing words by shortening, lengthening, omission or change of affix, un- 
usual plural usage or composition, and (5) inversion. All this he relates very 
well to what he aptly terms a “Verfremdungsprinzip.” The analysis is well 
done. But he does not consider whether Klopstock’s practice was consonant 
with his theory. In fact, as we can see from Schneider’s analysis, what Klop- 
stock achieved by his ‘“Verfremdungsprinzip” was not a difference of kind; 
it was a difference of degree, an elevation of poetry above prose by refashion- 
ing prose. This is what the Renaissance and the Aufkldérung had striven after 
in their demand for elegantia. It is not a question of irrationalism replacing 
rationalism; it is a different concept of Nachdriicklichkeit, a word used by 
Thomasius and Gottsched as well as by Bodmer. It is the changing connota- 
tion of this word which is the clue to what was really happening. Whereas the 
Aufklérung started with prose and aimed at refinement, Klopstock, also 
starting with prose, aimed at strength. Each ideal must be viewed in its 
immediate historical setting. It is not a straight case of wrong giving way to 
right. 
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Schneider is too ready to dismiss the contemporary hostile criticism of 
Klopstock as reactionary and insensitive. Here again he is too obsessed with 
his idea of progress: Klopstock is progress, and all those who objected to him 
were impeding progress. But much of the contemporary criticism of Klop- 
stock was justified. The new style was obscure, sometimes wantonly and 
wilfully obscure. It did do violence to the natural patterns of the German 
language. And it was, sometimes, absurd. Even A. W. Schlegel said that, in 
the Messias and especially in the Oden, Klopstock “‘durch Verkiinstelung, 
durch absichtliche Dunkelheit und Verworrenheit, die Grinzen der recht- 
miafiigen dichterischen Freiheit haufig iiberschreitet’’ (Schneider, p. 44). The 
Gottschedians were certainly right in claiming that the preference for parti- 
ciples, prefix-verbs, and contractions had degenerated into mannerism. I 
cannot agree that “der Streit hatte die Schirfe eines unaufhebbaren weltan- 
schaulichen Konflikts erreicht, in welchem geschichtliche Krifte auf funda- 
mentale Veranderungen des Lebensgefiihls und des Lebensgefiiges hin- 
wirkten” (p. 34, with reference to the contrast between “kérnigt” and 
“flieBend” style). There was no Weltanschauung involved in the controversy. 
The opponents were anxious to preserve an ideal of clarity, not only because 
they considered it important, but because it had only just been achieved in 
Germany. They were anxious not to lapse again into disorder, the disorder, as 
Schneider recognizes on page 35, of ““Barockschwulst.”’ They recognized ex- 
cess where they saw it, and spoke out against absurdity. 

It is a pity that the excellent analyses of this book are related to such 
faulty general concepts. For there are many fine things in it, and several 
new insights. Schneider convincingly demonstrates the importance of Pyra 
and Lange as precursors for Klopstock, not contenting himself with vague 
generalizations but pointing to specific stylistic features. In this he goes 
much farther than previous critics. He brings some most interesting quota- 
tions from an unpublished treatise by Pyra on the Sublime, and it is to be 
hoped that he will later publish this text which would seem to be important. 
He has a good treatment of Klopstock’s striving for compactness, which he 
illustrates by apt quotation and revealing contrasts with the Baroque, Pyra, 
and Haller. There is also a very good statement of the balance between ex- 
pansiveness and compactness in Klopstock’s style, which builds well on to 
the work of Irmgard Béger. In the last chapter there is a fascinating ap- 
plication of the Swiss conception of the Imagination to Klopstock’s early odes, 
to his use of the wenn- period, and to his depiction of the inner world by images 
from the external world as complemented by the reverse. This is a book that 
will repay careful study. 

Eric A. BLACKALL 
Cornell University 


DIE INNERE ForM DES DEUTSCHEN: EINE NEUE DEUTSCHE GRAMMATIK. Von 
Hans Glinz. Zweite, nachgefiihrte Auflage. (Bibliotheca Germanica, Bd. 
4.) Bern und Miinchen: Francke Verlag, 1961. Pp. 505. Sw.Fr. 30. 


The second edition of Glinz’s descriptive grammar of Modern German is 
essentially a reprint of the original edition of 1952, which has been out of 
print since 1957. But 9 pages of “‘Vorbemerkungen,”’ and a special appendix 
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entitled “Beilage zur zweiten Auflage’”’ containing 154 notes on 13 pages, and 
a two-page terminological glossary (‘‘Lesehilfe’”) have been added. Glinz’s 
introductory remarks concern mostly his own reaction to the reviews of the 
first edition; he mentions also my review as having appeared in the JEGP, 
S. 489-91, omitting the volume: LiI (1954). 

Since prohibitive costs prevented the stylistic and other changes the 
author would have iiked to make, presumably as a compromise, numbers were 
put in the margin referring to the 154 notes in the appendix, where Glinz out- 
lines his 1961 point of view. He is ready to concede, at least in one instance 
(p. 368), that he could have been considerably briefer in his account. Glinz 
mentions that all four American reviewers of his original edition took him to 
task for his ignorance of pertinent American descriptive studies. Now, he 
refers to pleasant personal encounters with American linguists, in the in- 
troduction, and gives page references to studies by Fries, Joos, and Bloom- 
field in the Notes. Actually, no specific American influence is noticeable in 
his comments. 

Some of Glinz’s suggested changes in the wording reflect a recent rap- 
prochement to the Weisgerber school in Germany. Its members at first ex- 
pected, from the somewhat misleading Humboldtian title “Innere Form,” 
that Glinz held a position closer to their own than he actually did. Fortunately 
for his task of describing German grammatical patterns, Glinz’s strength lies 
in grammatical synchronic description and its pedagogical application, not in 
the philosophy of language or historical philology. To make his description 
more “inhaltsbezogen” in the Weisgerber sense, however, he now proposes to 
substitute in his study “Inhalt” for occurrences of “Bedeutung,” also of 
“Geltung,” “Wert”; “Inhalt gewinnen” for “deuten,” “Inhalt tragen’”’ for 
“bedeuten,” etc. 

Glinz is willing to give up some of his subdivisions of parts of speech 
(e.g., FolgegréBen, SchemagréfBen, Begleitartwérter). He also had a change of 
heart in regard to his own elaborate new terminology. He feels now that the 
price of the tremendous obstacles he created for readers used to the tradi- 
tional terms is not worth the convenience of new (but controversial) names 
for (not necessarily) new grammatical concepts. Some of them, of course, 
really provided no equivalents syntactically for the traditional terms. His 
present solution is a return to the traditional Latin terms with an occasional 
interpretative German term at its side: e.g., Prasens (allgemeine Zeit), Priteri- 
tum (vergangene Zeit), Indikativ (fest), Konjunktiv I (anzunehmen), Konjunktiv 
IT (nur su denken), Futur (ausstehend). Glinz uses now Personalform instead 
of the cryptic Leitglied of this book, e.g., in his Der deutsche Satz. Wortarten 
und Satzglieder wissenschaftlich gefa®t und dichterisch gedeutet (1957). He 
attacks the convenient German term Steigerung he used previously as a mis- 
leading loan translation of the Latin Komparation and proposes the awkward 
“regulire Bildung von Vergleichsformen.” 

Glinz uses the traditional terminology in his table of verbal forms on 
page 400 that he substituted for the 1952 table with the new terms. Now, of 
course, the table is no longer a summary of the presentation in the text. The 
present table also correctly differentiates typographically between the 
theoretical subjunctive I forms *ich werde, *wir werden, *ihr werdet, *sie werden 
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which are identical with the indicative forms, and the occurring forms du 
werdest, er werde. Thus this table is even an improvement over the tables in 
Duden’s Grammatik der deutschen Gegenwartssprache (Mannheim, 1959) pp. 
99 ff., which put du werdest and the participle werdend in parentheses with 
the note that “die eingeklammerten Formen werden selten oder gar nicht 
gebraucht.” 

As to flaws that I mentioned in my previous review, it seems apparent 
that Glinz still shows no inclination to give up using such atrocious formations 
as “langue-fest” (note 16) or his ““gemischte Deklination” (note 104) nor does 
he show any greater awareness of, and interest in, stylistic levels of Modern 
German. In his Der deutsche Satz his grammatical description is focused on 
the textual interpretation of poems by Hélderlin; in a contribution to the 
Weisgerber Festschrift (1959) he uses a dialogue in Hofmannsthal’s play 
Der Schwierige for an analysis which, to be sure, is more “inhaltsbezogen”’ 
than grammatical. This tendency to use artistic, literary, often noncon- 
temporary, passages to demonstrate his analysis, which is also a feature of 
this study, may reflect the reluctance of a speaker of Swiss German to deal 
with any informal type of Modern Standaid German. 

It is clear from publications in the field, e.g., the above mentioned new 
Duden grammar or Johannes Erben’s AbrifS der deutschen Grammatik (2nd 
ed., 1959), that in the last decade the influence of Glinz’s book has been 
beneficial and strong in spite of the terminological handicap. Even W. 
Motsch, M. Bierwisch, and others, the talented and active transformational- 
ists of the East German “Arbeitsgruppe Strukturelle Grammatik der deut- 
schen Gegenwartssprache,” are obviously familiar with the work of Glinz; 


its neglect of phonology and primary interest in syntactical problems may 
appeal to them. There is no doubt that the influence of this book will con- 
tinue, and that the new edition will find many new readers. 

HERBERT PENZL 


University of Michigan 


GERMAN DIALECTS. PHONOLOGY AND MORPHOLOGY WITH SELECTED TEXTS 
By R. E. Keller. Manchester: University Press, 1961. Pp. xi+396. sos. 


“The aim of this book,” says the author, “is practical,’”’ and it is, indeed, a 
useful manual for students and scholars alike. The title, of course, is a trifle 
misleading, since the book deals with only a few selected German dialects; it 
makes no attempt to cover all areas. Nevertheless, Keller’s work is a welcome 
supplement to A. Bach’s Deutsche Mundartforschung (2nd ed., 1950), B. 
Martin’s Die deutschen Mundarten (2nd ed., 1959), and W. Mitzka’s Deutsche 
Mundarten (1943). By concentrating on a more thorough treatment of smaller 
areas, Keller avoids the traditional haziness and arbitrary decisions occa- 
sioned by broad surveys of large contiguous areas. 

The author further restricts the choice of material treated by represent- 
ing here those “dialects which are the most widely spoken, linguistically di- 
versified, and which have produced the most significant dialect literature” 
(p. 2). He hopes, in this way, to facilitate access to what he considers an un- 
derstandably neglected field. He appends to each descriptive sketch, there- 
fore, a representative reading selection, in more or less diplomatic orthog- 
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raphy. A brief phonetic transcription, some notes and a glossary are also 
given in order to satisfy the needs of both the linguist and the literary analyst. 

The book deals with eight dialects: the Swiss dialects of Ziirich and Bern, 
Alsatian, the dialect of Darmstadt, Upper Austrian, Luxemburgish, Miinster 
Platt, and a North Saxon dialect of the Lower Elbe. Individual sections 
average forty pages each in length, although the first (Ziiritiiitsch) is con- 
siderably longer than the rest. A very useful bibliography is provided, as well 
as a detailed dialect map, on which twenty-four major isoglosses are entered 
for Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, one hundred forty-one towns are 
pinpointed, and the eight dialects concerned are specifically outlined. 

In his presentation of linguistic material, Keller quite properly separates 
synchronic from diachronic data. He is basically concerned with descriptions 
of synchronic structure, including, for every dialect treated, a suitably de- 
tailed account of phonemic matters, followed by a rather sketchy treatment of 
morphology. His use of brackets or slant lines for designating phonemes 
seems to invite needless confusion, and he frequently lists certain consonants, 
or consonant clusters, in parentheses, in order to show their function or oc- 
currence in the “‘consonantal system.” In this way, certain allophonic varia- 
tions are highlighted within the framework of an otherwise purely phonemic 
inventory. Parentheses are also used for representing ‘‘marginal phonemes,” 
so that the reader is often forced to make his own decisions on the underlying 
phonemic structure. 

Dialectologists, of course, are generally prepared for the options of dis- 
course that are implied in the term “marginal phoneme,” but a rigorous de- 
scriptivist may be offended by the logic of such a concept. It is true, to be sure, 
that for purposes of elegant presentation, the more dynamic aspects of 
language are often obscured, and the corpus presented is overly monolithic 
or oversimplified. In Keller’s “‘literate’’ dialects the ensuing dilemma is illus- 
trated by the ease with which switching is effected between Mundart, Um- 
gangssprache and Hochsprache. In Miinster Platt, for example, the usual 
dialect reflex of literary [d], in such words as Riide and miide, is zero. Yet 
optional forms with [d] are unhesitatingly listed by Keller in the normal in- 
ventory of consonantal distribution. Here the author uses, on occasion, the 
terms “deliberate and careful articulation,” as well as “‘more rapid and care- 
less speech,” in order to explain the latitude of deviation. Such labels have a 
very impressionistic, but admittedly practical value. It might be pointed out, 
nevertheless, that without previous discourse analysis (which may be difficult 
or impossible in literary dialects), ad hoc references of this kind are not es- 
pecially informative. But I am sure that diachronic phonemicists will register 
delight with Keller’s interesting accounts of new or marginal phonemes in 
this or that dialect, especially where paradigmatic economies are entailed. 

Another problem with which Keller’s work has had to struggle is the 
matter of graphemic systems. Each dialect treated here involves a variety of 
orthographic correspondences that is peculiar to the writer or area represented, 
and the prevailing influence of standard German is everywhere in evidence. 
For each dialect, Keller lists systematically, but seldom completely, the rela- 
tion of phoneme to grapheme. Native speakers of a particular dialect would 
not need this elaboration in order to pronounce the literary texts accurately, 
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but non-natives would first need a good deal of experience with phonetic 
texts. An astute grasp of the phonemic rules, however, will furnish the reader 
some facility in the reproduction of the texts. 

One very significant detail of dialect expression has been largely ignored 
here. I refer to such things as pitch, intonation, and tempo. It would be un- 
fair to reproach Keller for such an omission, however, since introductory 
language texts suffer commonly from the same defect. Indeed, a practical 
way of handling suprasegmental speech features has yet to be devised. Con- 
ventional musical notation, can be used, of course, but it has its limitations. 
Since Keller obviously has had considerable contact with the actual sound 
recordings of most of his material, it would be very helpful if his publisher 
were able to market a collection of tape recordings corresponding to the texts 
given in the book. Lacking these, the reader may refer to the tapes of the 
Lautbibliothek der deutschen Mundarten (Géttingen, 1958 ff.) for some frag- 
mentary samples. 

In some instances, perhaps, careful consideration of juncture analysis 
might have yielded a cleaner solution to phonological problems. The descrip- 
tion of Schleifton in North Saxon, for instance, could be improved immeasur- 
ably in this way. 

In conclusion, I should like to point out certain items which need to be 
reconsidered: 

Among the phoneme clusters given for Darmstadt (p. 172), elegance 
alone seems to have prompted the exclusion of /d§/, as in ‘‘Pritsch,” yet the 
inventory of Alsatian (p. 131) is more generous in this connection. 

With regard to Upper Austrian, it is stated (p. 214) that fortis and lenis 
stops /p tk b d g/ are opposed only in medial and final position. An initial 
fortis /k/ is then analyzed as /kh/, because it “stands outside the phonemic 
pattern.” Which pattern is more compelling? 

The following statement, I submit, is rather awkward: “/h/ and /j 
occur only initially before vowels, /h/ also initially after /k/”’ (p. 214). 

The Ziiritiiiitsch expression for “he has thought” is transcribed in two 
different ways on pages 47, line 6, and 53, line 28; the first seems to be a 
typographical error. 

None of these considerations detract materially, however, from the great 
value of the book. 

CARROLL E. REED 
University of Washington 


JAHRBUCH DER SCHILLERGESELLSCHAFT. Im Auftrag der Deutschen Schil- 
lergesellschaft herausgegeben von Fritz Martini, Walther Miiller-Seidel, 
Bernhard Zeller. 4. Jahrgang 1960. Stuttgart: Alfred Kréner Verlag. 
Pp. vii+579. DM 28. 


Quite in the tradition of the previous volumes, though considerably longer, 
this fourth volume of the annual published by the Deutsche Schillergesellschaft 
offers an array of articles and addresses, with a report of the Society, and a 
continuation of the valuable manuscript listing of the Schiller-National- 
museum. Along with a miscellany of studies from Grimmelshausen to Hesse, 
there is an arresting collection of contributions on Schiller, the result of 
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ubiquitous interest in the poet on the occasion of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth. 

The eight addresses presented at the Marbach Colloquium on Schiller 
(November 5-8, 1959) form the first part of the present volume. Paul Béck- 
mann, in “Gedanke, Wort und Tat in Schillers Dramen,” seeks to fathom 
the general excellence of Schiller’s plays through an inspection of the dramatic 
qualities of language. Quite apart from motifs, historical events, and char- 
acterizations, the dramas’ appeal lies in the enigmatic force of speech, of 
dialogue, of dialectic—a dimension of human existence. Béckmann sees the 
power of language achieve dramatic significance as the mediator between 
thought and deed, character and action. He is, therefore, not concerned with 
the stylistic features of Schiller’s dramatic language, but rather with language 
as a participant, instigator, and inhibitor of dramatic events. He even dis- 
cerns dramatic action concentrated, focused on a single, decisive word or 
phrase whose reiterated emphasis lends it thematic character. The power of 
words sets the course of events; thus, language possesses an active force. It 
incites illusion, is a means of deception, or is the agent which carries out 
intention. The relationship of thought, word, and deed determines the 
dramatic course. The basis of tragic irony is an illusion provoked by a state- 
ment. Fundamentally, the tension between language and mind, word and 
intention, is the basis of Schiller’s dramatic wizardry. Béckmann asserts that 
Schiller’s plays do not furnish character sketches—instead of individuals, 
ideal masks are presented—-but one inquires how character is revealed, when 
not through thought, word, and deed. Seen in hindsight, Béckmann’s con- 
siderations are all too obvious—but truths often go unnoticed until an ob- 
server seizes and reveals them, as does Béckmann in this exceedingly interest- 
ing essay. 

Elisabeth M. Wilkinson’s work on a translation of “Briefe iiber die 
asthetische Erziehung” impelled her to consider “Schiller und die Idee der 
Aufklarung.” She proceeds from an effort to define and delimit the concept 
of Aufklérung, which she finds most clearly characterized by a hopeful skep- 
ticism and a reliance on fact, by the acceptance of the apparent paradoxes of 
theory and practice, analysis and synthesis, respect for the individual and 
preference for the universal, coarse elegance and grace—these qualities she 
traces in the Briefe; and thus she avers that Schiller was an Aufklarer. 

Kate Hamburger’s “Zum Problem des Idealismus bei Schiller” is es- 
sentially a repetitious excerpt of “Schiller und Sartre,” an essay published in 
the third volume of the Jahrbuch, as she candidly admits. Her point of de- 
parture is an interpretation of “Die Worte des Glaubens” and “Die Worte 
des Wahns,” two poems infrequently considered by critics. 

In examining the position of Schiller’s poetry in the tradition of German 
lyric poetry, Hans Mayer proceeds in his essay from a consideration made by 
Jakob Burckhardt in an address on Schiller a hundred years ago. Burckhardt 
thought that, in contrast to the lyric tradition from Propertius to Goethe, 
Schiller’s lyric greatness lay in the fact that he did not merely record the effect 
of an individual experience; rather, he preserved the totality of an experience 
in the noblest and most powerful style. Gerhard Storz, says Mayer, empha- 
sizes the same contrasts, but arrives at the opposite conclusion: Schiller 
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cannot be included in the category of lyric poets; he represents a unique 
position. Mayer cites Wolfgang Kayser’s doubt that a lyric poem can justly 
be called subjective: he sharply separates the real J and the lyric J. Mayer 
emphasizes Schiller’s endeavor to transcend the present by a glance toward 
the future, to transcend time in terms of space, to guard human dignity in 
the fleeting moment. He claims to perceive the dramatic quality of Schiller’s 
lyric efforts, their parabolic form: the progression from disguise to disclosure, 
which instructs the reader in the painful antithesis, the conflict of life. Mayer 
finds the rhythmic cadences of Schiller’s lyric poetry among German poets 
of the Enlightenment, but the unique feature of Schiller’s lyrics—which are 
and remain lyric—is that he did not preserve the moment of individual ex- 
perience, but rather in the revelation of tensions and antinomies he limned 
the effervescence of experience. 

Wolfgang Schadewalt, in “Der Weg Schillers zu den Griechen,” dis- 
tinguishes three stages: the youthful, inescapable exposure to antiquities at 
the Karlsschule; the first real penetration into Greek thought during the 
poet’s first stay in Weimar; and the first years of his friendship with Goethe, 
particularly 1795-99, during which time the Greeks became immediate for 
him. Schadewalt sees a personal, idealized Greece in Schiller’s mind, rather 
than a real perception of Greece. Three aspects of the culture of Greece found 
response in Schiller: thought, freedom, and harmony. His response was not in 
terms of imitation, not as an Epigone, but rather as a competitor, to achieve a 
cathartic effect on his own contemporaries, to purify his own age. 

The short contribution by Golo Mann, “Schiller als Historiker,” is some- 
what disappointing for its lack of original thought. Mann’s statements have 
only the character of truisms in regard to Schiller the historian: that one can 
speak only of approximations, that Schiller remained aware of contemporary 
time in treating events of the past, and that the unity of beauty of form, 
thought, mood, inner and outer truth, and coherence is to be found in the 
dramas and the historical narratives. He rightly points out Schiller’s un- 
canny ability to penetrate a maze of prejudiced and unreliable documents to 
the core of historical reality. 

In stark contrast to the pallid intermezzo by Mann, the essay by Gerhard 
Storz, “Die Struktur des Don Carlos,” is a lengthy but meaty commentary 
not only on the structure of Schiller’s drama but also on its literary forebears. 
Storz mentions the Histoire de Don Carlos (1672) by the Abbé St. Réal, as the 
primary source which excited Schiller’s dramatic interest in the figure of Don 
Carlos. He doubts that Schiller was acquainted with the dramatic treatment 
by Thomas Otway (about 1676; German translation, 1759), although the 
episodic drama by Louis-Sebastian Mercier, Portrait de Philippe II, roi 
d’Espagne (1785), was known to Schiller, who translated the foreword for 
his Thalia (1786, Heft 2). Mercier, in contrast to St. Réal, gives the heroic 
emphasis to Philipp, not to Don Carlos. Storz notes that both Mercier and 
Schiller were acquainted with Robert Watson’s History of the Reign of Philipp 
II, King of Spain (translated into French, 1778), but he considers the his- 
torical work to have had little influence on Schiller’s structural treatment of 
the play. Schiller’s shift of emphasis from the figure of Don Carlos to that 
of Marquis Posa was wrought, according to Storz, by the nature of dramatic 
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treatment: the necessity to create a suspense involving the humanization of 
the king. The shift of emphasis created apparent paradoxes in the fourth 
and fifth acts which Schiller felt obliged to defend in his Briefe ber Don 
Carlos, in which he sought to illustrate the logical sequence of events and 
the unity of the play. Two elements are of importance: the dark despotism of 
Philipp excuses Posa’s betrayal; Posa’s nature as an enlightened but cold 
man of action justifies his betrayal. 

The last address at the Colloquium was by Wolfgang Binder, who read 
“Die Begriffe ‘naiv’ und ‘sentimentalisch’ und Schillers Drama,” in an effort 
to relate the two aesthetic concepts and Schiller’s dramatic production. He 
claims that the concepts are, first of all, very general and can be applied toa 
work of literature only because they are not objectively limited but rather are 
prescribed methods of observation. The terms designate two antithetical ways 
of being, and as such can be applied to possible universal examples. Nothing 
is in itself naiv or sentimental, rather a thing is called naiv when it is self-sufh- 
cient, and sentimental when it requires reflective generalization. A work in 
which reality seems to repose is naiv because it imitates what is real; and a 
work which excites ideas is sentimental because it represents the ideal itself. 
The naiv is nature, the sentimental seeks what is lost, as an ideal. By nature, 
Schiller, at least in this regard, conceived of an independent existence, a 
Being full and complete in itself. A Being which is, is maiv;a Being which seeks 
so that it may be, is sentimental. The naiv, existing independently and of it- 
self, is infinite, while the sentimental, incomplete in itself, forced to take an 
ideal position, is finite. The infinity of the maiv lies in the fact that it is of it- 
self; the finitude of the sentimental lies in the fact that it must seek constantly 
to transcend itself so that it may be. However, paradoxically, the objective 
ideal thus has an infinity which is hidden from the naiv which is itself infinite. 
As a formula, Binder would state the matter thus: the maiv is determined by 
absolute being, the sentimental by the consciousness of the absolute. Thus the 
naiv poet, just as the naiv hero, cannot know himself, he just is: Warbeck, 
Demetrius, Johanna. Contrariwise, the sentimental poet, just as the sentimen- 
tal hero, must appear uncertain, busy with unceasing self-analysis, without 
charm or grace: Werther, Tasso, Wilhelm Meister (paradoxically, in con- 
trast to their heroes generally, Schiller is a sentimental and Goethe a naiv per- 
sonality). The concepts are presented by Binder as insights, seen from within. 
Outwardly, the concepts are turned about, for in a strict sense there is only 
one absolute, one naiv Being: God. Thus the naiv man exists comparatively 
absolutely, as a god, but finds himself in an alien world, a world that is not he. 
As soon as the maiv man encounters the world, his infinity becomes finiteness 
to which he must fall victim because he is unable to overcome it reflectively. 
The sentimental man, on the other hand, has always encountered the absolute 
outside of his limited, finite existence. If he succeeds in appropriating it to 
himself wholly, then it has no claim upon him and his finiteness is trans- 
formed into infinity, since he will have achieved a synthesis of sentimentality 
and naiveté. Binder, in his compact, lucid essay, illustrates his examination of 
the bothersome but bewitching Schillerian concepts with references to 
Schiller’s and Goethe’s dramas. One may disagree that he has succeeded in 
clarifying the terms absolutely, but he has made an ideal effort. 
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The award of the Schiller-Gedichtnis prize of Baden-Wiirttemberg in 
1959 was made by Gerhard Storz to the poet Wilhelm Lehmann. Lehmann, in 
an address entitled “Dichtung errungene Gegenwart,” speaks wittily and 
seriously on the subject of modern existence and the role of poetry in the ful- 
fillment of modern living today. 

The essay by Manfred Koschlig, ‘“ ‘Edler Herr von Grimmelshausen’ 
Neue Funde zur Selbstdeutung des Dichters,’’ unravels the relationship be- 
tween portions of other works by Grimmelshausen and Ratio Status (1670) in 
a clever and convincing explication of the enigmatic frontispiece in the latter 
work. He finds Grimmelshausen’s coat-of-arms (undoubtedly self-designed) 
reproduced in the engraving and with it a rebus presentation of the author 
himself. Koschlig even suggests that the engraving contains a portrait of 
Grimmelshausen. The purpose of the dissimulation was an act of self-justifi- 
cation in response to the attacks by the nobility upon the Simplizius-novels. 
Previously, in Dietwalt und Amelinde, Grimmelshausen had defended his 
realistic style in dedicatory poems which employ stylistic terms taken from the 
German translation (1662) of Charles Sorel’s Histoire comique de Francion 
(1622). The defense by Grimmelshausen merges in the Ratio Status frontis- 
piece with his own longing for poetic recognition. 

In the ‘‘Bekenntnisszenen in Goethes ‘Iphigenie’: Symmetrie und Steiger- 
ung,” Detlev Schumann discusses the close connection between structural 
symmetry and the idea of truth in the play. The study illustrates the mount- 
ing confessional involvement with truth, the transition from silent tolerance of 
untruth to open admission of truth. The transition is complete with the prev- 
alence of truth in the third act, and in the fifth the maintenance of ethical 
truth in the face of actions which threaten to violate the sanctity of holy vows. 
The slow but inexorable revelation of truth paces the steady development of 
the plot. 

Through a meticulous and painstaking appraisal of the ten manuscript 
copies of Novalis’ ‘‘Geistliche Lieder,’’ Heinz Ritter, one of the co-workers on 
the new Novalis edition, seeks, in his essay “Die geistlichen Lieder von 
Novalis: Ihre Datierung und Entstehung,” to justify a hypothesis about the 
sequence and motivation for the writing of the lyrics. The impulse for the 
“Lieder,” according to Ritter, came from an Easter visit by Novalis to 
Griiningen in 1799, where the poet felt overwhelmed by the thought of the 
deaths of his fiancée Sophie, her governess Jeannette Danscour, and his 
brother Erasmus, all in the spring. The visit to Sophie’s grave in March, 1799, 
and the resultant commingling of thoughts of past bliss, despair, and consola- 
tion found expression in the fourth “Lied,” which was the initial poem (pre- 
ceded by number seven, the composition of which was outside the cycle in 
1798). That the first lyric written did not find its place at the head of the cycle 
is due to the very personal nature of its tone, a mood which was undoubtedly 
thought to be inconsonant with the spiritual nature of the “‘Geistliche Lieder,” 
according to Ritter. A convincing argument for his dating of the “Lieder’’ is 
presented by Ritter, whose speculations are somewhat marred by a careless 
aside: Friedrich Schlegel, in a letter of 16 November 1799, writes in reference 
to the ‘Lieder’: “‘Die sind nun das Géttlichste, was er je gemacht. Die Poesie 
darin hat mit nichts Ahnlichkeit als mit den innigsten und tiefsten unter 
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Goethes friihen kleinen Gedichten.” Ritter then suggests that Schlegel had 
reference to poems such as “Sah ein Knab ein Réslein stehn” and “Ich ging 
im Walde so fiir mich hin.” The latter poem, “‘Gefunden,” was written in 
1821. Ritter’s oversight here, however, does no damage to the speculations on 
orthography, arithmetical scribblings on one manuscript, and other data 
which he uses to establish his chronology. Whether one agrees with Ritter’s 
hypotheses or considers his stand to be frequently far-fetched, the essay has a 
conviction about it that remains persuasive. 

Hans Eichner’s present involvement in a critical edition of Friedrich 
Schlegel’s works provoked his essay ‘‘Friedrich Ast und die Wiener Allgemeine 
Literatur-Zeitung: Ein Prolegomenon zur Kritischen Friedrich-Schlegel- 
Ausgabe.” The problem he attempts to solve is the authorship of twenty-nine 
book reviews printed in the journal in 1814-15. He concludes that the re- 
viewer was a student of Schlegel who felt himself capable of reviewing books 
on manifold subjects, and that he was a classical philologist: qualities which 
identify Friedrich Ast, who reviewed behind the symbol ¢. When reviews ap- 
peared with the signature “Fr. Ast,” @ disappeared as a reviewer. Schlegel 
himself, whose involvement with the journal lasted openly only from October 
1812 to January 1813, signed reviews either X.Y.Z. or F.S. 

Gerhart Mayer, in “Hermann Hesse: Mystische Religiositat und dichter- 
ische Form,” examines the tenuous and difficult relationships of two disparate 
realms in mystic content and poetic form in Hesse’s second and third creative 
periods. In the first period, from 1898 to 1916, Hesse is a restless outsider 
caught in a tangle of bourgeois snares. In his second period, the conclusions of 
his works are complete—goals have been achieved; there is no prospective 
vision of the future. But in the third period the narrative is less concluded 
than broken off with hints of further development. Hesse accomplished his es- 
cape from the traps of the first period through Oriental mysticism, which led 
him to believe in a dynamic Being which embraced all forms of life; he was led 
to contrast the subjective and empirical ego with the lofty and holy Self, 
which had a share in God. In subsequent works, from Demian to Das Glas per- 
lens piel, the soul had to battle its way to a poetic realization of divinity. The 
protesting Jch of works before Demian became the seeking, confessional Jch. 
Spatial-temporal reality loses its validity, and visible events represent spiritual 
alternations which become determinants of outward behavior. The ego be- 
comes visionary, not reminiscent. The mystic hero symbolizes also the arche- 
typal Self; he struggles to conjure up the eternal, extra-temporal order of 
being. But stylistic devices can only partially transpose meditative, mystical 
experiences into a poetic statement. The symbolic form of spiritual events is 
not always felicitous, even though Hesse places his narrative emphasis where 
the spiritual development of the hero reaches its climax. The spiritual scurce of 
his creativity lies in a mystically oriented religiosity which is conceriied with 
the unity of Being and a unique concept of incarnation. The structure and 
form of the works after 1918 reveals an almost epic integration determined by 
Hesse’s central spiritual beliefs. 

In a brilliant tour de force in the style of explication de texte, Heinz Politzer 
explores “Eine Parabe’ | \anz Kafkas,” modestly subtitled “Versuch einer 
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Interpretation.” He suggests, paradoxically, that the fragment is the only 
form in which Kafka’s style is fulfilled and complete, even though Kafka, a 
master of the open form, in theme and mode of presentation offers only a 
question in reply to the critic who seeks an exclusive answer. Politzer proceeds 
to interpret the short parable politically, psychologically, and religiously. Ina 
Kafkaesque statement Politzer says that Kafka was a visionary and at the 
same time an analyst, a mystic, and a psychologist, also none of these com- 
pletely but able to combine them all in his metaphorical language. Multiplicity 
of meaning became thus an element of his style, a style given endurance by 
the tension of the dialectic of the universal and the specific, a tension which he 
does not resolve but rather finds to be an essential element of human exist- 
ence—a state of affairs also known as the human predicament. Although pur- 
pose and content of Kafka’s narratives escape unequivocal interpretation, 
their style and structure can be determined. Kafka’s every word isa tense veil 
spread over unfathomable events, like the watery surface over a bottomless 
deep. His words are retrospective—they present a recognizable front to the 
reader, but are imbued with referents which point back into an impenetrable, 
black background. Kafka’s parable can thus offer a paradox where the classical 
or traditional parable offers a maxim. In Kafka’s parable, says Politzer, the 
inability to give voice to the ineffable is stated in a kind of symbolic negative 
epiphany of the incomprehensible. 

For the specialist, and of less interest to the Germanist generally, several 
groups of previously unpublished letters are contained in the Jahrbuch. 
Leonard Forster, in “Aus der Korrespondenz G. R. Weckherlins,” seeks to 
show definitively, by an examination of new material discovered among the 
Trumbull Papers, the role played by Johan Kiieffer in the publication of 
Weckherlin’s Gaistliche und Weltliche Gedichte in 1641. Hans Dietrich Irm- 
scher, in “Ein wiedergefundenes Blatt Johann Georg Hamanns,’’ describes 
and prints the text of a holograph written by the aged Hamann, previously 
published only in facsimile. Ernst L. Stahl, in “Die vier Weltalter,” publishes 
a facsimile of a holograph poem by Schiller, reported in 1904, although all sub- 
sequent editions of Schiller’s works still label the poem lost. 

Jutta Neuendorff-Fiirstenau, in “Briefe Theodor Fontanes an Friedrich 
Wilhelm Holtze,” presents twenty-six letters, three previously published. 
They are queries to a historian by an author who was painstakingly accurate 
in his historical articles. Kurt Schreinert presents a hodgepodge of “‘Allerlei 
ungedrucktes iiber und von Theodor Fontane”’: first a miscellany of diary ex- 
cerpts by Julius Rodenberg, the editor of Der Salon and founder of the 
Deutsche Rundschau, then two letters by Richard Lucae describing a visit he 
made with Fontane and Bernhard von Lepel to two cloisters, thirteen letters 
by Fontane to various correspondents (Karl Bleibtreu, Rodenberg, Arthur 
Deetz, Fontane’s daughter Marthe, as well as her friend Lise Mel and the 
latter’s mother Anna Witte), and a brief essay attempting to establish the 
exact date of the poem ‘“‘Wo Bismarck liegen soll.”” The nature of the communi- 
cations addresses itself to specialists and not to the general scholar of Germanic 
literature. Charlotte Julles offers, in ‘Zu Fontanes Literarischer Entwick- 
lung,” a bibliographical survey of his contributions to periodicals between 
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1839 and 1859, but does not claim completeness since so much appeared 
anonymously. She includes only what can be identified through other sources, 
such as pertinent remarks in letters. 

Of no particular importance for knowledge of Rilke, but exemplary in 
style and testimony to the impression made upon the poet by Alfred Schuler 
—whom he made his literary executor—are the six letters included by Gustav 
Willibald Freytag in “‘Rainer Maria Rilkes Briefe an Alfred Schuler.” Her- 
mann Kasack, in ‘“‘Oskar Loerkes Gedichte und Prosa: Textkritische Bemer- 
kungen zu der Neuausgabe,” takes issue with the claim of the editor of the 
new edition, that the text of the poems are in the final form prepared for 
publication by Loerke. Kasack mentions his astonishment at the more than 
200 typographical errors in the poetry volume, which leads him to list the 
errors, many of which stem from what he considers the editor’s misreadings of 
passages or words intended by Loerke to be emphasized, and which were left 
unaccented by italics in the new edition. Kasack’s is a pedantic but neverthe- 
less useful effort. He threatens to accord the prose volume the same treatment. 

Oskar Seidlin’s essay, “‘Schillers ‘triigerische Zeichen’: die Funktion der 
Briefe in seinen friihen Dramen,” published at the University of Illinois in the 
volume Schiller 1759-1959, edited by John R. Frey, has previously been re- 
viewed, as has the essay “‘Die Struktur der Persénlichkeit in Schillers drama- 
tischer Dichtung,”’ by Ilse Appelbaum Graham, published in Bicentennial 
Lectures, edited by F. Norman (a previous publication not acknowledged in 
the present volume). 

This massive volume, with its wealth of varied commentary presenting 
almost a panorama of modern critical skills in fields from Baroque to Modern, 
concludes with reports of a Schiller conference in London, a Schiller exhibit in 
Berlin (unfortunately, in a book otherwise admirably free of typographical 
errors, lines of type from pages 500 and 505 have been transposed), and the 
aforementioned bibliography at Marburg, which is arranged chronologically 
according to the natal year of the authors. The volume is an indispensable ad- 
junct for any Germanic library and offers both entertainment and enlighten- 
ment to any Germanist. 


A. LESLIE WILLSON 
Duke University 


KuNsT UND LEBEN. VORTRAGE UND ABHANDLUNGEN ZUR DEUTSCHEN LITE- 
RATUR. Von Fritz Strich. Bern/ Miinchen: Francke Verlag, 1961. Pp. 241. 
Sw. Fr. 22.50. 


The lectures and articles in Kunst und Leben were all written during the past 
twelve years, and all have appeared previously in print. Some, however, were 
not easily accessible, and before being republished all were carefully revised. 
Although the collection is broad in scope, all of the papers deal with some as- 
pect of the relationship between art and life, and this gives a kind of unity to 
the volume. A less apparent, but equally important unifying thread is the 
point of view from which the essays have been written, for they all reflect 
Strich’s well-known view that works of literature should be read and criticized 
not only from the standpoint of their aesthetic value, but also—and even in the 
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first instance—as an expression of the larger cultural-historical background of 
the age in which they were written. 

A paper on the matter of literary generations, entitled “Zeitgenossen- 
schaft”’ (1954), opens the collection. Strich’s main concern here is to discover 
the kind of perspective that the literary historian must develop in order to be 
able to cope effectively with the complex phenomenon of contemporary 
literature, and in the course of his search he voices some fascinating ideas 
about what the term ‘“‘contemporary” has come to signify. 

The clarity of Strich’s own perspective is apparent in the second essay, 
“Uber die Herausgabe gesammelter Werke” (1947). No one contemplating an 
edition of collected works will want to miss this lucid discussion of selectivity, 
arrangement, and the other problems with which a prospective editor must 
concern himself; but the essay is also a pleasurable experience for one who 
never entertained such a thought! 

From the problems of editing, Strich moves on to the field of literary his- 
tory in his third essay, ‘‘Der literarische Barock”’ (1956). Once again he de- 
fends, quite persuasively, the validity of Wdlfflin’s celebrated categories and 
their usefulness to the historian of literature. In its praise of Wdlfflin’s work 
this paper anticipates the moving tribute to Wélfflin with which the volume 
closes. 

Four papers on Goethe follow the essay on the baroque. The first, ““Ho- 
munculus” (1949), deals with the meaning and function of Homunculus in the 
Faust-drama. Strich’s approach is to examine closely Homunculus’ relation- 
ship to Faust; the conclusions drawn are most convincing. Of the three other 
papers, ‘‘Goethes Vermichtnis”’ (1949), ‘““Goethe und Spinoza” (1950), and 
“Goethes west-éstlicher Divan” (1953), I found most impressive the lecture 
on Goethe and Spinoza which Strich delivered at the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem in 1950. He establishes in it a most interesting connection between 
Goethe’s aesthetic outlook and Spinoza’s notion of necessity. 

“Heinrich Heine und die Uberwindung der Romantik” (1955), the paper 
which follows the Goethe essays, argues that the impingements of reality 
allowed Heine no choice but to overcome Romanticism. Heine is character- 
ized as one who experienced most poignantly the “‘Riss’’ which went through 
the heart of so many of his contemporaries, and he seems thus in the truest 
sense a harbinger of the nineteenth century and of our own time. “Franz 
Kafka und das Judentum”’ (1954) is related in theme to the Heine essay; for 
Kafka, too, is portrayed as one of the “‘Zerrissenen.’’ The essay brings out 
clearly the differences between Kafka’s outlook and that of the existentialist 
writers of our own day with whom he is so often compared. 

The first half of the twentieth century is further represented by three 
papers on Thomas Mann. The first two, ‘‘Tief ist der Brunnen der Vergangen- 
heit” (1955) and “Thomas Mann oder der Dichter und die Gesellschaft’ 
(1955), complement one another in the sense that while the first describes how 
Mann came to probe ever more deeply into the ‘“‘well” of collective human ex- 
perience as he matured, the second points out how at the same time he also be- 
came ever more aware of his responsibility toward society. The third essay, 
“Schiller und Thomas Mann” (1957), reveals several affinities between the 
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two writers which have been obscured as a result of the older Thomas Mann’s 
turning to Goethe. 

The last four essays are devoted to three of Strich’s friends, Klaus Mann, 
Richard Matzig, and Albert Steffen, and to Heinrich Wélfflin, his beloved 
teacher. One can hardly imagine a more beautiful tribute than the last of these. 

Although all of the papers in Kunst und Leben have scholarly interest, 
they are not, strictly speaking, scholarly articles. Strich did not intend that 
they should be. He has always shared the feeling of responsibility toward soci- 
ety which he praises so warmly in the essays on Goethe, Schiller, Mann, and 
Kafka, and in keeping with this feeling he has written for the educated lay- 
man. One can best characterize the tone of the volume, I think, by citing a 
passage from the essay on the problems of editing, in which Strich discusses 
what should be included in the coliected works of a writer. He notes (p. 30) 
that while the term “Literatur” is a broad ““Rahmenbegriff, der in Umfang und 
Gehalt bestindig wechselt,” there are nevertheless certain definite character- 
istics which we insist upon before considering a piece of writing “‘Literatur:” 
... Der Stil der Darstellung entscheidet dariiber. Es muss eine Darstellung in sprach- 
licher Form sein, bei der die Sprache nicht ein nur zufalliges Mitteilungsinstrument, 
sondern wesentliches und innerlich notwendiges Gestaltungsprinzip ist. Sie muss 
kiinstlerische Darstellung sein, ob sie nun in Prosa oder rhythmischer Gebundenheit 
gehalten ist. Der Gehalt kann Dichtung, Rhetorik, Kritik, Charakteristik, Publizistik, 
Journalistik und auch Wissenschaft sein. Aber wissenschaftliche Darstellung gehért 
nur dann zur Literatur, wenn sie sich nicht nur an den Fachgelehrten wendet, sondern 
an den Menschen iiberhaupt, wie alle Kunst es tut, an den ganzen Menschen. 


Since the essays in Kunst und Leben fulfill Strich’s criteria so admirably, I feel 
certain that everyone who reads them will share my feeling that they deserve 
to be thought of as “Literatur.” 


Wituram H. McCain 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Visto Pacts—Hoty City anp Grart. By Helen Adolf. The Pennsylvania 
State University Press, 1960. Pp. 217. $5. 


In the subtitle, Miss Adolf describes her book as an attempt at an inner his- 
tory of the Grail legend. The description is accurate, for she is concerned far 
more with an assessment of the emotional significance of the Grail for authors 
of the Middle Ages (and perhaps for herself) than with its importance in the 
narrative, structure, and poetic purpose of the works in which it appears. Her 
account begins in a deceptively practical fashion. She analyzes the Perceval of 
Chrétien de Troyes as a warning on the danger to Christendom of the posses- 
sion of the Holy Sepulchre by the Saracens. She uses a wealth of citation and 
recondite learning to demonstrate that the Grail and the Holy Sepulchre are to 
be regarded as one, that the Rich Fisher is identical with Baldwin, the Sick 
King of Jerusalem, and Philip of Flanders with Perceval. Her arguments are 
ingenious but often depend on a sympathetic interpretation of isolated pas- 
sages, and, in my opinion, of an exaggerated estimate of the knowledge of a 
medieval audience. (Miss Adolf does not take up the question of which kind of 
audience the poems were intended for.) The author, of course, faces the in- 
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evitable question: If Chrétien wanted action, why did he use Arthurian ro- 
mance as his vehicle? Her answer (p. 24) is not clear to me. She apparently 
thinks that Chrétien was aware of the historical milieu in which Arthur lived, 
and that therefore he could not specifically link his story with the Crusades. 
This may be true (although Wolfram apparently did not mind linking his story 
with the house of Anjou), but it does not explain why Chrétien chose a form 
which, after all, was used to set exemplary situations for contemporary knight- 
hood but not to refer to specific situations. The connection that Miss Adolf 
wants us to make would depend on the recognition by contemporaries of 
subtle references and allegorical portrayals which, to me at least, would seem 
to be beyond the ken of any but a learned audience. We might also ask what 
the significance of the fool is—for he is not merely an innocent in Chrétien. 

Miss Adolf’s second chapter seeks to illustrate the change in temper of 
the Crusaders at the end of the twelfth century. She again provides a wealth 
of evidence to show the despondency which followed the loss of the ““True 
Cross” found in Jerusalem in 1098, a despondency attended also, in the 
author’s view, by a feeling that the relic had lost its power. By a complicated 
and, in my opinion, dubious, piece of reasoning, the Grail and Cross are 
equated as symbols, since each was likened to an Old Testament arcanum, the 
Ark of the Covenant. More evidence is now produced to show that some 
authors believed that the Ark was buried in a cave beneath the rock in the 
Templum Domini. By gradual extension, Jerusalem itself becomes the object 
of search, a parallel to the Grail quest. 

The third chapter, ‘‘The Consolation—Robert’s Joseph,” again proceeds 
to the drawing of parallels. “‘ . . . Robert wanted to do two things at a time: 
compare the Mass with the Entombment, and the Grail, although it was pri- 
marily the dish of the Last Supper, with the Chalice of the Eucharist.” By 
telling of the success of Joseph of Arimathea in bringing the Grail from Jeru- 
salem, Robert is attempting to offer some consolation for the loss of the physi- 
cal Jerusalem in the twelfth century. I can see this as true only in the most 
general way. Robert was recounting what seemed to him to be a very impor- 
tant part of the history of salvation. In doing so, he was offering consolation 
for all earthly losses. In this chapter an identification is made which seems to 
me to have very little reason, at least on the grounds which the author cites. In 
speaking of the exclusion of Moys from the Grail company, she tells us that 
“‘Heraclius, Patriarch of Jerusalem around A.D. 1187, would fit the descrip- 
tion to a T. His dissoluteness was a public scandal. . . . We may rest assured 
that he spoke exceedingly well, and a hypocrite he must have been, since in 
spite of all his worldly leanings he had attained a position where he could al- 
most be called a Keeper of the Grail (that is, of Sepulchre and Cross).’’ One 
fears that Miss Adolf’s standards for Patriarchs are probably higher than 
those of contemporaries. 

Much of what is said about Wolfram’s Grail will already be known to 
readers of Miss Adolf’s articles. The fact that his Grail is a stone is naturally 
important in attempts to identify it with oriental stones fallen from Heaven 
and in particular with the Kubbet es-Sakhra (p. 110). One’s acceptance of the 
theories again depends largely on one’s estimate of Wolfram’s learning. I re- 
main an unrepentant believer in a misreading or mishearing of the original 
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text. Chrétien uses the word for stone very frequently in his description of the 
Grail, and Wolfram simply let his fancy play with the idea of stones, not, of 
course, without the use of numerous fragments of stone lore which may well 
have included some vaguely remembered information from the Alexander 
romance and the accounts of the Crusaders and eastern travelers. We must 
always allow for Wolfram’s penchant for intentional mystification of his 
audience and refrain from seeking an exact connection for every reference he 
makes. I find it very hard to agree with Miss Adolf’s explanation of the “lapsit 
exillis’”’ crux (p. 114). After all, we still do not know exactly what Wolfram 
wrote here, and it is unlikely that we ever shall. For Miss Adolf, Wolfram’s 
poem is an account of a poetical, not an actual Jerusalem and it “anticipates 
the coming era of the spirit when all, as Abbot Joachim predicted, would be 
monks” (p. 121). Here again, I think the author goes too far. Wolfram’s Grail 
company is not composed of monks, and its purposes are not those of a religi- 
ous order. The Grail company is meant to combine the highest virtues of the 
Arthurian world with the exercise of true religion. In my opinion, Chrétien de 
Troyes and even more, Wolfram, had come to the conclusion that the Arthur- 
ian ideal was insufficient. What Chrétien’s solution would have been, we shall 
never know, but Wolfram has given us, at least in general terms, the ideal 
toward which the highest of men can strive. 

After a briefer, but equally interesting study of lesser works on the Grail, 
distinguished by its high estimate of the work of Albrecht von Scharfenberg, 
Miss Adolf passes to Part 2, ““The Descriptive Approach: Challenge of the 
Grail as a Composite (Lotus Flower) of Symbols.”’ We now leave the realm of 
literary criticism and discuss rather mysticism and comparative religion. Here 
a “Grail synthesis” is being sought which shall embrace the yearning of all 
men for an ideal. I do not feel qualified to comment on this, nor, indeed, is 
comment needed, for the section is very much a personal statement of the 
author’s feelings. 

In spite of the great learning it displays and the many stimulating sug- 
gestions which appear, Miss Adolf’s book seems to me to try too hard to make 
connections with specific events and with details of oriental religion and 
anthropology. Very little attention is paid to the structure and general inten- 
tion of the poems. Any attentive reader of Chrétien must observe his uncer- 
tainty of intention, the contrast between the limpidity of the individual 
scenes and the general vagueness. This contrasts sharply with Wolfram, whose 
general intention is clear but whose treatment of individual scenes is allowed 
to reflect, with great psychological insight, the fumbling of his characters 
towards higher goals. This is particularly true of the key scene of the romance, 
the Good Friday meeting with the hermit. 

Although I agree with Miss Adolf (and many others) that the influence of 
the “crusading spirit” is highly important for any study of the Grail story, I 
cannot make the specific connections that she finds. I would like to know why 
the Grail suddenly becomes important after centuries of neglect. I would like 
to see more study of the social implications of the Grail idea, for it has social 
implications for Wolfram, probably for Chrétien, and hardly at all for Malory. 
I think the Gawain/ Perceval contrast is much more than a mere opposition of 
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two types and that study of the contrast will perhaps tell us more about the 
meaning of the Grail for its authors than any search for Eastern parallels. One 
thing is certain—each author had his own ideas of what the Grail was and 
what it meant. It is by careful study of the texts that we shall throw most 
light on their understanding. Miss Adolf has helped us by looking at some of 
these texts in an original way. For this we are all grateful. 
W. T. H. Jackson 
Columbia University 


Das Bucs Lesstnc. E1rn LEBENSBILD IN BRIEFEN, SCHRIFTEN, BERICHTEN. 
Von Heinrich Schneider. Neue durchgesehene und verbesserte Ausgabe. 
Bern und Miinchen: Francke Verlag, 1961. Pp. 320. Sw. Fr. 14.80. 


It can bring only a feeling of pleasure to admirers of Lessing everywhere to see 
that a handsome new edition of Professor Schneider’s Das Buch Lessing has 
now been made available. This compact and informative book retains all the 
charm and freshness it possessed when it first appeared over thirty years 
ago. Nothing has been omitted from the main text of the original edition 
(1929) and nothing has been added. Improvements in the editing were 
scarcely necessary and the ones made are very slight: The Literaturnachweis at 
the end now makes a distinction between biographical and textual source 
materials, and it has been put into alphabetical order. The index has been 
amplified by a few items. The author has added a paragraph pointing out 
that the Lessing scholarship published since 1929 has not brought forward 
enough new biographical material to have made a recasting of Das Buch 
Lessing necessary or desirable. The new edition is more attractively printed 
than the first, although one misses the quaint, interesting illustrations which 
headed every section in the first edition. Perhaps it was felt that these little 
pictures were more in keeping with the black letter type used in 1929 than 
with the crisply elegant Roman type used in 1961. 

Aside from the obvious appeal which it will have for the general reading 
public, this new Buch Lessing will also attract many students majoring in 
German literature and become a part of their working libraries. For a brief yet 
rounded, complete, and intimate account of Lessing’s life, character, and 
thought, there is still nothing comparable to Professor Schneider’s Buch 
Lessing. The biographical sketches at the beginning of each of its eight sec- 
tions (corresponding to the major divisions of Lessing’s life) are models of 
liveliness and selectivity of relevant facts. Faultless selectivity also character- 
izes the excerpts from letters, memoirs, and Lessing’s own literary works 
which follow these sketches like variations on a musical theme. Very likely 
Das Buch Lessing will be just as stimulating and useful after another thirty 
years have passed, as it was in 1929 and as it is today. Why should any time 
limit be set for a work which is not only a product of the most thorough 
scholarship but also a unique tribute to one of the most admirable figures in 
German literary history? 

Rosert R. HEITNER 
University of California 
Los Angeles 
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GoeTHES Briere, HAMBURGER AUSGABE, Band 1. Textkritisch durchgesehen 
und mit Anmerkungen versehen von Karl Robert Mandelkow unter 
Mitarbeit von Bodo Morawe. Hamburg: Christian Wegner Verlag, 1962. 
Pp. 766. DM 26. 


Dieser erste der auf vier Bande berechneten Hamburger Ausgabe Goethescher 
Briefe umfa&t die Briefe der Jahre 1764-1786. Das zweckmaig ausgewihlte, 
reiche Material gewaihrt dem Leser einen guten Einblick in die geistige und 
kiinstlerische Entwicklung des Dichters und in seine vielseitigen mensch- 
lichen, beruflichen und wissenschaftlichen Beziehungen und Interessen. Auch 
charakterologisch sind diese Briefe interessant, indem sie stilistisch und 
psychologisch die jeweilige Einstellung Goethes auf den Empfinger mit fes- 
selnder Deutlichkeit bewut werden lassen und zu der von den Herausgebern 
beabsichtigten inneren Biographie des Dichters wirksam beitragen. 

Es ist zu begriifen, daf die von Erich Trunz in der Hamburger Werkaus- 
gabe geschaffene Technik auch der Briefausgabe zugute kommt. In sorgfial- 
tiger Benutzung der besten Goethe-Ausgaben, besonders der Briefausgaben, 
und unter Beriicksichtigung der neuesten Forschungsergebnisse bieten die 
Herausgeber ein héchst aufschlufreiches Anmerkungsmaterial und bringen 
die Wechselbeziehungen zwischen Briefen und Werken wirksam zum Bewubt- 
sein. Ausfiihrliche Einleitungen zu den einzelnen Briefgruppen behandeln ein- 
leuchtend die jeweiligen Lebensumstinde des Dichters und bieten sachdien- 
liche biographische Skizzen der Empfianger. 

Die Schreibweise des jugendlichen Goethe in ihrer lebensvollen Originali- 
tat ist in diesem ersten Band treulich gewahrt, wahrend die restlichen Bande 
die orthographische Modernisierung unter Wahrung des Lautstandes der 
Originaltexte beobachten werden. 


Ein Verzeichnis der Briefempfianger und die Inhaltsangabe beschliefSfen 
den empfehlenswerten Band. Die Kommentare zu den Briefen Nr. 1-81 sind 
von Bodo Morawe (Universitat Hamburg), die zu den iibrigen Briefen von 
Karl Robert Mandelkow (Universitat Amsterdam) bearbeitet. Die Auswahl 
der insgesamt 410 Briefe und ihre sorgfaltige textkritische Durchsicht wurde 
von beiden Herausgebern gemeinsam besorgt. 


EricH FUNKE 
State University of Iowa 


A History oF THE GERMAN NOvELLE. By the late E. K. Bennett. Revised and 
Continued by H. M. Waidson. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1961. Pp. xiv+315. $5.50. 


The revisions in this second edition of the late E. K. Bennett’s A History of the 
German Novelle from Goethe to Thomas Mann (first published in 1934) are in 
accordance with an exchange of views between the author and H. M. Waidson. 
They center largely on Chapter VI which bears the altered title ““The Novelle 
of Country Life.” In abandoning Bennett’s division of the village or peasant 
tale into ‘unliterary’ and ‘literary’ forms, some paragraphs have had to be 
omitted and greater emphasis is placed upon certain writers, particularly 
Jeremias Gotthelf. Waidson’s familiarity with the latter and the change which 
the past quarter-century has wrought in our general understanding and ap- 
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preciation of the Swiss author are reflected in a detailed and careful interpre- 
tation of Gotthelf’s tales. Toward the end some rearranging, deletions, and 
condensations are made with the additional sections in view for which the 
present editor is alone responsible. 

These new, concluding chapters, ‘“‘Novelle and Short Story” and “The 
Novelle in the Twentieth Century,” bring the volume down to the present in 
respect both to recent authors of the Novelle and to current interpretations of 
the form. In agreeing (p. 245) with Schunicht’s prognosis that “the further de- 
velopment of the German Novelle is unpredictable,” Waidson differs from 
Bennett’s more rigid attitude, to which this reviewer took exception in dis- 
cussing the original edition (JEGP, xxxv [1936], 440-43). 

To treat “The Novelle in the Twentieth Century” in one section of some 
fifty pages invites unfair comparison with the much longer discussion of this 
period by Johannes Klein, spread over eleven chapters (Geschichte der deut- 
schen Novelle von Goethe bis sur Gegenwart. 2nd. ed. [Wiesbaden, 1954], pp. 
403-579). In limited space it is inevitable that some writers, such as Wilhelm 
von Scholz and Schmidtbonn, should not even be mentioned. On the other 
hand, this single chapter, using the distinction between Novelle and short 
story to cut through tangled underbrush, includes writers, some from East 
Germany, not mentioned by Klein, and achieves its goal without the inter- 
minably lengthy recounting of tales characteristic of the latter’s method. A 
selected bibliography brings the volume up to date in respect to most phases 
of the problem, and an index of authors’ names is a welcome substitute for 
Bennett’s index of Novellen. 


M. R. JESSEN 
Bryn Mawr College 


H6LDERLIN. SAMTLICHE WERKE. Vierter Band. [DER Top pes EMPEDOKLES. 
Aufsitze. Herausgegeben von Friedrich Beissner. Erste Hdlfte. Text und 
Erlauterungen. (Zweite Halfte. Uberlieferung und Lesarten).] Stuttgart: 
W. Kohlhammer Verlag. J. G. Cottasche Buchhandlung Nachfolger, 
1961. Pp. [3]+838, 6 Tafeln. DM 78. 


In the earlier volumes of the Grosse Stuttgarter Ausgabe of Friedrich Hélder- 
lin’s works,' Professor Beissner already demonstrated himself to be a dedi- 
cated, painstaking, and at the same time sensitive editor and critic. His skill in 
reading and interpreting Hélderlin’s much reworked manuscripts and his 
mastery of “Hdélderlin-Philologie” precludes anything but admiration and 
humble acknowledgment of one of the scholarly achievements in the field of 
literary scholarship in the twentieth century. 

The great value of the Grosse Stuttgarter Ausgabe lies in the inclusion of 
all known and available texts by Hélderlin together with all textual variants. 
The present volume embraces not only all three versions of Hélderlin’s drama 
Empedokles and all corrections and changes within each text, but also the 
prose “Grund zum Empedokles,” the plan for the third version, and an out- 
line for the continuation of the third version of the drama, and, in addition, 


2 Volumes m1, v, and vi of the edition were reviewed by Helmut Rehder in this 
Journal, tv (1959), 750-56. 
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all the known critical essays and fragments from Hélderlin’s pen. The ex- 
ceptionally large number of variants has necessitated a division of the volume 
into two separately bound parts, the first containing texts and notes, the 
second, descriptions of the manuscripts, notations regarding first printings, 
and the variants themselves. Of the 395 pages in Part II, 281 contain variants 
to Empedokles. 

Most of the orthographical variants have no apparent textual signifi- 
cance. It is nevertheless a solace to know that—in contrast to the apparatus 
appended to the von Hellingrath (“‘Propyliéen”’) edition—we have before us 
not merely a selection of variants, made by the application of an arbitrary 
standard of critical judgment, but all available textual material. The student 
and scholar could not ask for more, should he wish to study Hélderlin as a 
dramatic poet or as a theorist. 

Considering the declaration of scholarly neutrality which is found in the 
first volume of the Grosse Stuttgarter Ausgabe, the critical remarks by Professor 
Beissner about the efforts to adapt Empedokles to the stage or the radio in the 
twentieth century are somewhat unexpected. Professor Beissner passes a 
severe, but doubtless warranted, judgment on the freedom which has been 
taken with Hélderlin’s unfinished text. In the notes, Beissner lays several 
ghosts which have haunted literary scholarship for decades: he provides de- 
tailed proof of the nonexistence of another dramatic fragment by Hélderlin— 
the hypothetical “‘Agis”’ (p. 320 ff.); he disproves the existence of still another 
supposed fragment (“‘Der Tod des Sophokles’’), and in so doing demonstrates 
that “die jetzt vorhandenen Empedokles-Handschriften nicht die gesamte 
Uberlieferung darstellen”—although the missing manuscript may not have 
been in Hélderlin’s hand. On page 303-309 he has gathered ‘‘Zweifelhaftes,” 
found among the papers of Christoph Schwab, the early editor of Hélderlin’s 
poems, but which, as the notes make clear, has been incorrectly ascribed to 
Hélderlin. Moreover, on page 427 and following, Beissner demonstrates that 
the two passages in French which are contained in Volume v1 of the Propylien 
edition cannot have been written by Hélderlin and that Petzold’s theory (ac- 
cepted by von Hellingrath) about Hélderlin’s having contributed to Herder’s 
Briefe zur Beforderung der Humanitét is untenable. 

The potential impact of the several versions of Empedokles seems to this 
reviewer to be less than that of the assembled theological, theoretical, and 
literary essays and fragments. The over-all impression which this bulk of prose 
material gives is that of a profound concern with contemporary philosophy— 
a concern which Hélderlin shared with his contemporaries, and notably his 
friends Fichte and Hegel. Here and there are found striking parallels to Fichte. 
Beissner points out that there is a similarity to the phraseology of Fichte’s 
Wissenschaftslehre in the (quite unpoetic) “Uber den Begriff der Straffe,”’ 
written in Jena in 1795. The publication of the collected prose material cannot 
fail to alter the general view of Hélderlin as a writer, for we perceive a pene- 
trating mind, working along established, formally philosophical lines. 

While the so-called “‘Aufsatze” (the term is Beissner’s) represent no real 
augmentation to the body of known Hoélderlin manuscripts—only a single 
fragment was previously unpublished—in their assembled form they are im- 
pressive evidence: they not only reveal Hélderlin’s perorations on abstract 
subjects and suggest the philosophical basis of the poetry, but they also serve 
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to destroy the misconception of Hélderlin as a naively enthusiastic poet. In 
this connection, particular reference is made to the essay ‘“Reflexion,’’ in 
which Hélderlin champions the efficacy of inversion. Scholars have hitherto 
delineated many patterns in Hélderlin’s verse; but have they been fully 
cognizant of Hdélderlin’s attempt to evolve a philosophical-aesthetic system 
separate from his poetry? It is noteworthy that L. C. Ryan’s study of Hélder- 
lin’s “‘Wechsel der Téne,” one of the key fragments, was published the same 
year as this fourth volume of the Grosse Stuttgarter Ausgabe. 

Although no clear unity is suggested when one reads the collected essays 
and prose fragments, two ideas can be observed to be recurrent: one, the neo- 
Classical persuasion which Hélderlin shared with his times—‘‘Das Vaterland 
der schénen Kiinste ist unstrittig Griechenland”’ (p. 189)—and the other, the 
belief that the literary work should reflect a tripartite generic pattern. In the 
first case, Hélderlin’s knowledge of Greek literature was based on a familiarity 
both with source material and the scholarship in the field of Classical studies, 
as the poet’s own learned use of footnotes demonstrates. In the second case, 
there are repeated suggestions of the permutable qualities lyrisch, tragisch (or 
episch) and natiirlich in the successful work of art. In ‘“‘Uber den Unterschied 
der Dichtarten,” the system outlined in ‘“‘Wechsel der Téne”’ is applied to one 
of Hélderlin’s own poems, although, as Beissner points out, imperfectly (p. 
415). Behind all of Hélderlin’s speculation one senses a basic conviction: 
Harmonie der Gegensiétze. He who achieves harmony is the true poet, “Indem 
sich nemlich der Dichter mit dem reinen Tone seiner urspriinglichen Empfin- 
dung in seinem ganzen innern und au®ern Leben begriffen fiihlt . . . ” (p. 263). 

There are counterbalances both to the love for Greece and the propensity 
for systems, however. In “Der Gesichtspunkt aus dem wir das Altertum 
anzusehen haben,” Hélderlin speaks of ‘die Knechtschaft, womit wir uns 
verhalten haben gegen das Altertum” (p. 221). Observing in an earlier essay 
that “Das Studium der Philosophie wire ohne sie [Systeme] ein Unding,” 
Hélderlin later inquires, “‘Aber haben unsere Systeme nicht eben so viel ihrer 
Schaden, als sie uns Nuzen gewahren?” 

Much of the prose is difficult reading; some of it fails as communication 
in the usual sense and might be characterized as a sort of ‘‘stream of conscious- 
ness” aesthetics. In the scarcely penetrable “Uber die Verfahrungsweise des 
poetischen Geistes,” philosophical obscurity is compounded with syntactical 
abstruseness. The first sentence of this essay, for example, is 64 lines in length. 

The reader would have been well served had there been summaries avail- 
able of the several unpublished dissertations on Hélderlin’s prose fragments to 
which Beissner alludes in his notes. At the end of the present volume are 
found minor additions and corrections to the texts and notes contained in 
Volumes 1-1v of the Grosse Stuttgarter Ausgabe. 

P. M. MITCHELL 
University of Illinois 


KRITISCHE FRIEDRICH-SCHLEGEL-AUSGABE. Herausgegeben von Ernst 
Behler unter Mitwirkung von Jean-Jacques Anstett und Hans Eichner. 
Erste Abteilung; Kritische Neuausgabe; tv. Band. ANSICHTEN UND IDEEN 
VON DER CHRISTLICHEN KUNST; vi. Band. GESCHICHTE DER ALTEN UND 
NEUEN LITERATUR. Herausgegeben und eingeleitet von Hans Eichner. 
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Zweite Abteilung; Schriften aus dem Nachla£ ; xiv. Band. VORLESUNGEN 
UBER UNIVERSALGESCHICHTE (1805-1806). Mit Einleitung und Kom- 
mentar herausgegeben von Jean-Jacques Anstett. Miinchen-Paderborn- 
Wien: Verlag Ferdinand Schéningh; Ziirich: Thomas-Verlag, 1959-1961. 
DM 28; DM34; DM 28. 


Following upon the previously unpublished materials of Volume x1, which 
introduced this critical edition, Volumes Iv and vi present materials published 
in Schlegel’s lifetime but for the most part not reprinted in this century. The 
lecture series of Volume xiv was first published by Anstett in 1941 in a French 
critical edition which has not been generally available in American libraries. 
None of these volumes has as elaborate a critical apparatus as was required in 
Volume x1, but all three have excellent critical introductions evaluating 
Schlegel’s respective contributions to the fields of art criticism, literary his- 
tory, and what he calls “‘universal history.”’ The text of Volume rv is based 
upon the earliest published versions, with longer variants from the collected 
works added in pointed brackets and shorter ones in footnotes. Volume v1 
bases its text on the later collected works, with its additions to the first pub- 
lished text of the lectures in pointed brackets, and variants of the earlier edi- 
tion in footnotes. The text of Volume xtv is based entirely on a manuscript 
ascribed (on the basis of thorough scientific methods) to Sulpiz Boisserée and 
apparently prepared by him from the notes he took during these private lec- 
tures. All three volumes have indices of names; Volume tv also has a subject 
index and a brief commentary identifying the sources used by Schlegel for par- 
ticular passages. 

The introduction to Volume Iv compares the contributions of Wacken- 
roder and of Friedrich Schlegel to the Romantic concept of Medieval Christian 
art. With virtually no access to Medieval art, Wackenroder could only intro- 
duce the concept by treating the High Renaissance as though it were the 
Middle Ages, and the pagan and classical elements in the art of the High 
Renaissance as though they were Christian. If the first of these errors was 
pardonable, the second one, as Eichner points out, was a deliberate falsifica- 
tion. Schlegel, beginning with the brilliant characterizations of paintings in 
the Louvre, the Rhineland, and the Netherlands published in his Europa 
from 1803 to 1805, differentiated Medieval and Renaissance painting. Within 
the work of Renaissance painters like Raphael, he also distinguished an early 
Medieval Christian phase from a later phase corrupted by classicist decadence. 
He was thus able to inaugurate a new Romantic program for painting in- 
tended to liberate it from the influence of sculpture and to resurrect a school of 
painting that would be Christian in spirit and theme and Medieval in its 
primitive technique and emblematic symbolism. This program was further en- 
riched by Schlegel’s association with the Boisserées, who introduced him 
to Medieval German painting and to Gothic architecture. The latter Schlegel 
took to be of German and, in part, even of Gothic origin; he never clearly 
differentiated what we now call Gothic architecture from the Romanesque. 

Schlegel’s later writings on art in Vienna were deeply involved in the con- 
troversy between the primitivist Nazarene movement he helped to inspire and 
the neoclassical tastes that continued to prevail among the general public and 
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among the most important patrons of art in Austria, the Habsburg family and 
Metternich. The introduction recounts with much humor Schlegel’s ludicrous 
role in the quarrel over an unhappy Roman exhibit of his German Nazarene 
friends. The controversy is also reflected in the texts of addresses on the pros- 
pects for art in Austria delivered by Metternich as Curator and two other 
officers of the Imperial Academy, which Schlegel published with his own dis- 
creetly differing comment in the Deutsches Museum. In addition, the volume 
includes three photographic plates of paintings discussed by Schlegel in the 
text: Raphael’s Ecstasy of St. Cecilia, Piombo’s Martyrdom of St. Agatha, 
and Altdorfer’s Victory of Alexander the Great over Darius. Though the last 
painting is neither Christian nor strictly Medieval, Schlegel discusses it as 
“ein wahrhaft romantisches Gemiilde,” a painting in the spirit of Romantic 
poetry. He finds it animated by heroic chivalry and manifesting a fullness, 
symbolic depth, and magic charm comparable to the creations of Shakespeare. 
Another work Schlegel discusses, an altar in the Cologne Cathedral, is indeed 
a superb example of Medieval, German, and Christian painting. His own 
eulogy in prose is accompanied by three unsigned sonnets, by Dorothea, rev- 
erently depicting the subject-matter. The artist who painted this now famous 
altar had not yet been identified, and Schlegel tentatively ascribes it to 
“Meister Wilhelm von Kéln.”’ We know today that it is the creation of Stefan 
Lochner, and the editor should have mentioned this artist somewhere in the 
critical apparatus. 

Anstett’s detailed introduction to Volume xiv establishes the general 
faithfulness of Sulpiz Boisserée’s text to Schlegel’s exposition and demon- 
strates that Schlegel’s historical scholarship was sound, even if not what we 
could term objective. Schlegel was thoroughly at home in the work of eight- 
eenth-century historians and examined many of their primary sources directly. 
Although these lectures antedated Schlegel’s formal conversion, his Catholic 
point of view was already established; so also were other beliefs that char- 
acterize his thinking for the remainder of his career: that human culture, lan- 
guage, and religion had their origin in Asia, that the flowering of Christian 
culture took place in the Middle Ages under the aegis of the Germanic nations, 
that this same historic period came closest to realizing an ideal social and 
political constitution based on a balance of social estates, that it was the his- 
toric mission of the Habsburg monarchy in modern Austria to restore a 
Christian social and political order in Europe. 

Schlegel’s basic convictions can occasionally warp his judgments on his- 
tory. For example, his mystic reverence for the Orient makes him argue at 
length against the Gothic tradition of a Scandinavian homeland recorded by 
Jordanes and for a hypothesis that the Gothic migration moved directly 
westward from a point of origin somewhere near Persia and India. But when 
his view of history becomes most painfully distorted it is less because of his 
underlying convictions than from special, emotionally colored prejudices. The 
most conspicuous of these are his hostility to both France and Prussia as 
world powers and as political, social, and cultural embodiments of a pernicious 
rationalism. One might be amazed at the prejudice this Catholic thinker ex- 
hibits against Charles II and James IT of England and their Restoration cul- 
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ture and for the Protestant King William III, but in these lectures and later, 
after his formal conversion, Schlegel’s preference for Catholicism is too weak 
to counteract his aversion to the cultural influence and political power of 
Louis XIV, both of which King William successfully combatted. When 
Schlegel expresses the hope that the entire Baltic might fall under Russian 
control, it is because the vision of a Europe in which Prussia has ceased to be a 
world power is worth more to him than the Germanic cultural values on which 
he otherwise places so much emphasis. He understands conditions in Napo- 
leonic Europe well enough to forecast both the Treaty of Tilsit and the Penin- 
sular War, but in the same context he recommends that France, after her ulti- 
mate defeat, be reduced to the status of a Papal protectorate. 

Schlegel’s ultimate concern in the Cologne lectures, however, is a philo- 
sophical interpretation of universal history. In the end this turns out to be a 
mystic cosmogony surprisingly like that of Novalis, and it resembles the his- 
toric vision of Novalis also in its exaltation of the Middle Ages as the highest 
achievement of man. These lectures show more respect for recorded history 
than can be found in Die Christenheit oder Europa, however, for Schlegel care- 
fully distinguishes between the ideal and the historic fact. The ideals which he 
attributes to the Middle Ages were a Christendom consisting of federated 
principalities under the joint leadership of a Divinely ordained Pope and a 
chivalrous German Emperor, and in each state a sténdische Verfassung 
balancing a clerical and scholarly class, a military aristocracy motivated by 
Christian love and Germanic honor and chivalry, a class of burghers and arti- 
sans, and a free Germanic yeomanry. Schlegel admits that none of these ele- 
ments of a freely balanced Germanic Christian order was ever fully realized 
and that the system in its totality was never more than an ideal. Nevertheless 
he argues that the ideals themselves were a vital influence and a great historic 
achievement. His hope for something analogous in modern times, a Europe 
under the leadership of a constitutional Austrian monarchy, fell even farther 
short of fulfillment; but it might be argued that certain elements of Schlegel’s 
dream have been revived today in the Common Market. 

What is harder for us to consider seriously today is Schlegel’s classification 
of cosmic history into seven ages, four eras of recorded history preceded by a 
Golden Age of revelation and earthly paradise and followed in the future by an 
Age of Judgment and the Kingdom of Heaven. These seven epochs are out- 
lined in a table; for each of the six earthly ones there is a predominating human 
endeavor, an animating Divine Principle, an Evil Principle, and a mythic or 
or theological view of the world. The Middle Ages, which for Schlegel extended 
from Constantine through the Thirty Years’ War, are taken as the true mid- 
point of this cosmic system; they are characterized by the striving toward 
order, the Divine Principle of love, the Evil Principle of inertia, and the 
theological hierarchy and Gospel of the Son of God. 

The lecture series of Volume vi was delivered publicly in Vienna in 1812, 
a few years after August Wilhelm’s famous lectures on dramatic art, and toa 
similarly distinguished audience. But whereas August Wilhelm had limited 
himself to drama, Friedrich attempts a history of literature in the broadest 
sense, including documents of religion, rhetoric, history, and philosophy. The 
editor’s introduction traces the development of Friedrich Schlegel’s concept of 
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literary history, citing examples from the compendia of quotations, bio- 
graphical anecdotes, and meaningless clichés that passed for literary history 
in Germany throughout the eighteenth century to show how important a 
contribution the Schlegels made to the discipline as we conceive it today. 
The introduction also clarifies Friedrich Schlegel’s indebtedness to Herder, 
explains why it was never fully acknowledged, and shows how Friedrich 
Schlegel gave critical substance to Herder’s sweeping vision of the processes 
of cultural history. In this connection Eichner discusses the place of the 
Schlegels, German Romanticism, and the so-called Deutsche Bewegung in mod- 
ern critical thought and utters some homely truths which present-day liter- 
ary historians in Germany could well take to heart: 


Uber die Aufklirung zu spotten, ist eine Unart, die in Deutschland durch das Vorbild 
der Romantik heimisch geworden ist. Die Romantik hatte ein Recht zu diesem 
Spott, weil sie das Wesen der Aufklirung ablehnte. Wir Heutigen .. . haben dieses 
Recht nicht. Wir sind alle Kinder der Aufklirung.... Was wir der Romantik 
verdanken, ist keine ‘Uberwindung’ der Aufklirung, sondern eine Korrektur 
derselben—aber freilich eine Korrektur, die gerade auf dem Gebiet der Dichtung 
besonders nétig war. (xxxiii) 


Of the four volumes of this critical edition to appear thus far, only Vol- 
ume VI dates entirely from Schlegel’s Viennese period after his formal conver- 
sion to Catholicism. The materials in Volumes Iv, x1, and xIv date almost 
entirely from the period between 1802 and 1808, which Schlegel spent in 
Paris, Cologne, and on travels between Switzerland and the Netherlands. 
Now that extensive materials are accessible to us from this transitional period 
that had previously been unknown, rare, or familiar only in the revised form 


of the collected works, we can readily compare Schlegel’s thought in the tran- 
sitional years with the Athendum period that preceded them and the Vien- 
nese period that followed. With the newly available evidence for continuity in 
the development of his thought, students of Schlegel are also more likely to 
take notice of the very important changes that took place during the Berlin- 
Jena period of 1797-1801 or even within the three volumes of the Athenium 
published from 1798 to 1800. Finally, it is possible to discern more clearly 
how much of the Schlegel of the Athendum is preserved in the Schlegel of 
Vienna and precisely what kind of Catholic philosophy this Vienna Schlegel 
represents. 

Apart from a drastic change in style and tone that may be attributed to 
a tempering of Schlegel’s youthful extravagance and impudence, a more 
realistic understanding of the means by which his ideas might be communi- 
cated, and considerations forced upon him by his desperate pecuniary situa- 
tion, there is one essential shift in Schlegel’s philosophy that took place after 
1802 during his sojourns in Paris and Cologne. It has been identified by Ernst 
Behler in recent articles (‘‘Friedrich Schlegels Theorie der Universalpoesie,”’ 
Jahrbuch der Deutschen Schillergesellschaft, 1 [1957], 249 ff., and “‘Die Kultur- 
philosophie Friedrich Schlegels,” Zeitschrift fiir philosophische Forschung, 
xIv [1960], 68-85). Schlegel had become a mystic by the time he wrote the 
Gesprich iiber die Poesie, and he remained a mystic the rest of his life. How- 
ever, the change that took place during the Paris-Cologne period was from a 
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vaguely religious pantheistic mysticism to one that was panentheistic and 
specifically Christian, from a hypothesis that poetry and culture derived 
from an innate love and yearning for unity in man and the entire universe 
to the doctrine of a primal Divine revelation. Schlegel believes that God 
bestowed this revelation upon man in his age of innocence in an earthly para- 
dise, that it survived as an obscured “‘memory”’ and an object of nostalgic 
longing in every religion, mythology, culture, and national literature, and 
that it was renewed through Christ. Schlegel’s conversion to Catholicism was 
a consequence of his belief in primal revelation, but much as he came to advo- 
cate a union of believers under the Catholic hierarchy, he never advocated 
rigid doctrinal uniformity. To understand the Catholic Friedrich Schlegel 
one must always bear in mind that he remained a spokesman for Christian 
mysticism in the Platonic, neo-Platonic, and even Gnostic traditions. Again 
and again in these volumes he expresses his preference for Plato over Aris- 
totle. Nowhere can we find in them any mention of St. Thomas Aquinas, but 
we repeatedly encounter manifestations of hostility toward Medieval Scho- 
lasticism, of sympathy for Medieval mystics within and outside the Church, 
and above all of an unqualified affirmation of the mysticism of Jakob Béhme. 
Schlegel denounces the Reformation as a breach in the religious, cultural, 
social, and political unity of Christendom, as the source of unbridled secular 
power politics, and of a culturally pernicious Enlightenment; but the Catho- 
lic Schlegel of Vienna can still express warm sympathy for Martin Luther as 
a titanic tragic hero and a great literary voice of the German common people. 

The modification of Schlegel’s concept of the romantic after his move to 
Paris is another expression of the change in his basic mystic premise. The 
“Brief iiber den Roman” in the third volume of the Athendum had defined the 
romantic as that which presents “einen sentimentalen Stoff in einer fantas- 
tischen Form.” The sentiment is an “invisibly visible hovering” of the spirit 
of love, the poet’s awareness that characters, events, and situations are “nur 
Hindeutung auf das Héhere, Unendliche, Hieroglyphe der Einen ewigen 
Liebe und der heiligen Lebensfiille der bildenden Natur” (Athendum, 1, 
119 ff.). In Paris this “One eternal Love” becomes Christian, and Friedrich 
Schlegel henceforth prefers romantic creations, like those of Wolfram and 
Calderén, in a Christian spirit. At the same time his concept of the romantic 
incorporates his new emphasis on national tradition in every culture and on 
the primacy of the Germanic tradition and character in the national cultures 
of the Middle Ages. He believes that the successive invasions of Western 
Europe by the Germanic peoples from the Goths to the Normans instilled 
into the new Christian outlook on life a number of peculiarly Germanic vir- 
tues: heroism, honor, loyalty, the spirit of individual freedom, love of adven- 
ture, reverence for woman, and an inexhaustible wealth of poetic imagina- 
tion. Recognizing the special contributions of each of the great Germanic 
peoples to romantic Christian culture, Schlegel speaks the most warmly of the 
romantic spirit of the Normans, who brought Medieval culture to its finest 
moral and poetic fruition in the Crusades and in the courtly epic. 

Friedrich Schlegel’s discussion of the romantic manifests his conscious- 
ness of the etymological association with romance at all times, but whereas in 
the “Brief iiber den Roman” he thinks primarily of the romances of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance, mentioning Tasso and Ariosto, after 1802 he places equal 
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stress on the courtly romance of the High Middle Ages. One can also detect 
a slight shift in the emphasis upon the aesthetic qualities he associates with 
the romantic. If we take the formulation of the “Brief iiber den Roman” as 
our point of reference, we can say that a few years earlier, in 1797 and 1708, 
Schlegel had stressed romantic qualities associated with “fantastic form’’: 
heterogeneity, constant change, caprice, individuality, synaestheticism, para- 
dox, irony, and wit. The ‘Brief iiber den Roman” in 1800 places the fantastic 
and the sentimental in approximate balance. After Schlegel’s departure from 
Germany the emphasis moves over a little toward the romantic elements as- 
sociated with love and sentiment: the longing for a lost paradise, Christian 
love, chivalry, faith, spiritual fortitude, moral idealism. But there is never 
more than a slight shift of stress. For the Schlegel of Jena, Paris, Cologne, 
and Vienna, romantic poetry was always a poetry of endless yearning, a 
poetry irradiating its subject-matter in a glow of idealistic warmth and 
magic charm, an expression of the poet’s awareness of the incongruity in any 
finite expression of the infinite, and above all eine progressive Universal poesie. 
As Schlegel’s criticism expands over other arts, he attributes nearly all these 
qualities to the romantic in Gothic architecture, in the chivalrous painting of 
Altdorfer, in the Christian symbolism of Locher. With his insistence that 
romantic art of any kind must be universal and idealistic, Schlegel cannot 
accept rigidly limited categories like the still-life, the unpeopled landscape, 
the realistic genre-painting, or even the purely individual portrait. But there 
was one element of the romantic that Schlegel unhappily forgot when he 
turned his attention to painting: das Progressive. The critic who would never 
recommend that modern writers emulate the specific techniques and stylistic 
manner of the Nibelungenlied, Wolfram, or Calderén persuaded young Ger- 
man painters that they had to return to the primitive technical limitations 
and symbolistic style of Medieval painting before they could create their 
own new Christian Romantic art. 
RAYMOND IMMERWAHR 
University of Washington 


HEINE: BucH DER LIEDER. By S. S. Prawer. 

KELLER: KLEIDER MACHEN LEvuTE. By B. A. Rowley. 

MOrIKE: MOZART AUF DER REISE NACH PRaG. By R. B. Farrell. 
(Studies in German Literature 1-3. General Editors: L. W. Forster and 
B. A. Rowley.) London: Edward Arnold (Publishers) Ltd. [1960] Pp. 
64; 47; 62. 6s each. 


Studies in German Literature comprises a set of six monographs, the first three 
of which are reviewed here. Since the general editors did not provide for any 
introductory statement concerning the purpose of this series, we have to rely 
on the publisher’s remark that it is intended to present critical interpretations 
of major representative works of German literature in a convenient form. 
With the exception of a study on Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea, this series 
treats only individual works of the nineteenth century—by Heine, Keller, 
Morike, Eichendorff, and Gotthelf. 

In view of the professional competency and erudition which the studies 
evidence, the remark on the dust-jacket that they are equally useful for the 
amateur as well as for the student and teacher is fortunately misleading. In 
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addition to their collective pedagogical excellence, these studies represent 
individually a persuasive British contribution to scholarly research in their 
respective field and therefore merit individual attention. 

The first study contains a succinct analysis of Heine’s Buch der Lieder. 
A few well-chosen biographical references, interspersed with critical comments 
on the most recent Heine research, precede eight chapters on theme, meta- 
phor, imagery, and symbolism. Two additional chapters examine Heine’s 
technical skill of collocation and versification. This well-balanced study is a 
welcome refutation of a remark made by H. G. Atkins in his Heine biography 
of 1920, that the English attitude to the Buch der Lieder has been frequently 
one-sided in its singular praise through distorted interpretations. In the past 
—and incidentally, still today—this collection of poems has often been as- 
sessed only in terms of Heine the jilted lover, the apostate, the social outcast 
or rebel. Consequently, the imagery and symbolism were interpreted from a 
narrow angle of vision and made to serve a preconceived theory. Fortunately, 
Prawer rejects the Buch der Lieder as a source for psychoanalytic or sociolog- 
ical study and considers it the accomplishment of a ‘great and original poet,” 
as one of Heine’s “least polemical productions.” To be sure, the historical per- 
sonage is not eliminated as a factor in the analysis of his art. Especially in the 
case of Heine’s scintillating and paradoxical artistry, the author is almost 
impelled to elucidate the poet’s complex susceptibility and vacillating atti- 
tude toward society and religion. 

In the chapter “Heaven and Hell,” Prawer doubts, perhaps in somewhat 
too categorical terms, the presence of any genuine religious sentiments in the 
Buch der Lieder. He maintains that in the poems “Die Wallfahrt nach Kev- 
laar” and “Frieden,” the Judeo-Christian beliefs have been reduced to a 
“convenient source of mythological ornament.” Since Jehovah is dead and 
replaced by a cult of Venus, any invocation of a spiritual deity involves no 
personal allegiance for the younger Heine. Thus, according to Prawer, it is 
blasphemy which provides the poet “with an exhilarating though illusory 
sense at once of daring and freedom.” But do Heine’s numerous cynical disa- 
vowals of hypocritically professed religious values or his rejection of an au- 
thoritative middle-class pseudo-god add up to a total repudiation of faith? 
Is blasphemy a reputable terminus technicus in literary criticism? 

Cogent arguments are presented for Heine’s anthropomorphic concept of 
nature. After examining in detail several lines characteristically depicting 
landscapes and seascapes, Prawer concludes that nature images serve “only 
as a starting point . . . for human experience.’’ The three subsequent chap- 
ters, inquiring into origin and significance of “Masquerade,” “‘Divided Self,” 
and “Play of Wit,” are the best in the book. The many images of masquerad- 
ing in the Buch der Lieder are expertly interpreted as a means of escaping a 
stupid society, to which Heine himself provided a commentary in the Briefe 
aus Berlin: 


Mensch ist man erst recht auf dem Maskenball, . . . wo das schlichte Du die urgesell- 
schaftliche Vertraulichkeit herstellt...und wo die schénste Freiheit herrscht— 
Maskenfreiheit. 


A selected bibliography and a helpful index to titles of poems discussed in the 
book complete this stimulating and thoughtful study. 
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Gottfried Keller’s popular novella Kleider machen Leute is examined by 
B. A. Rowley. After a short introductory chapter, the author proceeds to a 
penetrating interpretation of “Structure,” “The narrator and his language,” 
“Description and symbol,” “Plot, character and themes,” and ‘Fact and 
fable.” 

The chapter on “The narrator and his language”’ is arresting for its 
emphasis and utilization of modern literary theory. Rowley surveys within 
the confines of a few pages the central problem of narrative method: the 
complex relationship of author to his work (Erzdhlhaltung). He interpolates 
between Keller and his novella a fictional narrator who assumes the role of 
a nonomniscient storyteller, thus keeping ‘‘author and narrator. . . onto- 
logically distinct.’’ This modern interpretive technique, so expertly expounded 
by Wolfgang Kayser in ‘“‘Wer erzahlt den Roman” (in Die Vortragsreise. 
Studien zur Literatur [Bern, 1958]), has become an integral part of the New 
Criticism. Since its theoretical concepts are rather difficult to comprehend, 
they are a potential source of confusion to the uninitiated. For example, the 
reference to the interpolated narrator as “‘a fictional character like any other” 
might easily be confused with a fictional storyteller in a Rahmenerzdhlung 
and thus not be thought of as an interpretive device. Since non-omniscient 
narration is, however, relatively rare in Kleider machen Leute, it might be more 
perspicuous within the general pedagogical context of this series, to explain 
these infrequent occurrences as an epic privilege used by nineteenth-century 
novelists to achieve tension and suspense (Spannungsmoment durch bewubten 
Verzicht auf erzdhlerische Allwissenheit) or possibly as an extension of the 
paternal attitude, of which Keller was so fond. Nevertheless, despite the ap- 
parent limitation in nomenclature, the application of modern literary tech- 
niques to a nineteenth-century prose work adds an original point of view and 
enriches intellectually the comprehension and appreciation of this novella. 
One deplores that no references were made to any works of literary theory in 
the otherwise very useful selected bibliography. This short informative study, 
written with sympathetic insight and conviction, contributes, beyond an 
expert analysis of subject matter, a glimpse of a scholar using modern tech- 
niques as critical tools. 


MGrike’s prose masterpiece Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag is R. B. Far- 
rell’s subject. An expanded “‘Genesis of the work” is amplified with biograph- 
ical data and critical commentaries. In the following chapter, the novella’s 
basic theme is stated: ‘“‘The power in life, which, flowing full, manifests itself 
as intensive creativity and wreaks inexorable destruction on him in whom it 
appears.” This basic conflict between the abundance of life on one hand and 
artistic creation on the other is then traced as a recurring motif in the action 
of the novella and finally examined in its effect on structure and style. 

The motif of dissonance is lucidly presented in the interpretation of the 
symbolic content. The author refers critically to several other studies of the 
novella and apparently steers a middle course between Hermann Pongs’ 
overstatement of the daemonic and Franz Mautner’s concentration on Bieder- 
meier elements. Benno von Wiese’s thesis that the novella exhibits at first a 
candid affirmation of life and only subsequently reveals an ominous presenti- 
ment of approaching death, is evidently challenged by Farrell’s concomitant 
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view that serenity and harmony are intertwined with tension and despair from 
beginning to end. The dual motifs—Farrell calls them bright and dark—are 
continuously present throughout the novella; they emerge structurally in the 
exposition, descriptive action, and configuration, and stylistically in the form 
and diction of the work. 

In the limpid interpretation of the orange-peeling incident, Konstanze’s 
story about her husband, and Mozart’s own tale of the Neapolitan ball game, 
Farrell stresses that the symbolic content is always related to the basic aim of 
the novella, “ .. . to portray creative activity actually in progress” and to 
present “‘the artist in action.” 

In contrast to several other studies of Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag, 
Farrell does not connect the novella thematically with the Romantic period 
only; he uncovers several parallels and contrasts to Thomas Mann’s repre- 
sentation of the artist in society. As a result, the novella is placed within a 
more modern constellation. Farrell concludes his perceptive study with an 
up-to-date selected bibliography. 

In sum, the three studies are rewarding and original contributions. 
They are to be recommended not only to students for their pedagogical 
value, but to all Germanists for their individual scholarly persuasiveness. 


WERNER Marx 
University of Illinois 


LITERARISCHE ZEITSCHRIFTEN 1885-1910. Von Fritz Schlawe. Stuttgart: 
J. B. Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1961. Pp. 94. DM 4.20. 


In this neat, compact volume, Fritz Schlawe provides essential data and 
information concerning sixty-six German literary periodicals bridging the 
span from Naturalism to the appearance of Expressionism in German letters. 
The table of contents itself is a useful reference tabella containing a chrono- 
logical listing of these periodicals along with their dates of inception (and 
demise, where pertinent) and the names of the individuals most closely associ- 
ated with them. 

In treating each item, Schlawe relates facts pertaining to its origin, pub- 
lication, and format. Following a commentary on the aims and outlook of its 
founders, the nature of its content, and the names of its principal contributors, 
Schlawe provides bibliographical information where possible, and, finally, 
referring to his initial listing of some sixty European libraries, he indicates 
where the periodical in question is available. 

The periodicals under discussion exclude purely technical publications 
as well as popular family magazines. They fall into seven categories: (I) Die 
dlteren groBen Blatter, (11) Die literarischen Blatter neuer Richtungen, (111) Die 
literarischen Blatter neutraler Haltung, (V) Die literarisch-kiinstlerischen Blat- 
ter, (V) Die politisch-literarischen Blatter, (V1) Die populdren Literaturblitter, 
(VII) Die Theaterblatter. Though Schlawe concerns himself primarily with 
the years 1885-1910, eleven of the items were initiated before 1885, and 
thirty continued to flourish after 1910. 

The discussions of the more important periodicals are often penetrating, 
and in spite of the brevity and predominantly bibliographical nature of the 
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work, Schlawe has succeeded in conjuring up the past with lifelike freshness. 
His brush strokes devoted to the periodicals of naturalism are particularly 
valuable as are his observations about individual personalities such as George 
and Hofmannsthal. A typical observation occurs in the discussion of Kunst- 
wart, where it is noted that Carl Spitteler’s ““Heranziehung an den ‘Kunst- 
wart’ bedeutete den Wendepunkt seines literarischen Daseins; schrieb bis 
1914 94 mal...” (p. 77). This little-known fact might have been further 
augmented by the comment that Nietzsche, who appears in the discussion in 
his own right, was responsible for having brought Spitteler to the attention 
of Avenarius, the editor of Kunstwart. 

Separate editor and author indices enhance the accessibility of the obt 
servations. However, numerous obscure writers and a number of eminen- 
scholars (R. M. Meyer, Brandes, Eloesser, etc.) whose names appear in the 
text, do not receive mention in the index. Leixner, who contributed to Die 
Gesellschaft and Der Turmer, is included in the index only with reference to 
his collaboration on the staff of Die Jugend, while a person such as Tovote, 
mentioned a half-dozen times as a contributor to various periodicals, does not 
appear at all in the index. 

Generally free from printing errors (one exception—Hofmannthal, p. 
27), this product of meticulous research is a valuable tool, particularly to the 
student not yet familiar with the periodicals in question. 


VINCENT LoCICERO 
Chatham College 


RAINER MARIA RILKE. SAMTLICHE WERKE. Band IV. Herausgegeben von 


Rilke-Archiv. In Verbindung mit Ruth Sieber-Rilke besorgt durch Ernst 
Zinn. Wiesbaden: Insel-Verlag, 1961. Pp. 1103. Diinndruck. Ganz. 
DM 32. 


Von den friihen Gedichten in Band 1 bis 3 fiihren motivisch und stilistisch 
mancherlei Faden zu den hier vereinten Prosarbeiten aus der Schaffenszeit 
der Jahre 1893-1901. Abgedruckt ist zunichst die Sammlung “‘Am Leben 
hin,” kurze Erzihlungen und Skizzen enthaltend, darunter als bedeutsamsten 
Beitrag die duferlich und innerlich abgerundete, stimmungsvolle Scene 
““Greise.”” Wichtig sind die zwei “‘Prager Geschichten,” zudem kulturge- 
schichtlich aufschlureich. Lebendig wird vor uns (man denkt auch an die 
“‘Larenopfer” in Band 1) des Dichters Geburtsort, “diese Stadt voll finsterer 
Gassen und geheimnisvoller Héfe.” Geschildert wird die ‘‘Geschichte einer 
Volkerkindheit,” das “Schicksal eines Volkes,” das (nach Rilkes Worten in 
der Selbstanzeige in Hardens “Zukunft” vom 1o. Juni 1899) “seine Kindheit 
nicht ausbreiten kann neben dem Alteren, ernsten, erwachsenen Brudervolk.” 
Den Hintergrund bildet das Treiben der “Omladina,” eines Bundes tsche- 
chischer Studenten und Handwerker. Im Mittelpunkt der ersten Erzaihlung 
steht eine historische Gestalt, der (von Rilke umbenannte) Tapezierer Rudolf 
Mrva, der sich als Spitzel in die Vereinigung eingeschlichen hatte und im 
November 1893 in seiner Wohnung ermordet aufgefunden wurde. Weitere 
Schilderungen der gesellschaftlichen und politischen Zustaénde Prags zu 
Rilkes Zeit bieten “Die Geschwister.” Die erste der drei Erzihlungen in der 
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Sammlung “Die Letzten” gewaihrt Einblicke in des jungen Dichters An- 
schauungen vom Wesen der Kunst. Die Titelnovelle, die den Abschlu& 
bildet, war Rilke das Liebste, was er bis dahin geschrieben hatte. Im Gegen- 
satz zu den iibrigen Beitrigen des vorliegenden Buches sind (seit ihrem 
ersten Erscheinen 1900) die ‘Geschichten vom lieben Gott” immer wieder in 
Buchform aufgelegt worden. Sie sind wichtig fiir Rilkes religiése Entwick- 
lung: es begegnet die Vorstellung vom ‘“‘werdenden Gott,” die ja im “Stun- 
den-Buch” entscheidend hervortritt; zudem zeigen sich Erinnerungen an 
Italien, an Florenz und Rom, vor allem an RufSland. Rund 300 Seiten umfaft 
die “Zweite Abteilung”: Erzihlungen und Skizzen aus den Jahren 1892 bis 
1903, teils aus schwer zuginglichen Blattern, teils aus dem Nachlaf abge- 
druckt. Manche Prosastiicke werden in zwei Fassungen gegeben, in der 
ersten Niederschrift und in der endgiiltigen Form, so “Die Turnstunde,” 
“Der Drachentéter,” “Der Totengriber.” Viele selbstbiographische Bezie- 
hungen verrit “Ewald Tragy,” als Sonderausgabe in der Insel-Biicherei 
Nr. 680 erschienen. Eine Auswahl der Dramen aus den Jahren 1895-1901 
bietet in zeitlicher Folge die ‘“‘Dritte Abteilung.” Von den acht Stiicken sind 
einzelne aus dem Nachlaf veréffentlicht. Mehrere wurden auch aufgefiihrt, 
freilich ohne sich auf der Biihne halten zu kénnen. “Im Friihfrost” ist in 
urspriinglicher Fassung zum ersten Male gedruckt; die Aktschliisse des 
zweiten und dritten Vorgangs in der spiteren Bearbeitung fiir das Theater 
bringt der Anhang S. 1044 ff. 

Gegen Versuche, die Dramen der Friihzeit aufs neue zugiinglich zu 
machen, hat sich Rilke mit Bestimmtheit gewehrt; in einem bisher unbekann- 
ten Briefe vom 21. August 1921 mit der iiberraschenden Begriindung: “ihr 
Wiederheraufziehen hat fiir mich etwas eindringlich Stérendes, weil sie ja 
dann, trotz alles ihnen hundertmal anhaftenden Datums, doch den drama- 
tischen Absichten im Wege stehen, die ich einmal, aus reiferer Einsicht, rein 
zu entwickeln hoffe” (S. 1040). Der Anhang enthiilt “‘Zwei Briefe’’; der eine 
ist eine dem Knaben Rolf Reventlow “in den Mund gelegte Trost- und 
Mahnrede an seine Mutter,”’ der andere (fingiert) eine Art Erginzung zu den 
“Geschichten vom lieben Gott’’; beide Prosastiicke gehéren “dem Grenz- 
bereich zwischen persénlicher Zuwendung und dichterischer Arbeit” an 
(S. 944). Es folgen Gedichte in russischer Sprache und in deutscher Uber- 
setzung. Die umfangreichen Anmerkungen (S. 973-1056) zeigen, welche 
auGerordentliche Sorgfalt, welche entsagungsvolle Hingabe Ernst Zinn 
wieder Rilkes Werk gewidmet hat. Unbedingte Worttreue war sein Bestreben. 
Schwer zugingliche Quellen muf ten erschlossen werden; sie sind eingehend 
verzeichnet. Die Handschriften werden genau beschrieben; Hinweise werden 
gegeben, aus der bisherigen Literatur, aus gedruckten und ungedruckten 
Aufzeichnungen und Briefen. Auch die Entstehung und die erste Veréffent- 
lichung sind jeweils beriicksichtigt. Nicht minder willkommen ist das “‘Nach- 
wort,” das mit seinen vielen Aufschliissen und Anregungen weit mehr gibt als 
der schlichte Titel vermuten lat. Ein alphabetisches Verzeichnis der Uber- 
schriften sowie ein “Inhaltsverzeichnis mit Entstehungsdaten” bilden den 
Abschluf. 

Die in diesem Band vereinten Arbeiten spiegeln ein reiches jugendliches 
Schaffen. Der Forschung, die sich seit Jahren auf die spite Zeit des Kiinst- 
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lers verlagert hat, bieten sie (neben der in den friiheren Banden gedruckten 
Lyrik) die Méglichkeit, das Werden und die Entwicklung der dichterischen 
Sprache Rilkes zu erhellen. 


HeELMuT WOcKE 
Bad Oeynhausen/Westfalen 


THEATER UNSERER ZEIT: Band 1, Das ARGERNIS Brecut, Kritische Beitrage 
von Siegfried Melchinger, Rudolph Frank, Reinhold Grimm, Erich 
Franzen und Otto Mann. Basel/Stuttgart, Basilius Presse, 1961. Pp. 
131. DM 9.80. 


The first issue of Theater unserer Zeit, a Swiss-German serial publication, 
incorporates six first-rate essays under the appropriate title, “Das Argernis 
Brecht.” Brecht is indeed a bothersome character, and, as the preface to this 
little volume admonishes, no pat solution to the problem he presents is found 
here. 

With the exception of Erich Franzen, all contributors have written ex- 
tensively on Brecht during the 1950’s. Reinhold Grimm’s book, Bertolt 
Brecht. Die Struktur seines Werkes (1957), is probably the best critical work 
available on Brecht. 

The first contribution, by Siegfried Melchinger, ““Brecht’s Weg zu 
Brecht,” an excellent analysis of the man and his work, is the most readily 
comprehensible of the essays and the least paitial to the recurrent question, 
“Is he now and has he always been a Marxist?” The article’s keynote is 
Brecht’s own dictum, ‘‘Zeigen ist mehr als Sein.”’ Brecht liquidated illusion- 
ism by employing Asiatic, medieval, and Elizabethan theatrical devices. 
Professor Melchinger’s conclusion that Brecht’s aggressiveness against stu- 
pidity gradually mellowed into humor and wisdom appears justified when we 
consider Brecht’s last plays. 

“Biecht von Anfang” is Rudolf Frank’s somewhat rambling contri- 
bution. Dialogue bits, nostalgically recollected and biographically pigeon- 
holed, are tied in with Brecht’s mother complex and his love of filth. Frank 
perceives Brecht’ constant urge to change things: most of the plays are based 
on previous literary creations (Marlowe, John Gay, Schiller, Hauptmann, 
Klabund, and Synge come to mind); yet is this not of secondary importance? 
Who thinks of Euripides while reading Racine? Being a venerable historian 
of the theatre, Frank would like to fit Brecht into a category; yet the “‘ver- 
anderliche und verandernde” author was as complex as the life he led. 
Frank obviously loved the man more than the playwright, for, by quoting a 
passage from the autobiographical Geschichten vom Herrn Keuner, he shows 
that despite his vanity, Brecht’s mockery was not only other-directed: 
“‘Woran arbeiten Sie? wurde Herr Keuner gefragt. Herr Keuner antwortete: 
Ich habe viel Miihe. Ich bereite meinen nachsten Irrtum vor.” 

Reinhold Grimm has two essays in this collection. His illuminating 
“Gedanken zur Verfremdung” have already been treated in his aforemen- 
tioned book. Of the contributors to this issue, Grimm is the youngest, and his 
approach to Brecht is the most philosophic. In his first article, Grimm makes 
a comparison between Francis Bacon’s Novum Organum and Brecht’s Kleines 
Organon fiir das Theater. The scientific approach leads Brecht to Marxism, 
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Grimm believes; he finds an example of the new ideology in Leben des Galilei. 
The “Verfremdung”’ effect refers to three aspects of the new technique: writ- 
ing, directing, and acting. (These have recently been treated in America in 
the Tulane Drama Review, Autumn 1961, where an essay by Brecht is trans- 
lated into English for the first time under the title, “On the Experimental 
Theater.”’) It is worthwhile noting that Brecht is far less sure of his purpose 
than his critics believe him to be; he ends his discussion with an eloquent 
question: “How can the shackled, ignorant, freedom- and knowledge-seeking 
human being of our century, the tormented and heroic, abused and ingenious, 
the changeable and the world-changing human being of this frightful and im- 
portant century achieve his own theater which will help him to master not 
only himself but also the world?” 

“Verfremdung” can assume various forms within the drama itself. It can 
reject the Aristotelian principles and condemn catharsis as a form of “Ein- 
fiihlung” (and yet I think that Galileo, Mother Courage and Shen-Te tran- 
scend the “Verfremdung” no less than Oedipus or King Lear), and it can 
use the same language to obtain totally different effects. Caspar Neher’s sets, 
Paul Dessau’s, Hanns Eisler’s and Kurt Weill’s music served Brecht admir- 
ably; one needs only to think of the incredible success and the innumerable 
versions of ‘‘Mack the Knife” from Die Dreigroschenoper in recent years in 
the United States to accept the universality of the concept of Einfiihlung. 
The argument whether Brecht’s intentional incompleteness is a dramatic prin- 
ciple or a defect will undoubtedly rage on for many years. Grimm defends 
Brecht convincingly and goes so far as to place the dramatist in the company 
of Calder6n, Biichner, and even Shakespeare. For Brecht’s technique Grimm 
refers us to Diderot’s Paradoxe sur le comédien, where the famous—or infa- 
mous—theory appears that the actor must be no more than a puppet on a 
string pulled by the dramatist. Brecht’s sources may go back to Horace, who 
examined the relationship of prodesse and delectare; and we must not neglect 
Francis Bacon’s “idols of the theater.” Brecht, the Marxist, applied the 
Hegelian dialectic, says Grimm, in the following manner: Thesis—familiar 
objects are only half recognized. Antithesis—the objects are made forcibly 
unfamiliar (the alienation process). In the Synthesis, they become recogniz- 
able again. Hegel’s formula: “Das Bekannte ist, weil es bekannt ist, nicht 
erkannt,” fits neatly into this interpretation. While admiring Grimm’s subtle 
investigations, this reviewer senses an inherent danger, namely the reader’s 
alienation from the critic. Brecht, the study at hand, becomes removed, the 
play’s action is subordinated to an eclectic philosophy, and the irony of lan- 
guage—perhaps Brecht’s most original contribution—is shunted aside. 

Reinhold Grimm concludes this essay with an important point: “Brecht’s 
marxistisches Theater der Verfremdung kann im Grunde niemals streng 
ideologisch-dogmatisch sein.” Grimm, being an anti-Marxist, fears that 
Brecht’s ideology (“Er wollte an den Marxismus glauben”) may have become 
a new “idolon,” falsifying reality. 

Missing from this collection of outstanding studies are treatments of 
Brecht’s humanitarianism, and of the lyrical tones Brecht found when he 
expressed his beliefs and his shortcomings (“‘Gedenkt unsrer mit Nachsicht”). 

In his short essay, ““Dichtung und Politik im Werke Brechts,” Erich 
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Franzen believes that Brecht’s poetry had the function of interrupting the 
course of action to achieve an alienation of the events. His didactic success 
was questionable, says Franzen, since ‘Das Theater hért dort auf, wo das 
Spiel endet und die Sphare der Wirklichkeit beginnt.” One does not have to 
agree with this premise, but the final observation that in our time enlighten- 
ment and revolution do not go hand in hand seems incontrovertible this side 
of the iron curtain. 

Otto Mann, in his essay about Brecht’s Marxist dramatic conception, 
sees the author in red. It seems to us that Brecht’s dramatic work, if it is to 
last, will have to transcend the labels of atheistic materialism, class struggle, 
party loyalty, and supra-national idealism. The complexity of Brecht’s work, 
his revolutionary theories, and political associations lead a scholar of Pro- 
fessor Mann’s renown to look for a system and a history whence the inspira- 
tion came. As a result the essay is more about Marxism than about Brecht. 
We take issue with Professor Mann’s contention that Brecht’s plays lose 
their justification without their Marxistic demonstration: Mutter Courage 
und ihre Kinder, Der kaukasische Kreidekreis and Der gute Mensch von Sezuan 
need not be seen through the spectacles of dialectic materialism. The very 
appeal to the public’s judgment at the end of the last mentioned play seems 
a denial of the rigidly didactic Communist doctrine: ‘“Verehrtes Publikum, 
los, such Dir selber den Schlu8—Es muf ein guter da sein, mu8, mu, muf.” 

The last essay in the collection is again by Reinhold Grimm, “‘Zwischen 
Tragik und Ideologie.” Here he analyzes Die MaLnahme (1930) as an “‘ideo- 
logische Tragédie” and shows that Brecht’s plays contain tragic elements 
despite the author’s intentions. Grimm again finds parallels in other plays, 
in Sartre’s Les mains sales and notably in Schiller’s Don Carlos, where the 
central problem is loyalty to higher authority. 

It is this reader’s perhaps naive opinion that Brecht preferred to ask ques- 
tions rather than give answers, however oracular. After having studied the 
essays presented in Das Argernis Brecht, one will not have eliminated the 
“Argernis,” but one will recognize the impact Brecht has had upon German 
intellectuals. 


Paut A. MANKIN 
University of Illinois 


LEBEN UND FREIHEIT DER HocuscHULE / ERINNERUNGEN. Von Friedrich 
von der Leyen. Kéln: Verlag Der Léwe / Dr. Hans Reykers, 1960. Pp. 
280. DM 28. 


Die groSen Germanisten des letzten Jahrhunderts haben uns keine Erinne- 
rungen hinterlassen. Wir miissen uns mit dem oder jenem gliicklich erhaltenen 
Briefwechsel begniigen. Der gegenwirtige Nestor der deutschen Germanistik, 
der 1873 geborene Friedrich von der Leyen, beschert nun der Mit- und Nach- 
welt diesen Riickblick auf sein langes persénliches und berufliches Erleben. 

Die Memoiren von der Leyens gehen iiber die zu erwartenden Erin- 
nerungen eines Philologen an seine Studienzeit, Lehrtatigkeit und Forscherar- 
beit betrachtlich hinaus, denn zu den trockenen Fachmenschen hat der Ver- 
fasser nie gehért. Nicht nur da er entgegen dem Zug der Zeit zur Speziali- 
sierung noch gerne das ganze Gebiet des Deutschen einschlieflich der neueren 
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und neuesten Literatur in seine Vorlesungen, Ubungen und Darstellungen 
einbezog—sein Interesse fiir die deutsche Volkskunde, die germanische Mytho- 
logie und insbesondere das internationale Marchen weitete seinen beruflichen 
Horizont in ungewéhnlichem Mafe und fihrte ihn von selber zur Weltlitera- 
tur. 

Durch seine Ehe mit einer Portraitmalerin und seine lange Verbindung 
mit Miinchen, das um die Jahrhundertwende und bis zum Ersten Weltkrieg 
die fiihrende Kunststadt Deutschlands war, gab es auch sehr lebendige 
Beziehungen zu Kiinstlern und zur bildenden Kunst. Miinchen war auch 
neben Berlin die fiihrende Theaterstadt und ein Mittelpunkt literarischer 
Bestrebungen. Dazu kamen dann noch fiir den jungen Dozenten eine enge 
Verbindung mit der Presse und spiter freundschaftliche Beziehungen zu den 
Verlegern Bruckmann, Diederichs und Kippenberg. 

Uns geht die germanistische Laufbahn an: Wir héren von den beiden 
ersten Semestern bei den noch jungen Edward Schréder und Ferdinand 
Wrede in Marburg. Das eigentliche Studium mit Doktor- und Lehramts- 
priifung wurde in Berlin absolviert, von einem eingeschobenen Leipziger 
Semester bei Eduard Sievers und Rudolf Hildebrand unterbrochen. Andreas 
Heusler, Karl Weinhold, Erich Schmidt, Heinrich von Treitschke, Herman 
Grimm waren einige der glanzvollen Sterne am Berliner Gelehrtenhimmel 
dieser Jahre. Aber auch Nichtakademiker wie z.B. Josef Kainz werden durch 
liebevoll erzaihlte Anekdoten lebendig. 

Der zweite grofe Lebensabschnitt begann mit der Ubersiedlung nach 
Miinchen zur Vorbereitung der Habilitation (sie wurde 1899 erreicht). Dort 
wirkten Hermann Paul, Michael Bernays, Franz Muncker an der Univer- 
sitit, Wilhelm Hertz an der Technischen Hochschule. Der Lehrerfolg blieb 
nicht aus, von Jahr zu Jahr erweiterte sich das Arbeitsfeld, aber es mehrten 
sich auch die eingangs erwahnten Grenziibertretungen, die von den ziinftigen 
Altgermanisten nicht gerne gesehen wurden. Es wurde der Grund zu den 
bleibenden Leistungen auf dem Gebiete der Marchenforschung gelegt; es gab 
Vorlesungen iiber Géttersagen und Heldendichtung, iiber Goethe, die 
Romantik, das Drama des 19. Jahrhunderts, Henrik Ibsen, die Dichtung der 
Gegenwart, die Kunst der Ubersetzung. Nebenher liefen die Tatigkeit in der 
durch ihre dramatischen Experimente bekannt gewordenen Literarischen 
Gesellschaft, in dem Bayerischen Verein fiir Volkskunde (der 1914 mit den 
Bayerischen Heften fiir Volkskunde iiber Oberbayern hinaus zu wirken begann) 
und in der Germanistischen Mittwochsgesellschaft. 

Unter den akademischen Schiilern tauchen auf Friedrich Ranke, Her- 
mann Schneider, Adolf Spamer, Norbert von Hellingrath, Ernst Reisinger, 
Gertrud Schoepperle—auter illustre Namen. Aber die Erfiillung des berech- 
tigten Wunsches nach einem Ordinariat blieb aus; die Anerkennung kam aus 
dem Ausland in Form einer Einladung der Universitat Yale (1914). 

Erst der Zusammenbruch des kaiserlichen Deutschlands und die wage- 
mutige Neubegriindung einer Kélner Universitit, die den besonderen 
Bediirfnissen der rheinischen Metropole und des Ruhrgebietes dienen sollte, 
brachten die Berufung. In Kéln konnte sich nun das groSartige Organisati- 
onstalent des neuen Ordinarius auf allen Gebieten des akademischen Lebens 
betatigen und bewidhren: in dem Aufbau des germanistischen Vorlesungs- 
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wesens, in der Erginzung des Lehrkérpers, in der Begriindung und der 
vorbildlichen Entwicklung der Seminarbibliothek, in der Konzeption von 
Studienreisen, die durch viele deutsche Gaue, nach Osterreich und zweimal 
nach Skandinavien fiihrten. 

Dabei hatte die Griindungszeit nicht schwieriger sein kénnen; die un- 
gewisse Zukunft des ganzen Landes, der Ruhrkrieg, die Inflation und die 
immer stirker werdende politische Verhetzung waren schwere materielle 
und seelische Hypotheken. Trotzdem gelang es in Kéln, eine Hochschule auf 
soliden Fundamenten, mit anerkannten Lehrern und beachtlichen Leistun- 
gen zu schaffen. (Neben dem Anglisten Herbert Schéffler wire auch der 
Romanist Leo Spitzer als ein fiihrender Kopf zu nennen.)—Den verehrten 
Verfasser und den Referenten trennt fast eine ganze Generation, und so ist 
es nur natiirlich, daf} vieles in der gemeinsamen Kélner Zeit Lehrer und 
Schiiler auf verschiedene Weise beeindrucken mufte, z.B.: das politische 
Verhalten Ernst Bertrams, des anderen germanistischen Ordinarius, bei 
dessen Berufung von der Leyen beteiligt war. Auch scheint mir, daf die 
Schilderung des kulturellen Lebens in Kéln etwas zu kurz kommt; es konnte 
sich in den spiater so verleumdeten Zwanziger Jahren sehen lassen: genannt 
seien nur das Stadttheater unter Hartung, die Oper unter Klemperer, die 
Giirzenichkonzerte unter Abendroth! 

Erneute Einladungen nach USA (Stanford 1929, Harvard 1931/32, 
Stanford 1932) bezeugten nach der Stabilisierung der Kélner Verhiltnisse die 
internationale Geltung des Namens von der Leyen (der jetzt auch unter den 
Ehrenmitgliedern der MLA erscheint). Der dann einsetzende legalisierte 
Terror der Nationalsozialisten erdrosselte bald auch in Kéln die Lehr- und 
Lernfreiheit. Vielen der besten Lehrer wurde die Lehrkanzel entzogen. Daf 
auch dem Verfasser dieser Erinnerungen nach einigen Jahren dasselbe Schick- 
sal bereitet wurde—so unverdient es ihm damals erschien: es war ein Ruhmes- 
blatt. Das Gnadengeschenk eines langen Lebens bei gleichbleibender Lei- 
stungsfahigkeit hat von der Leyen dann noch ausgiebige Gelegenheit geboten, 
nach dem Kriegsende am Wiederaufbau in Kéln und Miinchen aktiv teil- 
zunehmen und damit seine Lehrtatigkeit auf befriedigende Art zum Abschlu8 
zu bringen. 

Die Erzihlung des Lebens und die Darstellung des Lehrens und For- 
schens sind begleitet von vielen Kommentaren zum Leben und zur Freiheit 
der Hochschule, dem Thema des vorgesetzten Titels. (Es ist interessant, daf 
mancher Reformvorschlag auf angelsichsische Verhiltnisse Bezug nimmt, z. 
B. derjenige, Madchen-Colleges nach dem Vorbild von Vassar zu begriinden.) 
Wenn von Lehr- und Lernfreiheit die Rede ist, weifS jeder Hochschullehrer 
in jedem Lande der Welt: tua res agitur. Wer das kaiserliche Deutschland 
gekannt hat, ist geneigt, im Riickblick vieles in verklirtem Lichte zu sehen. 
Als Au®enseiter darf man aber wohl bei allem Respekt etwa vor den Leistun- 
gen des Ministers Althoff einwenden, da® wir uns in Amerika gliicklich 
schitzen, unsere Berufungen ohne die Mitwirkung der Regierungsbiiros 
tatigen zu diirfen.—Die deutschen Lander gewiahrten iibrigens nach 1918 
ihren Fakultaten ein Héchstmaf$ an akademischer Freiheit; leider wurde sie 
von den Feinden der Republik, auch in Kéln, miSbraucht, und man kann nur 
wiinschen, da sich diese Erfahrung nicht wiederholt. 
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Die obigen Anmerkungen bezeugen, wie lebensnah die Erinnerungen des 
bald neunzigjahrigen Verfassers sind. Mége er noch recht lange auf unserem 
Fachgebiete wirksam bleiben und seine Stimme als treuer Eckart des deut- 
schen Hochschulwesens erheben. 


ERNsT ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


Errtk THE RED AND OTHER IcELANDIC SaGas. Selected and Translated with 
an Introduction by Gwyn Jones. (The World’s Classics, No. 582.) Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1961. Pp. xvi+318. 8/6. 


Professor Gwyn Jones is well known for his scholarly investigations and highly 
readable translations of Icelandic sagas. Among the latter are Four Icelandic 
Sagas (1935), The Vatnsdalers’ Saga (1944), and Egil’s Saga (1960). Included 
in the present volume are three pettir or short tales, four Sagas of Icelanders, 
and one mythical-heroic saga. In order of occurrence these are Hensna- 
Doris saga, Vapnfirdinga saga, Porsteins pdtir stangarhoggs, Hrafnkels saga 
freysgoda, Eirtks saga rauda, Pidranda pdtir Stdu-Hallssonar, Audunar 
péttr vestfirska, Gunnlaugs saga ormstungu, and Hrélfs saga kraka. Two of the 
Sagas of Icelanders, Vépnfirdinga saga and Hrafnkels saga, were included in 
Professor Jones’ first volume of translations. 

The concise introduction reveals the translator’s keen, enthusiastic 
appreciation for a truly remarkable literary genre as well as his intimate 
acquaintance with the scholarship of such men as Sigurdur Nordal, Einar 
Olafur Sveinsson, and G. Turville-Petre, who have contributed so much to 
our understanding of the development and significance of the Icelandic sagas 
of native heroes as a narrative art form. Quite properly, Professor Jones 
emphasizes the heroic spirit and the “aesthetic appreciation of conduct” of 
the people of the sagas; but his characterization of these works as “the prose 
(and sometimes homespun) counterparts of Germanic heroic poetry” needs 
qualification. For in subject matter, character delineation, and style, the 
Islendinga sogur are uniquely the creation of Iceland during the Sturlung 
Age. And the superhuman dimensions and deeds as well as the lofty heroism 
of many sage characters, as Peter Hallberg has suggested (Den islindska 
sagan, p. 28 f. et passim), largely represent the fond dreams and idealized 
fiction of retrospective epic writers who, to quote Nordal (The Historical Ele- 
ment in the Icelandic Family Sagas |Glasgow, 1957], p. 34), endeavored “to 
defend and enforce certain human ideals which the authors felt to be fading in 
their own age of disintegration.” Since these works are the product of a specific 
time and place, it is just as misleading to overemphasize their “Germanic” 
qualities as it is to designate them as “‘Old Norse”’ sagas. 

Misprints in the text are few. The most glaring one occurs on page 44: 
“During the winter there was a well-attended games at a farm called Hagi.” 
What appears to be a misprint is found on page 290 in the translation of Hrélfs 
saga kraka. The Icelandic text reads Alla kél }4 um néttina, which means 
simply “All suffered from the cold during the night.” Instead of this we find 
the meaningless sentence “They were perished the whole night through.” 

Actual misunderstandings of the Icelandic are also infrequent. When 
Porbjérn Vifilsson in Eirtks saga announces his decision to emigrate to 
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Greenland, the author states that his friends péttusk vita, at Dorbjgrn mundi 
svd fremi petta upp hafa kvedit, at ekki mundi tjéa et letja hann. Professor 
Jones (p. 133) interprets this to mean that “they felt quite sure that Thor- 
bjorn had committed himself so far by his words only because there was no 
possibility of stopping him.” But /remi means “‘only”’ in the sense of German 
“erst.” Professor Haugen came closer to the meaning when he wrote in his 
translation of this saga (p. 37) that “they realized that he had only an- 
nounced the plan when his mind was fully made up, and that there was no 
use in trying to change it.”’ An error of a different kind occurs in Hrafnkels 
saga. After Hrafnkel has slain Eyvind, Sam and his men pursue the fleeing 
killers. Here the saga states Rida peir ni eptir beim ok hafa 6 medda hesta. 
Professor Jones correctly translates this sentence (p. 121) “They rode off 
after them, but their horses were flagging.’’ Obviously, however, there is a 
scribal error involved; for, as Sam immediately says, ‘We may be able to 
catch them, for their horses are tired, while ours are still fresh.’’ Here the 
translator should have followed the reading in C: Deir Hrafnkell rida na undan 
sem mditu “Hrafnkel and his men now rode (lit. “ride’”) away as fast as 
they could,” which represents a textual correction on the part of the writer 
of C (cf. Hrafnkels saga freysgoda, ed. J6n Helgason, 3rd ed. [Copenhagen, 
1959], p. 35). More serious is a misinterpretation near the beginning of the 
saga. Hrafnkel has warned Einar not to ride his horse Freyfaxi; for he has 
sworn a solemn oath to his good friend and half-owner of the horse, the god 
Freyr, to kill any man who has done so against his will. He concludes this 
earnest admonition with the dire words “Nw veiztu hvat ek hefi um malt,” 
which Professor Jones renders as “Bear in mind now what I have been talking 
about.” The verb mala um can, of course, mean simply “to talk about,”’ but 
it is also commonly used to introduce the pronouncement of a curse. In the 
present context the sentence must mean “Now you understand what I have 
sworn to do.” 

Although misunderstandings of the Icelandic text are few, transgressions 
against the spirit and style of the originals are legion. The language of the 
Islendinga sggur is neither bookish nor colloquial. Most authors avoid both 
the rhetorical devices found in the translations of chivalric romances and 
the ecclesiastical sagas as well as the conventional similes and alliterative 
word pairs characteristic of oral prose narratives. Saga style has often been 
called the art of eloquent silence or the art of the half-sung song. Understate- 
ment and litotes are the favorite artistic devices of the saga authors. The re- 
strained, dignified terseness of the Icelandic is often diluted and distorted by 
Professor Jones’ flare for folksy prolixity. A few examples, on the following 
pages: 

108: hafdi hann pat t hug sér at leida smémoennum at sekja mél 4 hendr honum 
“He intended to spoil the pleasure of small people inb ringing lawsuits against him” is 


exaggerated to “It was his intention to give much small fry their bellyfull of bringing 
lawsuits against him.” 

109: En Sémr var 4 pingi ok gekk mjok uppstertr “But Sam remained at the Assem- 
bly and behaved haughtily” is rendered “But Sdm stayed on at the Assembly, strutting 
about with his tail up.” 

133: Dorkell veitti beim skeruliga “Thorkel entertained them magnificently” be- 
comes “and right royally he entertained them.” 
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152. Dér mettit drepa nidr sem bifé “you could kill them like cattle” is slangily 
rendered “you would have knocked them on the head like cattle.” 

173: vaskligr s$ndisk mér hann “he looked bold” is expanded to “he looked to me 
a creature all of fire and spirit.” 

185: er beim gaf byr “when they got a favorable wind” appears somewhat poet- 
ically as “when the wind blew fair.” 

193: Par var olteiti mikil “There was much merriment over the drinking” is vul- 
garized to “They were merry as grigs at the drinking.” 


Space does not permit a discussion of the other kinds of stylistic aberra- 
tions which abound in this volume, such as the literal translation of idioms 
and constructions foreign to English usage and the employment of modern 
slang beside regionalisms, archaic terms, and wooden formal speech. The 
most serious misrendering of a nickname is Wormtongue for Serpent-Tongue 
(ormstunga). 

The most glaring errors, however, occur in the translations of skaldic 
verse, some of which border on the ludicrous. The dréttkvett verse consists of 
eight lines of six syllables each. Each line has three stresses, the last of which 
occurs in a trochee. Two syllables in the odd line alliterate with the first 
stress of the following odd line. Odd lines have skotthending (internal syllabic 
consonance), while even lines have adalhending (internal syllabic rime), 
which always involve the next to the last syllable. The stanza is divided into 
two equal halves, each of which (a helmingr) is a complete meaningful syn- 
tactic unit. The peculiar charm of skaldic poetry derives from the mosaic 
effect of the kennings, which make possible the creation and interpretation 
of poetic images on several levels in which there is a coalescence of past and 
present, myth and reality, external and human nature. 

A relatively simple example of skaldic verse is the following from Gunn- 
laugs saga ormstungu: 


(16) Gefin var Eir til aura 
ormdags in litfagra,— 
pann kveda menn né minna 
minn jafnoka,—Hrafni; 
allra nyztr medan austan 
Adalradr farar dvaldi,— 
pvier menryris minni 
mAlgr4dr—i gny stala. 


Literally translated, the verse reads: 

The lovely-complexioned Eir (=a goddess) of serpent-day (=gold) was 
given for money—men call him my equal and not less—to Hrafn; while 
the best of all (princes), Ethelred, delayed my journey from the east (=to 
Iceland)—therefore the necklet-diminisher (= generous man, i.e., Gunnlaug) 
is less speech-greedy—in the din of steel-things (=in battle). 

The poetic re-creation by Lee M. Hollander (The Skalds, p. 142) pre- 
serves the metrical form, the alliteration, the dignity, and the meaning of the 
original. The kenning for woman, “goddess of gold” is replaced by the fitting 
equivalent “goddess-of-the-armlet.” Only the internal consonance and rime 
of the original—the least important feature of skaldic verse to the non- 
Icelandic ear—have been sacrificed: 
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Given for gold was the 
goddess-of-the-armlet 

to the man who, men say, 
matches me in valor: 
eastward while in England, 
AEthelred would nowise 

let me—speak but little 
lists me—sail to Iceland. 


The rendition of Professor Jones, however, bears little semblance to the 
original in spirit, style, or meaning: 
Bright strake of snakelight gold, 
For gold it was they sold her; 
Gold ravished her for Hrafn, 
Whom dolts now dub my equal! 
While Ethelred, so redeless, 
From westward course restrained me, 
For talk of war—Torque’s-waster, 
The Wormtongue, so falls silent. 


The words “‘dolts’” and ‘‘redeless” are misleading. But Professor Jones has 
managed to rescue some of the internal rimes: strake—snake, gold—sold, 
rav(ished)—Hrafn, (Ethel)red—rede(less), and talk—Torque! 

Despite the bizarre and vulgar interpretations of the verses, and the 
many and varied stylistic aberrations in the interpretation of the prose, these 
translations of Professor Jones are, like all of his translations, highly read- 
able. Indeed, they will doubtless appeal more to the taste of the nonspecialist 
than translations which are faithful to the restrained, dignified, subtly 
sophisticated language of the Icelandic originals. And since this volume will 
probably win many friends for the sagas and stimulate lay interest in them, 
it deserves a wide reading public. 

PAUL SCHACH 
University of Nebraska 
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